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The new Cycol 


























is a transparent 
green-gold. 

A color of life. 

A vital, gleaming, 


joyous color. 


Associated Gasoline 


Try this volatile gasoline of 
uniform high quality. It pro- 
vides long mileage per gallon 


and superior performance. 


Associated Ethyl] 

For added power on the hills, 
for a smoother operation and 
to turn carbon into power use 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline. Es- 
pecially in the modern high 
compression motors does it 
give finest performance. 





ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


New process... 


Green-gold color... 
Endurance beyond belief... 


EXPECT big results when you 
change to the NEW CYCOL MO- 
TOR OIL. 


Here is an oil of new and greater 
endurance, low consumption and 
vastly reduced carbon trouble. The 
new Cycol, the best of all, is a light 
transparent green gold. 

This oil refuses to vaporize rap- 
idly under any temperature known 
to the ordinary motor. 

That’s why it saves you oil money. 
Much more important, that’s why it 
saves you motor maintenance and 
replacements. 

Most manufacturers use certain 
acids in refining lubricating- oil. 
The acids cause chemical changes 
in its composition. Such oils break 
down and distil off under ordinary 
engine heats. 

The NEW CYCOL is made by 
an absolutely new refining process. 
Acids have been abandoned. All 
the lubricating possibilities in the 
‘crude’ are in the finished product. 


Associated’s chemical engineers 
have discovered the magic useful- 
ness of a new type filtering clay. 
This clay is the finest filter known. 
It comes from Death Valley. 

All motor oils deposit some car- 
bon. But the New Cycol deposits 
less carbon than any other oil. 

This is not an idle statement. It 
is made after exhaustive tests. New 
Cycol positively deposits the least 
carbon. 

Most important, the carbon that 
is deposited is soft and easy to 
remove. 


PROVE THIS YOURSELF 

Drain out the old oil and refill 
with New Cycol. 

Run your motor as usual, keep- 
ing careful track of the oil you 
purchase. Your cost sheets will tell 
you the difference. 

Then open up your motor and 
inspect the cylinders. 

You'll be a friend forevermore 
to Cycol and Associated Gasoline. 





* Sustained Quality Product 
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ie ‘Distinction—- 


Wherever it is driven, the new Chevrolet is 
singled out for attention and comment—for 
never before has a low-priced car embodied 
such distinguished style and beauty. 


The perfect proportioning of its exterior... 
Be } the flawless execution of its Fisher bodies... 

l Bocas Wy, :. and its obvious ability to meet every driving 
if q demand with its powerful motor and four- 

\ (53 a 2 . 9 wheel brakes—all combine in this sensational 
= ’ new carto producea sense of well-balanced ex- 
cellence that wins the admiration of everyone. 


——== 


| 


Your Chevrolet dealer has on display a com- 
plete showing of the seven new Chevrolet 
models. See them today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 





The Roadster, $495; The Touring, The Coach, $ 5585; The Coupe, $595; 
The -DoorSe fos, The ;TheS, = 4y3 8, £495) 1olet, $665; By erial Lan 939: 5 
Usility Truck {Chassis Only} $495; Light Delivery {Chassis Only} $375 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Miss HARKERS 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 



















The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary t 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
incipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 
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IF TOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general 
work and who needs an atmos- 
phere of understanding and en- 
couragement, drop us a line or two 
and let us help you select a private 
school for her; our western private 
schools offer the highest traditions 
and standards, and those are what 


you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Cat. 


San Francisco ee 




















‘Can You 
Tell Us?! 


believes wholeheartedly in academic 


I: is so evident that this West of ours | 


education that proof supporting such | 
It is evident | 


a statement is superfluous. 
too from the number of inquiries this de- 
partment receives each month about the 
schools that our readers not only want an 
academic education for their children but 
that they want the best procurable. 

The idea has suggested itself to us that 
perhaps some of our readers would like to 
tell us and incidentally the West just why 
they believe in an academic education. 

Stop and think a moment—why do you 
believe in it? Can you tell us? This de- 
partment has been asking its friends ex- 
officially what they have to say on the 
subject. This questioning of ours has de- 
veloped into such a fascinating game that 
we want to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity to join In. 

So now, if you have some good reasons 
supporting an academic education (and of 
course you have), what are they? We 
would like to have the teachers in our 
schools ask their classes to write essays of 
not over 400 words on the subject, “Why 
an academic education?’ We want to 
print some such letters or essays over the 
name of its writer and (if he or she is 
connected with a school) the name of the 
school as well. 

Remember what we primarily want are 
good reasons and not necessarily fine 
writing. We would rather publish a 
letter from an uneducated cowboy or 
ranch hand or a girl clerk in a department 
store that give some sound reasons for an 
academic education than to publish the 
smoothest written letter imaginable with 
reasons not so good. 

This department most emphatically be- 
lieves in an academic education. It be- 
lieves in a child being sent to the best 
school available. It stands ready and 
actually does help hundreds of parents to 

select schools for their children. It is sur- 
prising how many parents who, on con- 
templating moving to the West, first 
write us asking about our schools. Among 
the people who have written us are fathers 
who find themselves left alone with their 
children, young people who are interested 
in specialized education, young people de- 
sirous of studying art, mothers who for 
one reason or another want to send their 
children to boarding schools. We have 
just mentioned a few of those who write 
us. Everyone of these people believe in 
an academic education for their children 
—that’s obvious—what we want to know 
is why. 

Again, then, why do you believe in an 
academic education? A. M. H. 





Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 

Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 

luates itted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school 6 on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual a. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 





Harvard School ‘Cavivornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. pares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 
A o PREP thorough College Prepa- 
I 4 ration. Accredited Eastern 
and Western Universities 
General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 
» to 8. Athletics peter, Ric ling Lda 
pie of Buildings Writ 
Cc 


New Modern Fire 
Jor f 
has. M. Wood, Supt., gies S, Cove: Calif. 











IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for col- 
lege and for business life and who 
wants to go to a private school 
where outdoor activities are en- 
couraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us 
about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco oe 



































IRST ofall, this month, we have 
anovel; neither altogether good 
nor by any means a bad novel, 
but one. which in its few weeks 
since publication has at least 
been as widely discussed as any piece of 
fiction since, say, Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer 
Gantry,” leaving prize-winning and other 
stunt books out of the reckoning, to be sure. 

The book in question is Fannie Hurst’s 
new one, “‘A President Is Born” (Harper 
& Bros.), a cross, one might term it, be- 
tween a literary production and a 
journalistic tour de force, the fin- 
ished job combining (in the Mun- 
sey manner) the best features of 
both. 

The story is that of David 
Schuyler, born in 1903 and—as 
you are carefully kept advised 
throughout the chapters—des- 
tined for the Presidency a score 
or so years from now. A sketch of 
plot would be useless and for that 
matter misleading. This is not a 
“plot” novel; it is the story of Da- 
vid’s earlier years and at the same 
time the story of the family who 
molded those years; the Old Gen- 
tleman, a hard working, upright 
German immigrant, Matilda, his 
wife and David’s mother, Henry 
the older lawyer-brother who 1s 
willing enough to help others but 
refuses to make it pay him either 
in cash or votes, and finally Da- 
vid’s older sister Bek who is really 
Miss Hurst’s heroine, Bek who is 
a condensation of all the Old Gen- 
tleman’s indomitable will, all of 
her mother’s patience and capac- 
ity for endless labor—and all of 
everyone’s affection for David. 
The story is as much theirs as Da- 
vid’s—such of it, that is to say, as 
possesses actual literary quality. 
“A President Is Born” is a book 
of characters and make no mistake 
about it, Miss Hurst’s characteri- 
zation is splendidly done; her peo- 
ple are set out before the reader 
with a sureness and with a sympathy which 
evidence literary skill of a very high sort. 

It isn’t the author’s brilliant characteri- 
zation, though, which is getting this book 
talked about. Undoubtedly her deftness 
in handling her people, her gift at making 
them come alive will earn this book of hers 
a high place in the list of her work when 
all’s said and done—certainly 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


it is to the latter characteristic of the 
book, naturally, that its present success is 
due. 

Now then, feature writing—particu- 
larly when it’s flavored with prophecy— 
has its essential weaknesses, no matter 
how well it’s done. Chief among these is 
the necessary sacrifice of soundness for 
the sake of immediate plausibility. And 
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Fannie Hurst, whose new novel, “(A President is Born,” 


(Harper) is reviewed on this page. Froma 


pen drawing by Strandenaes 


in the case of Miss Hurst’s “feature” trick 
this sacrifice seems to us to be its weakest 
point. Is David, altogether plausible as 
he seems to the reader now, likely to be 
presidential timber twenty years hence? 
We doubt it. Fashions in presidents 
change. Wilson-to-Harding-to-Coolidge 
is a triple play which the keenest of politi- 





cal prophets fifteen years ago could never 
nave conceived of America’s executing. 
And we cannot feel it probable that Da- 
vid, so solidly founded on the rock of the 
Mid-West of the first quarter century— 
the blend of Harding, McKinley and 
Roosevelt with perhaps the least dash of 
Lincoln, that Miss Hurst has made him— 
will ever be able to catch up with a world 
which moves immeasurably faster as the 
years go by. In her anxiety to make Da- 
vid as a presidential figure entirely plaus- 

ible to the reader now, Miss se 
seems not to have taken into ac- 
count the likelihood that twenty 
years hence we'll be electing presi- 
dents who are men of their times 
not of ours. And she has made 
David what he is, so solidly that 
we can not quite believe in his 
eventual development into a presi- 
dential possibility (much less an 
actuality) in the 1940’s—about 
which we know nothing, of course, 
excepting that that decade will be 
something vastly different from 
today. 

However this is more or less 
academic speculation, we’ll admit. 
After all, the job is a good one. 
Miss Hurst has done extraordi- 
narily well with her injection of 
journalism into fiction. Certain- 
ly the book deserves your atten- 
tion. There is enough real liter- 
ary quality on the “feature” side 
to make it worth while and enough 
stunting on the literary side to 
make it popular. 


Beauty and Horror 


HE story of the super- 

natural has always a fight 
on its hands the moment_ the 
reader turns to Chapter I. That 
battle—lost more often than won, 
unfortunately—is fought to con- 
vince the reader that what is 
actually impossible might, after 
all, come to pass. If the story in 
question is a good one you'll pack 
away your scepticism in moth-balls for 
the duration of the yarn anyhow. [If it’s 
an exceptionally good story you'll smile at 
yourself for believing but enjoy the fruits 
of your faith in the shape of more than one 
pleasurable shudder during the story— 
and perhaps for an hour or a day or a 
week afterward. But if it’s the once-in-a- 
lifetime tale, the sort of thing 





a higher place than “Appas- 
sionata” or “Star Dust”— 
but it is not out of simple lit- 
erary excellence that selling 
campaigns are built and 


“news value” extracted. As 
we have said, “A President 
Is Born’’ is half literature and 
half a journalistic stunt. And 





Radio Book Chats 


Joseph Henry Jackson in his weekly chat about new books, 
for four years a feature of KGO’s Monday evening programs, 
will henceforward be heard every Saturday evening at 7:00 


p. m., from the KGO microphone. 
Saturday Evenings—7:00 to 7:15 p. m. 


that makes you pinch your- 
self to be sure that you're 
awake and not dreaming the 
reviewer's favorite dream of 
a book so fine of its kind 
that it will set a standard for 
the years to come—if, in 
short, your tale of the other 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Facts about Ethyl Gasoline 


FE THYL GASOLINE was de- 
+4 veloped by General Motors 
Research to provide a more efficient 
fuel for internal combustion engines. 

It is formed by adding Ethyl brand 
of anti-knock compound (“ETHYL” 
fluid) to selected motor gasoline in an 
amount sufficient to utilize the higher 
compression created by carbon de- 
posits or advanced engine design. 

“ETHYL” fluid is a concentrated 
liquid containing tetraethy! lead 
which has the property of controlling 
the combustion rate of gasoline. It is 
a patented product. 

Only oil refining companies 
licensed to sell Ethyl Gasoline can 
mix “ETHYL” fluid with their gaso- 
line. In every case the amount of 
“ETHYL” fluid must be sufficient 
to meet a definite standard of “anti- 
knock” quality rigidly controlled by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for 
identification. The color has nothing 
whatever to do with its performance. 
It takes more than dye to make “anti- 
knock” gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine— 
whatever its compression—whatever 
the climate or other driving con- 
ditions. 

If your car is designed to operate 





on ordinary gasoline, the use of Ethyl 
Gasoline will: 


Eliminate that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra 
power. For carbon increases compres- 
sion and Ethyl Gasoline is the high 
compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling en- 
gine, particularly on hills and heavy 
roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase ac- 
celeration, thereby making traffic driv- 
ing easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing 
engine wear and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal 
and other repairs caused by “knocking” 
and carbon formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel 
bills—and more mileage as compres- 
sion is increased by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression 
car, just remember that Ethyl Gaso- 
line made it possible and its use is 
necessary to obtain maximum per- 
formance. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at 
pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trademark shown above. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 
which other gasolines are measured. 
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More than a million 


are riding with 


ETHYL 


T took seven years to de- 

velop Ethyl Gasoline—but 
it took only months for the 
motoring public to discover its 
advantages. 

Today more than a million 
car owners are riding with 
Ethyl. They are enjoying a new 
standard of engine performance 
—more power on hills and 
heavy roads, faster pick-up, 
reduced gear-shifting, a 
cooler, smoother motor under 
all driving conditions. And to 
the owners of the new high 
compression automobiles, 
Ethyl is giving a still bigger 
thrill. . 

Follow the army of Ethyl 
users to the nearest Ethyl 
pump. It is identified by the 
trademark shown above. And 
the price of Ethyl Gasoline is 
simply the price of good gaso- 
line, plus the few extra pennies 
the “ETHYL” ingredient 
costs. 

Ethyl makes good gasoline 
better. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 




























AST month space require- 
ments forced us to write a re- 
gretful “30” to the Desk be- 
fore we could quote as many as 
we'd have liked of the various 

letters which came to us on SUNSET’S 

capital-punishment debate. 

As matters turned out, Mr. Fremont 
Older and the Reverend George W. 
Phillips both enlisted a large number of 
supporters under their various banners. 
Opinion was practically evenly divided— 
and this, too, at a time when a widely 
publicized murder trial might have been 
expected to sway public sentiment more 
strongly toward the positive side upheld 
by the Reverend Phillips. 

There are two letters, however, parts of 
which we still wish to introduce into the 
Desk this month. Excerpts from one of 
them, that of H. H. Aldridge of Water- 
man, California, follow. 

Mr. Aldridge says in part: 

“T favor the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment for the reason that all first degree 
murderers are not hanged . the death 
penalty does not produce the results, owing 
to the fact that it is defeated in its purpose by 
a jury’s recommending life imprisonment for 
a... murderer who, according to the 
law, should receive the rope.” 

Further on in his letter, Mr. Aldridge 
makes an excellent point regarding the 
checking of criminal tendencies in chil- 
dren—something to which we shall refer 
later in this month’s Desk because, as it 
happens, we have in preparation for the 
May issue, an article on the work that is 
being done by investigators to enable us 
to detect just such youthful tendencies 
and correct them. 

Mr. Aldridge says: 

“Of course there will be murders for many 
years yet. We have not advanced to the 
point where we can control passions, tem- 
pers, desires and actions. This control be- 
longs in the early checking up of the boy and 
girl in their first offense and in showing them 
that they cannot get away with it. We must 
stop the wayward boy and girl when they are 
young.” 

In conclusion Mr. Aldridge points out 
that although he advocates the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment, the reason 
that he favors the revoking of the death 
penalty is simply that, as matters now 
stand, there is actually no death penalty 
in the proper sense of the term. There is 
merely, on our statute books, a death pen- 
alty which is sometimes applied as it 
should be and often ignored. 

He concludes: 

“T have given my reasons for the abolish- 
ment of the death penalty and also . ‘ 
my ideas as to the folly of applying that 
penalty to just a selected few. If we abolish 
capital punishment we will put its efficacy to 
a practical test. If murders increase after 
such abolishment you will have proof that it 
was necessary and a deterrent. If murders 
decrease, you will have proof of its un- 
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worthiness and its failure as a deterrent. 
And if you have to restore it, it will only 
work as a hands-off policy: a square deal to 
all: hang one murderer, hang all murderers.” 


t ? t 


The other letter from which we wish to 
quote—although our excerpts must be 
brief—comes from Mrs. J. B. Guerard, 
Cloverdale, California. After an excep- 
tionally keen discussion of some of the 
first causes of murder, she concludes: 

“The murderer is impelled by a force 
stronger than any force of Society to inhibit 
under existing laws. Science alone can 
search out the cause of which the murderer is 
only the manifested symptom. And science 
should apply the specific. To combat killing 
by killing is but to extend a vicious circle. 

“Society has established a norm. Remem- 
bering the accidents of his heritage, need one 
be shocked and personally affronted at an in- 
dividual’s slant away from this norm—be it 
ever so oblique? 

“Tt is only after considering all these things 
that murder, or any crime, can be intelli- 
gently approached. Any means that meets 
the question from without and a posteriori 
cannot serve. Trained minds are required to 
sound the all-but-fathomless depths of the 
human soul and search out its tributaries. 
And the same support should be given them, 
when they are found, as is rendered judicial 
bodies of the moment. 

“The way is not going to be easy, nor the 
route short. The preparations for the voy- 
age have only begun, and it will be necessary 
to readjust musty freight and discard obso- 
lete rigging. It will mean a conscientious ex- 
amination of that freight and rigging; and 
extreme care in the choice of the new.”’ 


ND so we must divert our attention 

to other matters. The Desk is over- 
burdened already with postponed intro- 
ductions and other functions which it is its 
duty to discharge. Let us turn, then, to 
the present issue, pausing long enough to 
extend once more our thanks to those 
readers who have so generously (and so 
intelligently) contributed to this sym- 
posium on the death penalty question. 
Naturally no individual can accomplish 
changes in existing laws which are so 
firmly grounded as this one—nor, for that 
matter, is it possible for one person to ex- 
amine an existing statute and stamp it 
with the commonwealth’s approval. But 
if there is a general sense of the necessity 
that a law be examined and either ap- 
proved as it stands or discarded as obso- 
lete and unworkable—then the sym- 
posium of opinion comes into its own and 
by means of a multitude of individuals 
each expressing his own view, we may 
arrive at a clarification of viewpoint, a 
simmering down of many opinions so that 
at the bottom of the pot perhaps the 
golden grain of truth may be discovered. 
If capital punishment must be abolished 
let us abolish it. If it can be proved a de- 
terrent to crime and should therefore be 
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retained, let us retain it. And one of the 
best ways to find out—one of the best 
ways to get at the essential kernel of any 
debatable point—is to argue about it. 
Which is what we’ve been doing here! 


? t ? 


NE thing more before we come to 
this April number of the magazine. 

It is only comparatively recently that 
the attention of psychologists has been 
turned to the “‘pre-delinquent,” so-called, 
the child in whom criminal tendencies 
may be discovered before he or she actu- 
ally becomes a member of the true de- 
linquent class. Working on the theory 
that it is more desirable to prevent the 
child from becoming a delinquent in the 
first place than to label him as a delin- 
quent after he is irrevocably committed to 
that classification, investigators have ar- 
rived at a series of tests designed to dis- 
cover the tendency toward delinquency in 
the child who otherwise may offer no out- 
ward sign of his potentiality for evil. 

With these tests to guide them, those 
interested in the child may work to direct 
youthful energy into proper channels and 
to “re-orient” him, so to say, in his view- 
point. And it is altogether probable that, 
by means of such guidance as these tests 
afford, those upon whom the child de- 
pends for direction will be able to do a 
great deal toward preventing many mis- 
directed children from reaching the de- 
linquent class at all. 

In next month’s Sunset—the May 
issue—Professor Lewis M. Terman, of 
Stanford University, well-known psychol- 
ogist, explains in an interview just what 
investigators in this field have developed 
in recent months. Examples of the 
various tests are given and a program out- 
lined which, when it reaches the workable 
stage, will do much toward the future 
prevention of crime—by the simple and 
obvious method of reducing the number 
of adults with criminal tendencies through 
discovering those tendencies and eradi- 
cating them in the child. 


? ? ? 
ANY of us have wondered for 


some years just how it is that, 
with National Prohibition in full force, 
the California vineyardists are selling 
grapes from more than double the acreage 
which sufficed in 1919. 

“Grapes Crushed While You Wait’ is 
part of the answer—a large part of it— 
and it’s also the title of an article (page 22 
of this Issue) in which Eugene B. Block 
tells the story of how California’s grape 
crop has profited by nature’s ignorance of 
matters such as constitutional amend- 
ments, the story of the phenomenal in- 
crease in an industry which now repre- 
sents an aggregate annual income of 
$53,000,000. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HE architect of today, as of 
years gone by, regards natural 
stone as the best medium for se- 
curing both beauty and permanence. 
The vogue of Indiana Limestone 
has grown amazingly. Today this 
beautiful, light-colored building 
stone constitutes well over 65% 
of all the finished building stone 
used in the United States; the 
total production today being many 
times what it was twenty years 
ago. The three factors enumerated 
above explain why. 
Not oniy modern office build- 
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Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Building, Cleveland. 
Built of Indiana Limestone. Cleveland’s new Terminal Tower Building, now under construction, 
is another of this city’s finest buildings having walls faced with Indiana Limestone 
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Why the Best 
of Modern Building 


is In 


Natural Stone 








1 





Hubbell & Benes, Architects. 





3 practical advantages of 
Indiana Limestone as given 
by leading building authorities 


The artistic appeal of this stone 
attracts the very best tenants, thus 
insuring steady, high income from 
well-filled buildings. 


The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior 
repairs or cleaning. The appear- 
ance of Indiana Limestone actu- 
ally improves with age. 


Indiana Limestone construction, 
having the greatest durability, is 
considered by bankers and invest- 
ment houses a preferred invest- 
ment risk. 














ings and banks, but store fronts, 
schools, apartments, residences and 
other structures are today being 
constructed in ever-increasing 
numbers with Indiana Limestone 
facing. Modern production meth- 
ods have substantially lowered 
costs. 


A large percentage of the Indiana 
Limestone now being used comes 
from the quarries of the Indiana 
Limestone Company. This cor- 
poration, formed in 1926, is a con- 
solidation of 24 of the oldest and 
largest properties in the Indiana 


Limestone district. With assets of 
over $46,000,000.00, and 20 branch 
offices in principal cities, this com- 
pany is able to give your building 
project a service second to none. 


Write for full data 


We'll gladly send you interesting 
information on the economic ad- 
vantages of Indiana Limestone as 
a building material. Write for il- 
lustrated booklet. Address Box 
794, Service Bureau, Indiana Lime- 
stone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 





GENERAL OFFICES: BEDFORD, INDIANA 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


There is no car like an open car for those 
who love the out-of-doors in Spring 
and Summer days—to them a fine car 
seems almost literally a thing of life. 

In the Lincoln sport phaeton—with 
a custom body by Locke, a master de- 
signer of open car bodies, they find a 
matchless blending of sweeping lines and 
soft, flowing curves. A long, low hung 
chassis expressive of Lincoln power 
and great speed. Genuine richness in 


sh, 
ef7 


fittings and finish, restraint in non-es- 
sentials, but unmistakable quality even 
in unseen details—these tell the true 
story of Lincoln fineness. Satiny, smooth 
operation; deft, easy and sure control, 
and every performance feature of a gen- 
uinely fine car are present in balanced 
excellence—This is why the Lincoln 
Sport Phaeton is so completely satisfying 
to those who accept no compromise in 
open car quality and individuality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN 
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VOLUME LX 


| T he 
Little 


[ndian 


In Which the 
Course of True 
Love Runs Not 
So Smoothly, 

Senor 





T that time, Senor, I was as- 
sisting the sewing-machine 
people to sell their instru- 
ments. A very gentlemanly 

e business. I rode up and 
down in an orbit with vast regularity. 

Very profitable, too. Aye! Profitable. 
The sewing-machine people afforded my 
costs. They gave me pieces of paper on 
which to do sums; so much for food, so 
much for.bed, so much for travel. But— 
such was my charm—I soon established 
friends who were eager to entertain me so 
that I had no costs except for travel, 
though I did the sums the same and at the 
end of each month I sold the pieces of 
paper to the sewing-machine people. Aye, 
aye, aye. Profitable. 

In the beginning, it was necessary to in- 
habit the hotels, and in Libertad, I was 
directed to a pension conducted by the 
Sefora Rosa. At once, Senor, I knew I 
loved her. Aye, Senior. I loved her. My 
little bird. 

She was like an old Castilian who has 
stepped down from a painting. Of such a 
height as this—of such a thickness as 
that; nearly of an equality, Sefor. Her 
voice was a-singing and her eyes were 
rapiers. Her nose was of a smallness and 
it went up on the end. Her mouth—Aye, 
Senior! There—I falter. Her mouth was a 
kiss that has taken form. Rosa! Was it 
not a name God-given, Senior? I ask you. 

At once I retired to my room and per- 
fumed myself attractively and appeared 
before her. And i we talked of 
many things, I did not neglect to advance 
my profession. I pointed out the especial 
adaptability of our instruments to black 
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A very gentlemanly business. I rode 
up and down in an orbit with 
vast regularity 


cloth of which she wore continually in 
honor of her husband who had deceased 
himself only three years before. In the 
end—such was my charm—I won her. 
She bought three instruments of the 
Model Four. . 

While we talked, there came an Indian, 
and my little bird fluttered to him and he 
ran to her-so that they met, and, in their 
eyes, was love. Senor, my heart stopped 
for longer than is healthy. I was sad. 
Aye! Sad. Then she brought him to me 
and presented us and left us together. 

A strange little man, Senor. His eyes 
were sad and his nose was sharp and his 
mouth drooped in bitterness. But the 
hard savage of him stuck out. The sad 
eyes looked through slits like a China- 
man’s. The sharp nose, it spread out at 
the end. The bitter mouth was over a jaw 
like a box. 

Before either of us could think of a 
thing to say, we heard a heavy thump- 
thump-thump of a step and the tinkle of 
chain and the jingle of spurs. The little 
Indian stiffened and fisted his little hands 
and got cold in the eye. Carao! But I 
drew back from him. Then a big soldier 
came out of the corridor and when he saw 
the little Indian, his bold eyes twinkled 
and his loose mouth grinned and he said, 
“Ha Ha!” He plucked at his moustache 
and advanced with a vast eagerness. Al- 
ready, I disliked this one. 

“Ha ha—” he began again; but the 
little Indian cut him off. 
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By 
F.W.Bohon 


Illustrated by 
Louis RoGeErRs 


said the little 
oT ’ . 
The General commands our garri- 


“General Castellano,” 


one. 
son.” 

The soldier clicked his heels and bowed 
like a toy. 

“Oh, Son of the Sun, I thank thee,” said 
he. “It is indeed an honor to be presented 
by the great King of all the stinking 
Indians.” 

And he laughed a great laugh and 
would have left us. But my little bird 
called to him and fluttered toward him 
and he ran to her so that they met, and 
my heart stopped again. I turned a blue. 
Aye! A blue. 

So I went out into the city and ad- 
vanced my profession to the vast profit of 
the sewing-machine people. In one house 
—such was my charm—I sold three in- 
struments of the Model Five for the 
proper use, and one of the Model Super- 
Grand to be set up on a pedestal in the 
patio in place of a rusty statue that was 
there. Very profitable. 


bY fet I returned to the pension at 
noon, I found the other inhabi- 
tants had gathered before me; so we went 
in at once to the table. And at once, Sefior, 
the General began making a fun of the 
little Indian. Carao/ If the Indian spoke, 
the soldier mocked. If the Indian said 
nothing, the soldier taunted. Thus con- 
tinually. The more I heard, the more I 
stewed, and by the time dulce was served, 
I was of a hotness. Aye! 

Now, Sejior, in the days of my youth, I 
was a person of vast formidability. I was 
a rurale and, later, a cow-hand among the 
Texanos. I could do tricks with a rope, 
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like a stage-fellow. I could shoot off the 
rattles from the end of a snake. I could 
wrap enough tortillas in a handkerchief to 
feed me a week. Once, when the sheriff— 
once, at least, I rode three horses to death 
without getting down from the saddle. 
So you will see that with me, wrath is a 
vast danger. And this General was wax- 
ing me wrathy. 

At dinner it was the same. Taunt upon 
taunt. At first, I thought the little Indian 
was afraid. But there was no fear in his 
eyes. Only hate, Senor. Hate. And his 
mouth was shut of a tightness. He was 
holding himself by the neck. Some more | 
seethed. Aye! Seethed. 

During the day, I had advanced my 
profession with vast diligence 
and I was weary. So I ex- 
cused and retired though sleep 
came very slow. While I lay 
there tossing, I heard the little 
Indian climb the stairs and go 
into his room, which was next 
to mine. Above the half-wall, 
I saw the light of his candle as 
he undressed, and I saw it go 
out as he went to bed. 

Then I heard the thump- 
thump-thump of the General. 
But he did not go to his room, 
Senor. No. He went into the 
room of the little Indian and 
lit the candle and walked to 
the bed and said something, 


10 


very low. Then he laughed 
and went out, leaving the 
candle burning. The little 


Indian groaned a groan. 


N the morning when I 
went down for cafe-con- 
leche, 1 found the little Indian 
pacing the patio in a vast ner- 
vousness, his little hands fist- 
ing and unfisting, his face 
of a hardness. But he spoke 
pleasantly and we ate together 
and sat digesting. And while we talked, 
there came one from the street—a beggar, 
a poor, ragged wretch, wasted by dis- 
ease, imploring a penny in the name of 
God. I tossed him a coin and he scram- 
bled for it and blessed me. Then he saw 
the little Indian, and he cried out and 
dropped his staff and fell down upon his 
knees with his hands together as in 
church. Aye, Sefor. As in church. 

The little Indian went to the wretched 
one and spoke to him in that coughing 
language of the tribes, and placed a hand 
upon his head. And, Senor—will you be- 
lieve?—the beggar stood up good as new, 
and he laughed very happy and clapped 
his chest and caught the hand of the little 
Indian and kissed it. Aye! He kissed it. 
Then he ran out into the street, forgetting 
his staff. Now, Senor, what was this 
thing? iask you. It looked like a trick. 

After, the little Indian fell into a black- 
ness and walked the patio up and down 
without seeing me, and I was about to 
leave him when the General came. Now, 
Sefor, some things happen and some 
things are arranged. Then there is Fate. 
This was a Fate, Senor. 

‘Ho ho!” said the soldier. “Ho ho! His 
Majesty thinks. The King ponders. Ho 
ho! Is it that the royal robes need patch- 
irig? Eh? Or the royal toes are out of the 
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(I told many tales of the 
things I have done. My 
little bird beamed upon 
me. Aye, Senor, 
beamed 
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royal shoes? And the royal funds are 
low? What? Well, here is a penny, sir,” 
and the mule threw a copper to the little 
Indian just as I had tossed a coin to the 
beggar a moment before. Aye! The burro! 
He threw a copper. 

Senor, the little Indian grew. Aye! He 
grew. There before my eyes, he grew. His 
head went up and his chest went out. 
Straight as a sword, proud as a king, 
furious as a flame. He was all these 
things. Then he threw himself at the 
General and beat with those little fists 
“— the big soldier brushed him aside like 
a y- 


TIME, the big one stood there 

staring, his eyes round, his mouth 
open. Then, very slow, he raised a hand 
to the red place on his cheek. Very slow, 
the other hand went to the holster and 
unfastened the flap and pulled out the 
big gun; all very slow. Very slow, the 
gun raised. 
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Aye! Ina second, I had twisted it out 
of his hand. A Gringo trick. But the 
touch of him made me crazy, and I put 
another Gringo trick on him. He struck 
on his shoulders and rolled over twice. 
Carao! But my hand hurt for a week. 

Very slow, he stood up and creased his 
pants and dusted his puttees with his 
handkerchief. Very slow, he picked up 
his cap and put it on and adjusted his 
moustache. Then he looked at me and 
smiled. You see, I had his gun. So he 
smiled. 

“Thanks, Seftor,” he said. “You have 
saved me a folly.” 

Then he quit smiling and turned to the 
little Indian. 

“You—I shall kill. When I am ready. 
Take her. I give her to you. Marry her. 
On your wedding night, I shall kill you. 
Do you hear? On your wedding night.” 

then he laughed and left us. Aye, 
Senor. On the wedding night. That was 
what he said. Think of having that hang- 
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ing over you. The little Indian wrung my 
hand, Senor. He wrung it. And he cried. 
He was mine, Senor. Mine. So I took 
him along and—Carao/—but we vended 
instruments. He employed a conveyance 
and we drove into the country among his 
people. There was one old fellow had six 
women. So we sold him eight instru- 
ments of the Model Five; one for the use 
of each woman and two for necessity. 
Aye, aye, aye. Very profitable. 

That night, the General did not appear 
among us. He had given up his room and 
carted his trunk to the barrack where it 
belonged. We were all very happy. He 
talked too much. We sat at our coffee 
until nearly nine—such was my charm— 
and I told many tales of the things I have 
done and seen and heard said. My little 
bird beamed upon me. Aye, Senor. 
Beamed. 

When we left the table, the little Indian 
insisted my things be moved to his room 
and my bed set up there. He said 
brothers should inhabit together. Thus it 
was. 

lt was a strange room, Sefor. More 
like a store. There were shelves of books 
everywhere; all very instructive. In a 
corner was a little desk with writing ma- 
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terials. It seems he 
Poetry, Senor. Poetry. 
make sense out of poetry. 

Well, Senor, I remained in Libertad a 
month, to the vast profit of the sewing- 
machine people. There was scarce a 
house but had at least one instrument— 
such was my charm—and as I walked the 
walks, I could hear their droning and the 
singing of the women. I was very happy, 
Senor. I felt I had done a good for 
Mexico. When people sing at their work, 
is it not good? I ask you. 


wrote poetry. 
I never could 


A ND, Sefor—such was my charm— 

I persuaded the Jefe Politico to es- 
tablish a school of instruction. He bought 
twenty-five instruments of the Model 
Nine, Junior. There was a fiesta and a 
dedication and I spoke to the people. And 
what a thrill to see the little ones learning 
to flounce and tucker as the professors 
showed the light! So you will see that my 
work in Libertad was done of a vast 
thoroughness. 
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But the work was done, 
Senior, and the time had come 
for going. It was a sad time. 
Aye! Sad. For I knew that 
when I saw my little bird 
again, she would belong to 
another. There was that in 
their eyes. So I kissed her 
hand and embraced the little 
Indian and joined them to- 
gether and blessed them. Then 
I climbed upon my mule and 
rode away. Very sad, Senor. 
Sad. 

Hastening here, lingering 
there, all to the vast profit of 
the sewing-machine people, I 
advanced my profession with 
vast diligence among the other 
cities of my orbit. At last, it 
was six months before I left 
Gamarra and turned again to- 
ward Libertad and my little 
bird. 

There was a vast singing in 
my heart, Senor, but in my 
body there was no happiness. 
The fever had me. Aye! But 
it had me. The last of my orbit 
lay down by the sea where the 
road is in the swamps and the 
mosquitoes are a thickness of 
black. Chenkan, Paludismo, 
La Playa. Stink holes, Senor. 
And of all—Gamarra! There, 
even the pigs have a fever, and 
the people cook pork twice to 


heat out the chills. That is a 
fact, Senor. They cook it 
twice. 


Now from Gamarra to Lib- 
ertad isno great way. A day, 
Senor, if you travel alone. But 
for me it was six. Three, I lay 
in a muleteer’s hut between 
chills and heats and wandering 
in the mad-lands. A_ time, 
Senor. I had a time. And 
that sixth day is a lost one. 
Gabriel, the peon, said I fell off 
three times before he tied me 
to the mule. That is one of 
the things I do not know. 

I remember only that it was 
night and the pack-animals 
were sniffing at shrubs in a patio under 
the stars. Someone was holding a candle- 
lantern while Gabriel untied my wrists 
from the pommel. Then I heard the 
voice of my little bird like a singing. 
But that was good, Senor! 

“You have entered your house, Sefior. 
But—Gabriel!—he is ill?” 

“Yes, Sefiora. The fever has him.” 

“Your pardon, Madam—” I began. 

“No, Senor! There are none here but 
your servants. Jose! Arturo! Manuel! 
Sons of sloths! Must thou be driven to 
help thy Master?” 

And then, Senor, I was in a bed. That is 
a way with fevers. Life is like a cinema 
with parts cut out. 

A yellow moon was shining through the 
door of a balcony, and a wind was puffing 
at the mosquito netting of the bed. I saw 
shelves of books and a desk and I knew 
this was the room of the little Indian. 
Across from me was another bed, and I 
thought he was sleeping in it. Aye! I 
thought that. (Continued on page 86) 
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@ Celery grown near Salem, Oregon, 
pays up to $4000 an acre a year 


To the Two-Thirds of 
All the Farmers Who 
Have Never Raised 
These Giant Crops— 
Who Have Toiled and 
Gambled Dispiritedly— 
This Article is Dedicated 


se ONTANA Oats Yields 
176 Bushels Per Acre!” 
“Idaho Onions Make 
goo Sacks to a Single 

Acre!” 
“One Acre of Alfalfa Seed Pays $325!” 
These newspaper headlines shout at 
me. They intrigue; they enthrall. They 
are real-life romances beyond the dreams 
of avarice. They beckon; I must follow. 
When as a boy I was farming on the 
frontier homestead in Sandhill, Nebraska, 
and the blizzards in winter and the hot 
winds and the grasshoppers came in sum- 
mer, I used to feel that the earth was 
virulently wicked; that the farmer was a 
sort of wandering Jew, accursed to live 
and never know the pleasure of death to 
defeat his plagues. ‘Then I’d take it all 
back, and say, “Such a beautiful, splendid 
world!” when the 80-pound watermelons 
and the giant squash ripened during the 
rare hot-wind-less falls, and the prairie 
chickens and the fat ducks came, and the 
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peanuts and the corn and the whole range 
of garden sass turned out in such riotous 
profusion. 

It was all a gamble; if you lost, you took 
it standing up, ragged, hungry, frozen, 
despairing—but still standing up and try- 
ing it again. If you won, you ate regu- 
larly, gloriously. One good win in any 
gambling game will outweigh in spirit a 
dozen losses. It did then; it always has, it 
always will. 

I have just been going over several 
hundred clippings from the Northwest, 
telling of farm yields in half a dozen 
states. It is a fascinating game, this 
news-clipping of the things that interest 
you. Some nameless fellow raises a whal- 
ing big squash; you look back to the days 
when you cosseted the most promising 
squash on your own boyhood farm, hoping 
for the prize at the fall fair. You cut off 
all the surplus runners; you hunted the 
bugs like a terrier after a rat; you fed the 
soil compost and barn leachings, and you 
simply marveled at the way that squash 
grew. You know how it’s done; this news- 
story man couldn’t do it a bit better, 
probably not so well. What he does, you 
feel as your own personal victory. 

You see the story of a big wheat yield. 
You recall your own efforts to make a 
record crop; fertilizing, selecting the best 
seed, drill vs. broadcasting, and the whole 
train of culture and harvest. The news 
story may not tell the process, but you 
know; it’s part of your own best, conquer- 
ing life, and you feel better over that 
wheat story than over pages of scandal. 

Well, that’s that; you know the rest. 
You did it—sometimes—in your own boy- 
hood. Somebody does it today. There 
are farm yields that go so far beyond the 
national averages that they seem im- 
possible, incredible; that sound like 
Arabian Nights or Munchausen inven- 
tions to interest people even while facing 
peril. It does make one even happy, to 
know that such stories persist; that the 
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A sea of Idaho wheat yielding 
84 bushels of grain to the acre 


Toppermost 


By Charles| 





@ John K. Winifred of Montana 
proudly displays a handful of 
58-bushel per acre wheat 


days of Jack-and-the-Beanstalk and of the 
fairies are not past, or even passing; that 
the marvels of Paul Bunyan and his blue 
ox Babe are being everlastingly repeated 
on the farms of America. 

The average yield of dry-land spring 
wheat for America is about 15 bushels an 
acre. All over Idaho, the 1927 yield was 
31 bushels; not for one intensive farm, but 


for a whole great state. 
| Bein there for sixteen years; | 
know hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of these wheat growers. At American 
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( Harvesting flax at St. Paul, 
Oregon. The flax here shown brought 
$200 an acre at Linen Mills in Salem 


Crop 


7. Lisle 


@G. B. Flynn of Burley, Idaho, who 

raised 830 bushels of potatoes on less 

than an acre, one of the heaviest yields 
ever recorded in the United States 


Falls, once the greatest primary wheat 
market in America, I was once the guest of 
former Governor Davis. He got a new 
auto, by express; wiped off the grease late 
at night, and the next day we rode over 200 
miles of the adjacent dry wheat lands. He 
was a real speed fiend; we chased jackrab- 
bits over those wheat fields, for the sheer 
joy of speed. One big jack gave us a stern 
chase; the speedometer showed 45 miles 
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an hour long before the jack turned off 
and thumbed his nose at us. Quite likely 
that jack, or his grandchildren, still live in 
the Snake River valley, to feed and wax 
fat on the wheat fields that sometimes 
they devastate. Possibly this Idaho yield 
was cut far below par by these same 
jacks—I wonder? 

They may have nipped the top off a lot 
of other Idaho crops; in a sectionswhere 
the county agents are expert rabbit 
poisoners, and where one rabbit drive 
yielded 30,000 rabbits and a community 
side-hunt for 30 days once brought in 
100,000 scalps, they certainly do destroy 
crops. I know one man who lost $11,000 
in crops, in one season; and that’s not 
hearsay with me, but bitter truth, for I 
had to finance the loss. They poisoned 
rabbits there this year, almost as never 
before. And yet, rabbits and all, fifteen 
separate clippings, from all over Idaho, 
show an average top wheat yield of 80.93 
bushels per acre. Somebody is getting 
prize wheat this year! 

I’ve visited some of these fields, in 
person. One 6o-acre tract at Gerome, 
Idaho, yielded 84 bushels per acre. The 
very toppermost 1927 yield was 94 
bushels of authenticated Federation wheat 
raised by Robert DeLong of Paul, Idaho. 
D. W. Barr of Melba had 92 bushels per 
acre, also of Federation. Federation is 
union, and “In Union There Is Strength,” 
seems to be the Federation growers’ 
motto; for most of the big yields are of 
Federation. 

However, those are not the top Idaho 
wheat records for all time. Several years 
ago, a yield of 121 bushels wheat per acre 
was reported from the pumping project 
near Twin Falls, Idaho. All these crops 
were on land that the United States sur- 
veyor general once urged for sale at 50 
cents an acre, if any fool could be found 
who would pay that much; he said it 
wasn’t worth even hell-room! The gold- 
hunters who took a billion dollars in placer 
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This ts not hay, but a portion of a mint 
field showing the mint in shocks and in 
the distance may be seen the mint sti!l 


gold from the early mines of Idaho, 
tramped over every one of these farms on 
their road to or from the mines, and 
cursed every foot of the worthless way. 
They even cursed the land where I. B. 
Perrine later raised $4000 worth of Jona- 
than apples on a single acre in one year. 

Those Idaho wheat fields have not been 
chemically fertilized. One of the best was 
a tract that had been in sugar beets for 
ten years. Some of the others were on 
alfalfa land; the alfalfa had stood for two 
or three years, and was then plowed up. 
The $120,000,000 Muscle Shoals plant in 
Tennessee, held as the greatest nitrogen- 
fixation possibility on earth, isn’t in it 
with the alfalfa plant, that takes the nitro- 
gen out of the air and not out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets, making a profit on its 
own hay and pasture and seed every 
minute, and then leaving the nitrogenated 
nodules to raise 100-bushel wheat and 30- 
ton crops of beets. Much Idaho alfalfa has 
been artificially treated with nitrogen- 
fixing culture; what it does to the soil is 
seen in the Idaho crop story. 


NE other year, George B. Flynn, of 

Burley, Idaho, on the Minidoka 
reclamation project within sight of that 
94-bushel wheat field, raised 830 bushels of 
potatoes on less than an acre of land. It 
was exceptional land; the tract had been a 
sheep-feeding lot, and it produced as any 
good farmer would expect. Even that isn’t 
the top record for potatoes; for in 1924a 
Californian grew 962.7 bushels of potatoes 
on a measured acre. The average yield in 
the United States over three federal census 
periods was only 98 bushels per acre. 
neighbor of Mr. Flynn, at Rupert, Idaho, 
raised 7700 bushels on 11 acres; and two 
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men at Salmon City 
raised $162,000 worth. 
These are not a 1927 
record; but they seem 
interesting as showing 
that an “average” rec- 
ord is most damnatory 
if one cares. 

Sam Borst, of Malta, 
Montana, has helped 
to make oats’ “average 
yields” despicable. His 
oats this year made 
176.5 bushels an acre. 
It was on land that in 
1925 produced beets, 
last year potatoes, and 
this year oats. Oats! 
I’ve seen 125-bushel 
oats grow in the Gar- 
den of the Nile, other- 
wise the Gallatin Valley 
of Montana, which I 
believed was the great- 
est grain ever grown. 
It was—almost; oat- 
meal made from such 
grain should depopu- 
late Scotland and take every porridge- 
loving Scot post-haste to Montana where 
a single acre will feed a man for a whole 
year. But this Malta oats is a top be- 
yond the top. 


ALTA, by the way, is closely 

‘tributary to the Missouri river; 
the stream that dreamers and several real 
statesmen are trying to reopen for 2500 
miles of cheap transportation. A Missis- 
sippi Valley farmer ought to get this 
superlative Montana oats for seed for 
about ten cents per bushel freight charge, 
if that river were opened. 

I’ve been through Malta; but I’ve 
really hunted sage hens over the Ben 
Darrah ranch at Shoshone, Idaho, where 
an 8-acre field this year averaged 120 
bushels oats to the acre. This is a com- 
parative failure, and measurably a neigh- 
borhood hissing; for in 1925 part of the 
same field yielded 148 bushels to the acre. 
They tell of this year’s record as one tells 
of Jim the family black sheep, who can’t 
be denied but who is everlastingly bring- 
ing shame on his old dad and his patient 
ma. Still, 120 bushels is four times the 
national oat average; it fails only in com- 
parison with the absolute top. A field at 


Wendell, Idaho, that I believe must be of 


a farm that I never saw but once owned in 

a trade, yielded 113.4 bushels oats per 

acre this year. This, too, is a vicious as- 

sault on the Average 
‘ield. 

The state of Oregon 
is forcibly encourag- 
ing the fiber flax in- 
dustry, by establish- 
ing a flax plant at the 
state prison and ap- 
propriating $100,000 
for financing the 
farmers’ flax crops. 
The flax yield has 
been increasing stead- 
ily, every year since 
the state started the 
business, from 114 
tons per acre in 1925, 


Toppermost Crops: 





€ And—1tf you will—some more toppermost 
crops. Frank, Valentine, William 
and Gresty Prior whose skin crop 
is a banner one in the garden 
of humanity 


age of twotons. The top yield this season 
is 170 tons from 30 acres; of four-foot flax 
that is making linen as fine as the Belfast 
spinners ever spun. ‘Three great linen 
mills are being established in Oregon and 
Washington, to make American linen. 
This top crop is worth $200 an acre. 

This fiber flax is low in seed yield; but 
Ed Blazer of Baker, Montana, who raises 
seed flax, had 1760 bushels from an 8o0- 
acre field this season, that his local news- 
paper clipping says “gives him a grand 
and glorious feeling.” Talk about your 
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golf scores or your high 
hands at bridge—Fd 
Blazer has them gasp- 
ing for their life in real, 
poignant interest. Re- 
duced to poultices, his 
one crop would heal ten 
states; it would paint 
a whole city with extra- 
fine linseed-oil paint; 
it would have enough 
seed-cake left to fatten 
a tremendous herd of 
prize beef—and Ed 
Blazer sees all these 
things growing on his 
fertile, well-tilled acres. 

Here’s a little crop 
record that might be 
important: 


ing to Roy Black, in 
Pioneer district, Polk 
County, Oregon, has 
just farrowed the last 
of 127 pigs in nine lit- 
ters. Pigs may be re- 
pugnant to the eye and 
the nose attuned to Delicious apples, 
Lambert cherries and other fine fruits; but 
127 pigs in one family is real pigs! 

Nobody knows where to stop in quoting 
production records; indeed, there is no 
stopping place, for just as one gets the 
field fairly covered, along comes another 
lot of new records to upset his work. 
Here’s this 400-acre orchard sale at 
Wenatchee, Washington, for $500,000. 
That doesn’t include the crop, valued this 
year at $175,000. Nothing fancy about 
it; just a common old apple orchard, of 
the standard kinds. Of course, one pays 
more for some of the fancy kinds; like the 
$1485 carload from 60 Delicious apple 
trees, considerably less than an acre, in 
the John Tish orchard near Caldwell, 
Idaho; or for Lambert cherries such as 
grew on one tree for Frank Nelson of 
Sunnyslope, Yakima Valley, Washington, 
that paid him $162 this year. 


TAH has always been strong for 
onions; their average yield was 
660 bushels per acre, in 1925. This year 
it is not so good; only about 400—though 
that would be unbelievable opulence in 
some states. But Parma, Idaho, is where 
they raise onions, even in this hard-luck 
year; the R. H. Young farm is turning 
out the yellow globes, 900 sacks or 1800 
bushels to the acre. I’ve been all over 
this Parma district, horseback, foot, auto, 
rail; whatever they 
claim, I _ believe. 
Right near there was 
raised 121 bushels of 
corn per acre, only a 
few years ago; and 29 
tons of sugar beets 
per acre. I have 
only the newspaper 
proof of this onion 
yield; the corn and 
beets are federal rec- 
ords—and land and 
tillage that will grow 
the one, will grow 
the other. 
But onions are a 


to this year’s aver- @ Nine hundred sacks of onions per acre were grown by R. H. Young of Parma, Idaho cheap crop, this year 
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at any rate. I think I’d rather be the 
rancher at Humboldt, California, who has 
just cleared $2000 an acre from head let- 
tuce. Or, I’d take a chance with John 
Nieman of Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
whose 20-acre crop of ginseng is valued at 
$20,000. Revolutions may come and go 
in China, but the ginseng market is still 
vigorous enough to absorb all the Nieman 
crop. The one drawback to ginseng is the 
fact that one harvests a crop only once in 
five years, where these other crops are 
annuals. They’ve made more than $2000 
an acre in a single annual crop of pepper- 
mint, in the Lake Labish district in 
Oregon and on the alluvial islands of the 
Columbia river; but this year the price is 
low, so that a $300 crop is important. 


WASHINGTON farm has a five- 

year average oat yield of 128 
bushels per acre; another produced 117.5 
bushels per acre in its best year. Only 
this season, Alexander Simpson of 
Mabton, Washington, had 97.5 bushels 
of wheat from a measured acre. John 
Kombol, of Winnifred, Montana, paid 
for the land, for all the cultivation and 
marketing, a house, and has money 
left from his 160 acres of 53-bushel 
1927 wheat. They used to pay for the 
farm in a single year, in the older home- 
stead days when land was cheap, and it 
passed as an everyday occurrence; but 
today land prices are so much higher that 
such a crop 1s of national moment. 

But big crops are not the only way out 
of financial thralldom. G. E. Fulkerson, 
of Medicine Lake, Montana, harvests his 
75 acres of 62-pounds-to-the-bushel wheat 
with a combine harvester, at a total cost 
of only $40. The binder twine alone used 
to cost that much, sometimes for 75-cent 
wheat. Farmer Fulkerson lops off the 
cost of production, where some others 
have increased the yield but increased 
the cost according to the law _ of 
diminishing returns. His is a good road; 


Toppermost Crops: 


full of joys that some never dream. 

William Prior, of San Rafael, Califor- 
nia, is in no sense of the word a farmer. 
But he has raised a wonderful crop of 
children. A year ago, their baby brother 
was terribly burned. The older four 
came with the offer of themselves for skin 
grafting. The seed was good; the cul- 
tures grew, and the baby brother re- 
covered, with hardly a scar. This year, 
John Dillon, a friendless, penniless 
stranger, fell across an electric third-rail 
and was so burned that the doctors said he 
couldn’t live without skin grafting. The 
four youngsters offered themselves; the 
operation was a complete success, and 
John Dillon lives. I like to think of these 
four wonderful children, and those skin 
grafts, as a banner crop in the garden of 
humanity. Skin grafting iiss know, 
for I’ve tried it, for a poor little burned 
waif whose name even [ do not know— 
and here these four Priors have saved two 
lives. If one can get inspiration from 
reading of crops that other men raise, 
here’s one 1927 story that ought to warm 
the heart. ‘A skin you love to touch” —if 
it were you or your baby they had saved! 

There are many more of these records; 
enough to make a man “fair lifted,” as the 
“Bonnie Brier Bush’? Scots would say 
Ill not deny the effect on me. Farming 
may depend on law for its average success; 
the tariff and long-time, easy loans and 
cooperative or state-guaranteed markets 
may be necessary to make the average 
farm a success. Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
famous economist, says that 10,000,000 
farmers should produce the food for all 
America; in effect releasing nearly 20,000,- 
ooo “average” farmers for other jobs— 
building Fords, or radios, or what not. 
These records that interest me, seem to 
show that Professor Ely has told only one- 


C Cutting hay, a mixture of timothy and 
red clover, in Idaho that yielded 
eleven tons to the acre. 
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half the truth—that five million top- 
notchers might indeed feed the nation, 
and have a vast surplus to sell abroad. 
That is, if they could regularly produce 
crops that are six to eight times the 
average. 

But of course, no man can dothat. The 
Isenhart orchard, 52 acres in the Wenat- 
chee 
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valley, Washington, averaging 800 
boxes per acre for the past six years, 
proves that it is worth the $80,000 paid 
for it this summer. But other good 
orchards and fields have their periods of 
certain failure. This year? Next year? 
By wind, hail, bugs, blight, flood? Don’t 
believe it—we’ll just take the gamble, and 
see when and how and whether. 


ECAUSE we are inveterate gam- 
blers who will not be denied, 
under the taunt of fear, it is 
to be impossible for Science to 
bring an universal economic panacea, 
which would be to move into other 
jobs the two-thirds of low or average 
farmers whom Dr. Ely says are now clut- 
tering up the American farms. Even the 
poorest have their dreams, and the joy af 
occasional winning crops; if not in their 
own (fields, then in the fields of their 
neighbors, or in the yet more fertile fields 
of imagination. Perhaps even the most 
sluggish or shiftless will some day come 
out of his shell, and these records will be 
his. The glory and the reward will be his; 
the pride and the courage and the sureness 
that his early roseate dreams of himself 
were true. 

To the two-thirds of all the farmers who 
have never yet raised these giant crops 
that fire the imagination, who have toiled 
and gambled dispiritedly but painstak- 
ingly along the “‘average yield” road, but 
who can glimpse in what other farmers are 
doing, a possibility above tariffs or federal 
loans or other gimcracks or stepladders or 
pills, this story is dedicated. Maybe next 


year they will win the capital prize! 
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The D 


Two Weeks with she 
Fall Beef Roundup 


T Sheridan, Wyoming, he 

descended from the Pullman, 

a tenderfoot almost clamor- 

ously eager for the West he 

had imaginatively created 

from his reading. That West did not 

exist, never had existed. It was such 
stuff as dreams are made of. 

The real West came along the platform 
to meet him in the person of Jack Arnold 
of the Quarter Circle U, a lean, broad- 
shouldered cattleman in his forties. 
The New Yorker was to learn later 
that few cattlemen go in for overstuffed 
upholstery in their physique. He wore a 
pinched-in Stetson, a flannel shirt, trousers 
with legs thrust into high heeled Blucher 
boots. Beside Arnold walked a brown, 
long-legged young fellow in patched over- 
alls, rundown cowboy boots, disreputable 
sombrero and fancy sleeveless vest. He 
of the blue overalls seized the suit cases 
and carried them to the car. 

The tenderfoot decided not to tip him 
yet. Plenty of time for that later. This 
was just as well. It developed in the 
course of the sixty-mile drive that they 
took across the Wyoming-Montana line 
that the young tramp was a fellow “dude”’, 
the son of a wealthy New Yorker, who was 
expecting to buy a stocked ranch for 
seventy or eighty thousand. He had come 
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Rides Circle 


ude 


on to Sheridan from the Quarter 
Circle U to get a shave or to go 
to a dance or to look at a saddle 


or on some other important 
business. 
The standards of Cattleland 


are at first just a little bit upset- 
ting to a New Yorker. 

“Is the ranch far?” asked the 
tenderfoot. 

“Not far,” Arnold said laconi- 
cally. 
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@ Dudes at main and cook tents on roundup 
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@ The Quarter Circle U ranch 


In these days when the automobile has 
obliterated space, sixty miles on paved 
boulevards is a before-breakfast run; but 
the same distance in the ranch country of 
Montana, over hills and divides, with fre- 
quent chuck holes, in clouds of yellow 
dust—well, that is twice as far. The Big 
Horns rose clear and blue in the distance. 
Once there was a far view of the Tetons. 
Beside the road ran the Tongue River. 
Meadow larks flufig out joyous notes. The 
lungs drank in air exhilarating as wine. 

As the car swung around the curves of 
the road following the Tongue a sharp 
interruption brought it to a halt. A shot 
rang out. Three masked riders armed 
with rifles held the roadway. One of 
them ordered “Hands up!” in a girlish 
soprano. 

Jack Arnold grinned. A slim figure in 
overalls, cowboy boots and sombrero 
ranged alongside the car. Very bright 
eyes gleamed merrily through the slit in 
the mask. The occupants of the car were 
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women alike—wore flannel or 
cotton shirts, blue overalls or 
other nondescript trousers stuck 
in highheeled cowboy boots, and 
bandana handkerchiefs tied loosely 
and carelessly around the throat. 
The newly arrived “dude” wore 
the only coat in the room. He 
was still in his “store” clothes. 

That he remedied next morn- 
ing. He was dude complete when 
he stepped into the breakfast 
room. Riding breeches, boots, 
spurs—everything correct. Cor- 
rect for Central Park, but appar- 
ently not for Cattleland. The 
new dude took one look around 
and decided that his beautiful 
Abercrombie-Fitch stuff would 
have to be junked. 
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@ Dudes at the home ranch tent houses 


relieved of a package of cigarettes, a box 
of candy and the day’s newspaper. Then 
the car was permitted to proceed. 

The tenderfoot would not have short- 
ened the road a foot. Nevertheless, he 
eased himself out of the car at the Quarter 
Circle U a bit jolted. A good road in 
Montana still seems to be any one over 
which a car can travel. 

While the tenderfoot was removing the 
stains of travel the supper bell rang. He 
entered a dining room filled with young 
people noisy with their talk and laughter. 
He was introduced by the mistress of the 
ranch, a very charming and cultivated 
lady, and for the moment the noise was 
hushed. The youngsters reverted to the 
conventional. Then the gayety began 
again, bubbled over once more. 

The newcomer eyed these dude ranch 
guests. They were from good families of 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
elsewhere, and in spite of their garb they 
looked it. All of them—young men and 
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It was. Within forty-eight hours he 
had the overalls, the Stetson hat, : the 
Hyers boots, the sleeveless vest worn by 
his fellows. He did his best to look like 
Montana. He even tried to talk Mon- 
tanese. When someone asked him a 
question he did not answer “Yes” or 
“No”, but “Yes, I do” or “No, I don’t” 
with the slight courteous rising inflection 
of Cattleland. 

If anyone had told him a week before 
that the height of his ambition would be 
to be mistaken for a native of the hill 
country he would have smiled. He had 
not known then how pretty girls from the 
finishing schools of Washington and Bos- 
ton would hang on the words of a “corral 
dog” and be pleased to call him Bill when 
he called them Polly or Barb or perhaps 
more formally Margaret. He was doing 
what all the others had done, sloughing 
the state of mind that by training had 
become second nature to him. 


OR a day or two the dude spent his 
time getting acquainted with the 
ranch and the guests. There were pretty 
girls to be talked with, the corral to be in- 
spected, calf roping and horse wranglin 
to be observed. He saddled horses “a 
tried out lariats. He rode along various 
trails leading into the hills. On the ranch 
there is a battlefield where General Miles 
fought the Cheyennes. Old arrow heads 
may still be picked up on the butte where 
the Indians made their stand. Eve 
ride had its own charm, for the hills have 
an eternal variety when one has eyes to 
see. 

After dinner there was usually a little 
bridge or a little dancing in high heeled 
boots to the music of a victrola. Then 
bed, deep sleep, and in no time at all the 
rising bell. When he emerged from his 
tent house the sun would be streaming 
(Continued on page 56) a 
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Stunt Flying—When 
the Movies Take a 


Hand—Isn’t Always 
What /7’s Cracked 
Up to Be 


HE girl’s eyes held more scorn 

than those of a movie direc- 
tor gazing upon a Park Ave- 
nue bath-room for the first 
time. 

“Stunts?” she muttered disgustedly. 
“If you call that stuff stunting—well, I’m 
Little Eva and we’re both standing on the 
ice right now!” 

Buck Bartley said nothing. He con- 
sidered it the safest thing to do, under 
the circumstances. When it came to the 
fair sex Buck had always been able to hold 
his own. But this girl was something else 
again. She had a knack of slapping the 
air full of sharp remarks. 

“I understood you to say you were a 
stunt man, Mr. Bartley,” she said slowly. 
“Was I right?” 
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Buck grinned. He was tall and lean, 
with grey eyes and a brown, well-featured 
face. He spoke in something of a drawling 
tone. 

“It’s what I’ve always thought,” he 
stated simply. “Of course, when it comes 
to expert opinion—” 

He bowed slightly. The girl nodded 
her head. The girl was a peach. Slender, 
about five feet, eight and a half. Dark 
hair and eyes—very sun-browned. He 
imagined her teeth would be whiter than 
those of the girls on the front covers of 
magazines—if she’d smile. So far she 
hadn’t. 

“* “Plane crashes, cut singles, doubles and 
triples. Live jumps—no pulloffs. All 
changes—plane to plane, auto to plane, 
drag off plane to ground, wing walking 
and breakaway—” 

The girl stopped reading from the clip- 
ping Buck had handed her. Her nar- 


rowed, dark eyes met his. 
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“What happened?” she asked. “I don’t 
see any crate? Did you walk tothe field?” 

Buck Bartley shook his head. His face 
was grim. 

“Bummed a ride in a flivver,”’ he stated. 
“Heard there was a circus here. Didn’t 
know it was a female circus. Excuse me 
for being alive, please. Used to know 
Charlie Jones—thought he was running 
the outht. We flew together, over in 
France, and—” 


E saw the girl’s eyes widen. For 
a flashing second he thought she 
would smile. But she didn’t. 

“Charlie’s not flying with us now,” she 
said slowly. “I’m running the outfit— 
I’m his sister.” 

Buck stared. So this girl was the kid 
sister Charlie had talked about over on 
the other side of the pond. He’d always 
said she was snappy, a scrapper. 

“Don Ellman was dragged with his 
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*chute, two days ago,” she went on. ‘He 
hit a fence and was pretty badly hurt. 
We’re short a man—and we’ve a movie 
job just outside of Los Angeles. Ever do 
a double ’chute jump, or was that clipping 
just bunk?” 

Buck grinned. “I’ve done four doubles 
—and one triple,” he stated. ‘No more 
triples, though. She cracked open fifty 
yards off the ground, the last one.” 

The girl nodded. ‘“Didn’t get enough 
altitude,” she stated. ‘‘Well, want me to 
ride you up for a double?” 

Buck Bartley shook his head. 

‘Have to take my word for it,” he 


stated. “I’m broke—but I’m not that 
foolish. No use cutting loose just for 
fun.” 


The girl flushed, and then frowned. 
Her eyes narrowed again. 

“Why don’t you grab a nice, safe job 
on the ground?” she asked. 

Buck smiled grimly. ‘Why don’t 
you?” he snapped back. “Can you do 
anything besides fly a ship?” 

That got her. Those black eyes flashed. 

“Maybe I can’t,” she snapped back. 
“But I wouldn’t refuse to show my stuff— 
not if I were broke and trying to land a 
job.” 

Buck Bartley shrugged his shoulders. 
He spoke in a low, hard tone. 

“The chances are that I was flying 
ships and stepping off wings when you 
were looking at pictures of planes with 
great, big eyes. You aren’t the only 
lady who ever took a ship up. I’ve seen 
“em come—and I’ve seen ’em go. Ill 
take chances when it means something, 
but not just to show a bobbed-haired 
boss something she knows is a fact, any- 
Way. 

Che girllaughed. Her teeth were white, 
too. Very white. 

‘A hundred bucks—for a double 
lrop!” Her voice was calm. ‘‘And 
droy as calm 
I'll give you a job if you pull it 
smooth and we don’t have to 
sponge you into a basket.” 

Buck Bartley grinned. ‘Get 
me the ’chutes!”? he snapped. 
“Hold that Jenny on a climb for 
my step-off. And have the hun- 
dred smackers ready!” 

The girl’s eyes were narrowed again. 
She turned toward the nearest two- 
seater, called to a mechanic near the ship. 

“Wind that Jenny up, Bill! The 
young feller here—he’s going to pull a 
double drop. Dig me up a helmet and 
goggles, too.”’ She turned to Buck again, 
her eyes holding a peculiar expression. 


399 


“Scared, Mr. Bartley? 


UCK stared at 
lighted a pill. 

“You've been pulling a lot of stuff for 
the movies—I can see that!’ he stated 
disgustedly. ‘‘A lot of fuss over nothing. 
‘Came the dawn!’ stuff. I'll bet there 
isn’t anything you don’t know about 
ships, eh?” 

The girl looked him squarely in 
the eyes. 

“There may be a lot of things I 
don’t know about planes, Mr. Bart- 
ley,” she said slowly, “but there isn’t 
an awful lot I don’t know about male 
pilots of planes! And while we’re 
telling each other jokes—here’s 


her.’ Then he 
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another: I read the Buck 
Bartley!” 

He took that standing and it told him a 
lot. The girl knew all about it. She knew 
why he was broke, and why he hadn’t 
flown to the field for a job. She knew, at 
least, all that the papers had spread over 
the front pages. 

“Do you believe all you read, Miss 


papers, 


Illustrated by 


Fetfery Reynolds 


Jones?” he asked grimly, after a little 
silence. 

She laughed again. 

laugh. 
“If I did,” she snapped back, “I'd 
never take a chance on your pulling a 
bad one from my ship! Oh, Bill! Find 
Mr. Bartlett a couple of those Ross ’chute- 
packs, will you?” 

She turned toward the Jenny. Buck 
Bartlett watched her go, watched the 
stride, the firm carriage. He felt kind of 
funny inside. 

“Charlie’s sister!” he muttered. “Try- 
ing to break her neck at the sky game. 
Can you beat it?” i 

He took a long pull on his cigaret. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe she’s good at it,” he muttered. 
“T’ll ask this guy Bill.” 

He did, and Bill gave him a sort of 
queer look. 

“Is the boss good?” he replied grimly. 
“Say, she’s alive, aint she?” 

“Sure,” Buck agreed. “And 
so was Al Hollins, until he got 
bumped off. What I’m asking 
is—will she stay alive?” 


It was a harsh 
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The mechanic grunted. ‘What in hell 
do you care?” he shot back. ‘“You’ve 
got a ’chute, aint you?” 

Buck grinned. ‘I’ve got two of them,” 
he returned. “But we’ve got to get up a 
bit before I can use them.” 

The mechanic shifted his chew. He 
shook his head. 

“Some guys want everything!’ he mut- 
tered. ‘And some more, too!” 

Buck was strapping on the harness of 
the Number 2 ’chute-pack when the girl 
came to his side, followed by a red-headed 
individual, set for the air. 

“Buck Bartley, Mr. Cross—Dave Cross, 
Mr. Bartley!” The girl smiled. 

The two men shook hands. 
grinned cheerfully. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Bartlett,” he 
stated. ‘Read about you in the papers 
and I’ve got to hand it—” 

“Not Bartlett—Bartley!” 

Buck interrupted. 

The red-headed one con- 
tinued to grin. 

“Figured you were a good 
pair,” he stated, and glanced 
at the girl. She was frown- 


Cross 


ing. Buck groaned. ‘ 
“Where does Mr. Ross f 
come in?” he asked f 
the girl grimly. 
“Not Ross— 
Cross!” that in- 















dividual corrected. 
“lm shooting 
your stuff.” 
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Buck straightened. He looked at 
Cross, and then his eyes went to those of 
the girl. He shrugged his shoulders. _ 

“Didn’t think you’d pass out good coin 
for nothing,” he said slowly. “Sorry— 
but count me out. I don’t do double 
drops with a camera shooting me—not 
for a hundred bucks.” 

The girl laughed. “We'll boost it to 
five hundred,” she stated. “Mr. Cross 
wants it for the National News—they’ve 
never shot a double ’chute drop.” 

Buck smiled slightly. “They shot one 
when I went down after Dearie Dawn,” 
he corrected. “But Miss Dawn didn’t 
like it—so she bought them off—” 

“And destroyed the film!” the girl 
added. “She must have been crazy about 
you, Mr. Bartley—she hated you so well.” 

Buck scowled. The girl had a way of 
sizing things up. She was a keen thinker. 
Charlie Jones’ sister! It didn’t seem possi- 
ble—Charlie had been such a homely cuss. 

“Getting back to business,” he said 
slowly, “I do the jump-off, cut loose from 
the first ’chute, drift down on the spread 
of the second. And I get five hundred. 
Do I guess right?” 

The News man nodded. ‘Fair enough!” 
he stated. “But just to get a kick in the 
thing, we’ll have Miss Jones circle around 
your second ’chute—and I'll shoot some 
close-ups. Try to hit the field—and I 
might even get your landing. You might 
let her drag you a few feet, if you’re in 
the clear. Give the public a kick—that’s 
our slogan!” 

Buck nodded. “I might!” he agreed. 
“Well, let’s get going!” 

The camera man winked at the girl. 
She had a faint smile on her face. 

“Came the dawn!” Mr. Cross an- 
nounced cheerfully. “Do be careful— 
both of you!” 


UCK BARTLEY climbed in the 

rear cockpit of the Jenny which 
the girl was piloting. He was thinking. 
Two weeks ago Buck had fallen pretty 
hard for a yellow-haired gal by the real 
name of Kate Conway. The movie fans 
knew her as Dearie eon, She didn’t 
do high-brow stuff. She played the 
feminine lead in serials. 

Miss Dawn flopped over the side of a 
speed-boat, in escaping from the villain of 
the piece, and it had been Buck’s job to 
make a double drop into the lake and 
haul her out. The idea of the double drop 
was that he could get down faster. After 
the first plunge the ’chute would drift 
him down slowly. And that wasn’t fast 
enough. The director had a brilliant 
idea. He had a kick—and logical reason 
for it. He’d flash a sub-title. And then 
he’d have Buck cut loose from the first 
’chute. He could drop two thousand feet 
before the second ’chute opened—that 
would get him down a lot faster. It was 
a great idea. 

It had worked fine—all except one part 
of it. The water in the lake had been 
cold, and Dearie Dawn did not like cold 
water. She had wanted a substitute— 
but the director was a realist. So Dearie 
had dropped off the speed-boat and floun- 
dered in the water. Buck had made the 
double drop. There was just one slip—he 
had landed a good half mile away from 
the struggling Dearie. She had been furi- 
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Came the Dawn: 


ous. There had been a big scene, in which 
Dearie had told Buck exactly where to go 
and how to get there. His explanations 
hadn’t registered. Buck was tired after 
that half mile swim. And Dearie Dawn 
had been hauled aboard a boat before he 
reached the spot. 

Thus, when she lost her temper and 
rushed at him, he had calmly picked her 
up and tossed her into the lake. That 
was what the newspapers had got—SKY 
STUNTER TOSSES STAR IN LAKE— 
and all the rest of it. 

Al Jennings had given him the gate, 
after that. You couldn’t exactly blame 
Al. His circus had had several juicy stunt 
jobs lined up with Dearie Dawn’s com- 
pany. But it was all off, after that. 
Dearie was temperamental. She was con- 
vinced that Buck had made a fool of her. 
The water had been frightfully cold. And 
he had tossed her into the lake! 

Dearie Dawn had plenty of influence— 
and she used it. Al Jennings lost the con- 
tracts, and he lost the chance to collect 
on the film of the double drop. They 
told Buck that Dearie Dawn was so mad 
she touched a match to the stuff. And 
that was that. But this girl—this Jones 
girl—she was wise to all that. And she’d 
called his get-off a “bad one”. He didn’t 
like that idea. 

He leaned forward in the rear cockpit— 
and tapped her on the shoulder. 

“‘Wind’s north,” he told her. “This is 
a big field—but I’ve got to cut loose 
twice, you know. I’ll say when I’m ready 
to go over the side. Not you!” 

Her eyes flashed. “Be yourself, Buck!” 
she shot back at him. “If you live long 
enough to know more about me, you’ll 
learn that I let the guy that takes the 
chance do the talking. Just say when!” 

Then she taxied the Jenny out, followed 
by another Curtiss J. N. 4, in which were 
a pilot and Dave Cross. There was a 
camera bracketed in the rear cockpit for 
the shoot stuff. 

The girl got the ship off like a veteran. 
No drift, no bouncing over the ground. 
There were a group of men standing off 
to one side; she waved at them and they 
waved back. Then she pulled a hair- 
raising zoom, leveled off and started a 
slow climb toward the north. Buck Bart- 
ley relaxed in the rear cockpit. He in- 
spected the harness of both ’chutes care- 
fully. He fingered the rip-cords. 

“Bum joker—this Cross!” he mut- 
tered. “Thought we were a good pair— 
why? Because I tossed that movie queen 
in the lake—he figures I’m as snappy as 


this Jones kid. Not quite. But I’ll hit 


that field for her—that’s sure. Hit it 
from ten thousand!” 
It wouldn’t be a cinch. The field 


was about a quarter mile long—about a 
half mile wide. He might have to slip the 
second ’chute, in order to make it. But 
he’d show her! 

At eight thousand he stood up in the 
rear cockpit and looked around. The 
second Jenny was close to them, off to the 
right. The girl was flying nicely. If she 
held the ship right on the course, and got 
two thousand feet more of altitude— 
they’d be about right for the hop off. 
There were no clouds in the sky. 

The engine died suddenly; the girl 
jerked her head. 
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“Sit down—buckle that safety-belt 
strap!” she shouted. 

He sat down. But he didn’t buckle 
the belt. The girl was gliding at a mild 
angle. 

“Cut that out!” he shouted above the 
whistle of wind through flying wires. 
“Get altitude!” 

She jerked her head again. 

“Shut up!” she snapped. 

He swore softly. The other Jenny 
came up on the right. He saw Cross 
at the crank of the camera. The girl 
waved her hand, nodded her head vigor- 
ously. Cross started to crank. The girl 
dove the Jenny steeply. The exhausts 
roared. 

“Loop!” Buck muttered, and changed 
his mind about the belt buckle. He 
snapped it. 


A’ the girl could loop! She put 
the Jenny over five times in suc- 
cession, and she put her over smoothly. 
Then she did the other stuff—spirals, 
vertical banks, side-slips, wing-overs. 
About everything but a barrel-roll, and 
Jennies don’t roll much. 

Buck muttered to himself. Showing 
off? He thought so at first, and then he 
got a glimpse of the other Jenny. She was 
off _ the right, and Cross was shooting 
it all. 

“Business!” he muttered. “And maybe 
funny business, at that!’ 

The girl pulled the plane out of a tight 
tail-spin. She leveled off, gave her the 
gun, started to climb again. She waved a 
hand once more—and Cross stopped 
cranking. The other Jenny flew in closer. 
The girl jerked her head. 

“That’s that!” she called above the 
exhaust roar. “You’re next!” 

Buck grinned. Charlie’s sister was good. 
She hadn’t lost a lot of altitude, and she 
was getting it back now. He unbuckled 
the safety-belt strap, got to his feet. 

At ten thousand she stuck her head 
over the side of the fuselage and watched 
the field, pretty far back of them, south 
of them. Then suddenly she called out. 

“How’s this, Buck? Can you hit the 
lake?” 

He grunted. There was no lake in sight. 
And it was about perfect. But he shook 
his head. 

“Keep her climbing!” he instructed 
grimly. 

He thought the girl was laughing, but 
the exhaust roar made him uncertain. 
And she had spoken about a lake. Some- 
thing, he decided, was doing. But what? 

He pounded on the side of the fuselage, 
and when she turned, he got a leg over 
the fabric, got a foot on a wing-surface. 
Then he reached for a strut. The other 
Jenny was flying close—Cross was at the 
camera crank again. 

Buck Bartley worked his way out to 
the wing-tip slowly. The wind pressure 
was terrific. He was going to jump off— 
a “live” jump, not a drag-off with the 
*chute opened first. The Jenny was bank- 
ing off, getting ready to shoot the plunge. 
The girl called to him. 

“Point down, Buck!” 

He stared at her. She cried out again, 
hey voice coming to him above the beat of 
the engine. 

“Point down!” 
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He didn’t know exactly why he did it— 
but he did! Clinging to a strut with his 
left hand, he pointed down with his right. 

“Now!” the girl shouted. “Get off!” 

The Jenny was climbing at just the 
right angle. Buck’s right hand went to 
the rip cord of the Number One ’chute. 
He let go. 

He plunged downward, his body turn- 
ing again and again in the air. He counted 
twelve—jerked the rip-cord ring. The 
baby lead-chute was sprung—it snapped 
open. It pulled out the big, white spread 
of crackling silk. Harness tightened about 
Buck’s body; his head was flung down- 
ward, around. Then he was drifting, get- 
ting his breath back, shaking the tears 
from his eyes. 

The double roar of plane 
engines attracted his attention. 
He squirmed around in the 
harness. The girl was diving 
her Jenny straight at him, and 
diving close was the other ship. 
Buck grinned. 


UT the next second the 

grin faded. The girl’s 
Jenny banked almost’ vertical 
around the ’chute. She leaned 
over the side, something flashing 
in her right hand. The engine 
roar died—there was a spurt 
of red, a sharp crack! 

She had a gun—was shooting 
at him! 

Instinctively he cried out. 
There were two more spurts of 
red! Two more cracks! 

He felt no pain. He was 
conscious of the fact that he 
must cut loose from the Number 
One ’chute quickly. His fingers 
snapped two of the harness 
buckles. The girl was waving 
to him. He slipped the last 
one—plunged straight down- 
ward. 

Even as his body plunged he got it. 
They were shooting the stuff, of course. 
The girl was only faking a shoot at him. 
It wasn't news-reel stuff. It was a frame- 
up! 
Her jerked the rip-cord of the Number 
Two ’chute. The lead-silk snapped out, 
jerking the big spread from the pack. 

A Jenny was diving near him, but not 
the girl’s ship. Dave Cross was at the 
camera. Buck felt a desire to shake a 
fist, but he didn’t. Five hundred bucks 
were five hundred bucks! He scowled 
and kicked around. ‘The girl’s ship was 
a half mile away, perhaps a mile. 

The field was less than a half mile to the 
south; the wind was carrying him nicely. 
The Jenny circled around, not very close. 
At a thousand feet he saw that he would 
over-shoot the field unless he slipped. He 
tugged the shrouds of the leading edge, 
slanted the silk of the ’chute. It drifted 
down more sharply, slanting toward the 
field. The Jenny was still circling; Cross 
was still at the camera. 

Buck released the shrouds, prepared 
for the landing. He’d have a drop speed of 
sixteen feet a second. He’d hit almost in 
the center of the field; there was a crowd 
running out to meet him. He grinned. It 
was a perfect double drop. The girl would 
have no kick coming. 
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Buck Bartley flexed his legs, struck 
earth. He drifted about ten feet, let the 
*chute drag him. Then he cut loose, 
scrambled to his feet and emerged from 
beneath the collapsing silk spread. He 
straightened. 

Some one shouted, and Buck turned. 
He turned just in time to throw up an arm 
in self protection. But he didn’t save him- 
self completely. A heavy blow knocked 
him off balance, another hard punch sent 
him to his knees. 

He staggered to his feet. Before him 
stood a tough looking character, a scowl 
on his bearded face. He was half crouched, 
his fists clenched. Buck stared, then rage 
gripped him. At the same time a voice 
came from behind him. 


Lupin Fields in Spring 


By Joan Ramsay 


Here are the purple pastures of the bees 
Spreading to silence in the empty noon; 
The piping satyr wind has stilled his tune 
And in blue honeyed fountains takes his ease, 
Through petalled azure wading to the knees, 
And bees step soft in pollen-dusted shoon 

As they take up the muted notes and croon 
Among the blossoms’ hushed antiphonies. 


Here are the shadow of an ancient Spring, 
The echo of a music, passed from earth 
Forever—only these their shades remain 
That in the cadence of a bee’s bright wing, 
The meadows’ dark blue mist, have their re-birth, 
And will through untold Aprils live again. 


“All right, Sam—we’ll cut from there. 
That’s fine—” 
Buck swore. ‘Cut hell!’ he shouted, 
and leaped at the rough-looking individual. 

That gentleman leaped to one side. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “It’s pictures! It’s 
all right—it’s all in—” 

That was as faras he got. A well-aimed 
right battered him back on his heels. And 
then he got mad. And on Buck’s next 
rush the rough-looking gent didn’t jump 
aside. He dodged, feinted with his left— 
and swung his right. 

It caught Buck squarely under the left 
ear. He pitched forward—and though a 
lot of things had happened in the last half 
hour, Buck Bartley forgot them. 

* * * 


“and you shouldn’t have hit so hard 
—you—an ex-champion! You knew he 
wasn’t wise to the game!” 

Buck blinked his eyes—and listened. 
The buzzing was going out of his ears. 

“He was set to murder me!” It was a 
man’s voice. “I hit him in self defence, 
I’m telling you!” 

Buck Bartley looked up into the eyes 
of Charlie Jones’ sister. He sat up. Some 
one had splashed water in his face; he 
shook it off. 

“You’re—you’re a fine bunch!” he mut- 
tered shakily. Then he looked at the girl. 
“T hit the field, didn’t 1?” 
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The girl smiled. “You sure did, Buck!”’ 
she replied, a little tremor in her voice. 
“You won’t have to throw any one in the. 
lake this time!” 

Buck grunted. He scowled up at the 
rough-looking individual. 

“You’ve got a wallop, boy!’ he stated. 
“Ex-champion of what?” 

The bearded one grinned. “Light- 
heavyweight class,” he returned. “Didn’t 
mean to soak you that hard.” 

Buck got to his feet. The girl, who had 
been kneeling beside him, rose also. There 
was quite a crowd around them, but it 
broke up as the girl led him away from 
the plane. 

“Kate—Dearie Dawn is a cousin of 
mine,” she said quietly. “She’s got a 
temper, that lady! After you 
tossed her in the lake she came 
down and told me her tale of 
woe. They needed some air 
stuff in the picture—the one she 
said you'd spoiled. I figured 
you'd be along, looking for a 
job. So I shipped Charlie off 
the field—and we framed you, 
Buck. That’s why I pretended 
to pop at you in the air. I was 
the vamp. Sam O’Leary was 
the villam. He was supposed 
to attack you when you landed. 
They were shooting from behind 
you, and they were going to cut 
in the real stuff. But you got 
sore—and Sam walloped you 
one.” 

Buck Bartley frowned. “You 
framed me, eh? All because I 
shoved your cousin in the lake!” 

The girl shook her head. 
“They had to have air stuff in 
the picture. Good stuff. Some- 
thing like that double drop. I 
just helped.” 

“That’s all,” Buck came back 
grimly. “You just helped!” 

The girl said nothing. Buck drew a 
deep breath. He rubbed the spot beneath 
his left ear. The girl laughed softly. 

“Buck,” she asked slowly and in a 
peculiar tone, “are you awful sore?” 

He grinned. “Pretty sore,” he stated. 
“Charlie mentioned your first name, but 
I—it seems to me—” 

He stopped. The girl laughed again. 

“Buck,” she stated, “you’re some 
*chute hopper. My first name is Dawn. 
Isn’t it hot—Dawn Jones?” 


| teu groaned. “Came the dawn!” 
he muttered. “Came a couple of 
dawns, I’d say! Dawn, your air-work is 
sweet!” 

Dawn Jones sighed. “My ground- 
work’s pretty fair, too!’ she half whis- 
pered. 

And Buck Bartley nodded. “You’ve 
got what the movie directors call tech- 
nique,” he stated. “Do I get a steady 
job with the Jones outfit?” 

The girl smiled. ‘Nothing but!” she 
replied emphatically. ‘Do you really 
want one?” 

Buck chuckled. 
down sometime—” 

He broke off. The girl’s eyes were up 
toward the sky. 

And after that—well, things happen 
fast in the air! 


“T’ve got to settle 
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California’s Grape Crop 


Profits dy Nature’s 
Ignorance of 


Constitutional 





Amendments 


HE sign which 

makes the title 

of this article 

hangs on a once 

abandoned shed 
on the San Francisco water- 
front. 

For the last four'years the 
place has hummed with 
industry. 

Through a rough drive- 
way that separates the walls 
of corrugated metal, heavy 
trucks weighted down with 
California grapes chug their 
way in daily procession. 

Within, huge electric presses reduce the 
grapes to juice in the twinkling of an eye. 
Heavy barrels of the fluid are carted away 
to box cars on sidings close by. Men and 
women drive up—some in limousines; 
others in rattling flivvers. Some carry 
empty demijohns in their hands as they 
enter the “office,” only to drag them out, 
heavy, five minutes later. Others hop in 
empty-handed and leave with neat glass 
containers. 

A business-like young foreigner greets 
you from behind the counter. “We crush 
the grapes to order,” he says politely, 
“it’s 65 cents a gallon.” 

“How long must I wait until it’s wine?” 
you ask. 

“How long must you wait until it’s 
ready?”’ he corrects, with a twinkle in his 
eye. “Four months—about that.” 

“Four months for a kick?” 

“Yes, and fully 8 per cent by then,” he 
promises. 

Your nostrils catch the odor of stale 
grape skins. The sour fumes of wine are 
in the air. Through the glass of the office 
door you catch a glimpse of the great wine 
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presses; of overflowing 
grape boxes dragged 
slowly overhead on belts 
of chain. All around, 
stacked in piles to the 
roof, are empty crates. 
Men are running back 
and forth. The whir of machinery drowns 
their footsteps. 

“Have you ten gallons ready?” you ask. 

“We'll mash it out for you in a jiffy,” 
the “‘juice man”’ assures, as matter-of-fact 
as if her were to grind your coffee fresh 
from the roaster. “You see we never 
keep it on hand. When they want to buy 
it, we make the juice to order. What 
happens to it after you take it away aint 
any of our business. Some send us their 
grapes from all over the state to be 
pressed. We mash ’em and haul it right 
on to the cars. Only we don’t keep a drop 
here on hand—that’s our business.” 

He detects the smile you can’t conceal. 
“No, they haven’t bothered us yet and 
we've been here four years,” he volun- 
teers. “Sold 50,000 gallons last season— 
this season we'll do 75,000 easy. Guys 
come around and we know they’re prohis. 
They ask a few questions and blow. What 
can they do? We sell unfermented grape 
juice and that’s all. And there’s never a 
drop around the place older than a day. 
That’s because we mash ’em to order.” 

And that’s the story of the phenomenal 
growth of California’s vast grape industry 
—an industry that prohibition threatened 
but did not kill; the industry that has 
grown by leaps and bounds since prohibi- 
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(All grapes! A typical trainload o/ 
the California crop, leaving 
for the East 


tion became the law of the land. It’s 
one of the most amazing stories of Ameri- 
can industry today—this story of Califor- 
nia’s vineyards. It’s the story of an in- 
dustry reborn; of panic turned to wealth. 

Eight years ago came_ prohibition. 
California grape growers, with millions at 
stake, looked on in terror. Some inter- 
planted their vineyards with fruit trees; 
others pulled out the vines entirely. No 
one doubted that the grape business was 
doomed. 

Then, almost overnight, came the unex- 
pected. A sudden, crying demand for 
California grapes—juice grapes, raisin 
grapes, table grapes. It came, sweeping 
westward like a whirlwind, from all ove: 
the country. It’s kept on coming—more 
and more—still coming. 

Today, California’s gigantic grape in- 
dustry represents an aggregate value of 
$250,000,000— investments and produc- 
tion combined. All classes of grapes pile 
up an annual income of $53,000,000. 

Grapes that yielded the grower from $6 
to $12 a ton before prohibition now bring 
from $20 to $80. 


A 1919, when the Volstead enactment 
became law, 322,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia were laid out in grapes—juice, table 
and raisin varieties. Today vineyards are 
spread over more than 663,000 acres. 

In three months of 1927, a string of 
73,000 freight cars, crammed full of 
grapes, rolled out of California. They 
carried nearly 1,000,000 tons from Bear 
State vineyards to every corner of the 
United States. 

In ninety days the railroads had piled 
up.a neat revenue of $45,000,000 for 
freight and icing alone. The growers of 
black juice grapes—just one of the classes 
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of vineyard crops—had taken in $16,- 


,000. 

And the demand for California grapes 
continues. 

You ask why. 

E. M. Sheehan, president and active 


general manager of the California Grape 
Growers’ Exchange—a vast cooperative 
marketing organization founded by the 
late Colonel Harris Weinstock—turns to 
the bookcase. He pulls out a bound copy 
of the Volstead act, and asks you to peruse 
the last clause of Section 29 of Title 2 in 
that far-famed piece of American legisla- 
tion. 

And while Mr. Sheehan digs into his 
correspondence, this is what you read: 

‘The penalties provided in this act 

against the manufacture of liquor without 
a permit shall not apply to a person for 
manufacturing non-intoxicating cider and 
fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, 
but such cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having 
permits to manufacture vinegar.” 

Sheehan smiles. “Can you tell when a 
fruit Juice is intoxicating and when it is 
not?” he asks. “Neither can Uncle Sam. 
The courts of the land have so held, not 
once but time and again.” 


Hi pulls a stack of decisions out of 
his drawer—decisions from courts 
high and low in various scattered parts 
of the country. 

“‘Here’s what the courts have had to 
say about it,” he says, laying his hand on 
the pile. ‘The courts have ruled that a 
householder can make fruit juice in un- 
limited amounts so long as it 1s not “intox- 
icating in fact’ and no two authorities 
have been able to agree as to when grape 
juice or any other kind of fruit juice is 
‘intoxicating in fact’ and when it is not. 

“Maybe you can stand more—well, 
more grape juice we'll say—than I can 
without getting woozy. Maybe your use 
of it is more temperate than mine. What 
is ‘intoxicating in fact’ in your case, isn’t 
in mine; and vice-versa. That’s the whole 
point of it. 

“And that’s why Uncle Sam does not 
molest the thousands—no the hundreds of 
thousands — of American householders 
who are converting our grapes into juice 
in their homes. All over the country 
they’re doing it, in rich homes and in poor 
homes. Some have grape presses. Some 


jump into the barrels with rubber boots 
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on. Some don’t even bother 
about the boots. And still 
others take their grapes to 
public presses that are 
springing up like mush- 
rooms from San Francisco 


to New York. The impor- 
tant fact is that they want 


to drink the juice—and 
fermentation, you’ know, 
begins after 36 hours. Now 


you have the answer for the 
flourishing grape industry 
in California.” 

And there’s still another interesting 
loophole in the law that has made the 
worshippers of Bacchus want to buy Cali- 
fornia grapes. 

The law says that a man’s home is his 
castle; that it cannot be intruded upon by 
the arm of the law without a search war- 
rant. 

Then comes the law of Volstead espe- 
cially providing that no search warrant 
shall issue for a man’s home unless there 
is reasonable proof that he is selling liquor 
or fruit juice that has developed the dis- 
puted degree of kick. 

The householder who mashes his grapes 
and leaves the rest to nature doesn’t care 
to sell his product. He makes it for him- 
self and his family. And Uncle Sam is 
powerless to enter the home for a sample. 
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 Grape-picking in a California vineyard 


Yet, in spite of what these quirks of the 
law have done for the vineyardists of 
California, the Grape Growers’ Exchange 
of that state takes a firm stand against 
prohibition. The reason is easily ex- 
plained. 

Before prohibition, California operated 
700 commercial wineries. Their yearly 
production reached 40,000,000 gallons. 
The So wineries that remain to turn out 
only the sacramental and medicinal wines 
that Volstead allows, have cut the pro- 
duction down to 5,000,000 gallons. 

The 700 wineries operating before pro- 
hibition were able to utilize that part of 
the grape crop that came off the vines too 
soft to be shipped any distance. That 
part of the crop amounts to between 20 
and 30 per cent of the total yield, say 


(Grape crushing establishment in San Francisco, where 75,000 gallons of grape 
juice were sold in 1927 
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CE. M. Sheehan, 
president and general 
manager of the California 
Grape Growers’ Exchange 


about 250,000 tons. 
Now that is all a dead 
loss to the growers. 
Prohibition has made it 


Yet the fact remains 
that no industry in 
America, past or present, 
has ever been rejuve- 
nated in such spectacular 
fashion as that of the 
western grape growers. 
And they were more 
surprised than anyone 
else when the turn of 
the tide was upon them. 

Even long befove Vol- 
stead decreed the land dry, they had con- 
templated prohibition as a death blow 
that would send their industry staggering 
into oblivion. They saw their crops 
useless, rotting on the vines. 

Prohibition found them in despair. At 
once a dozen schemes sprang up. Chem- 
ists worked feverishly in their laboratories 
trying to perfect processes that would de- 
alcoholize wine. Companies were formed 
to exploit unfermented grape juices. But 
drinking Americans demanded their kick. 
The vineyardists knew it. And they knew 
too well that the kick violated the one-half 
of one per cent allowance that Volstead 
had written into his arid statute. 

So the grape growers reluctantly de- 
cided to give up the fight. 

And then, before the first year of pro- 
hibition was over, they found themselves 
suddenly swamped with an amazing de- 
mand for grapes—not only wine grapes 
but every variety—coming from every 
section of the land. It was as if a fairy 
godmother had touched the magic wand 
to the forelorn vineyards of California. 
What followed reads more like fiction than 
fact. 

There was one Fresno county vineyard- 
ist, for example. Before prohibition he 
had 80 acres laid out in Zinfandel grapes. 
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“Grapes Crushed While You Wait!” 
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They brought him from $6 to $15 a ton. 
When the country went dry he pulled out 
his vines like thousands of others and 
planted alfalfa and cattle corn. The 
boom came. He plowed up his alfalfa and 
corn. He leased the land around him; 
planted it all, 640 acres, in grapes. And 
in 1921 he was selling them for $82 a ton. 

The growers relate hundreds of such 
cases. They will tell you, too, of one far- 


, sighted Armenian in the San Joaquin— 


one of the very few who foretold what 
) would come. At the height of the panic 
' he bought up 8000 acres of the choicest 
vineyard land for $75 an acre. Two years 
later he parceled it off at from $500 to 
$750 an acre and went back to the “‘old 
country” to live. 
It was months before the growers, 
swamped as they were with demands for 





Picking and boxing grapes for shipment 


their grapes, came to understand the 
reason for the influx of orders from all 
parts of the country. They did not com- 
prehend the significance of the “fruit 
juice” clause of the national prohibition 
law. Someone had discovered it and the 
discovery spread like a ripple from state 
to state. 

That clause—a few words that have 
brought millions to California grape-grow- 
ers—has since been the subject ame of 
the most unusual legal battles in Ameri- 
can courts. 


ip effect, they have raised the question 
of “when is a beverage intoxicating in 
fact?’ And that has resolved itself into 
the time-worn query, “When is a man 
drunk?” 

Into tribunals of state and nation, these 
two questions have dragged some of 
America’s foremost men of medicine and 
chemistry. They have come as expert 
witnesses to discourse and disagree on 
alcohol’s effect on the human mind and 
body. 

It seems now, from the variety of de- 
cisions on the books, that the Volstead act 
makes special allowance for the “fruit 
juice” drinker. The government puts its 
taboo on beverages with more than one- 
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Eugene B. Block 


half of one per cent of alcohol — in the 
q e made 


matter of fruit juices. They may 
by the householder “exclusively for use in 
his home,” Volstead says, if they are 
“non-intoxicating in fact.” 


So again arises the question, “When are § 


they intoxicating?” 


Congressman John Philip Hill of Mary. § 


land was curious. He decided to find out. 
And the means that he took form the basis 
for one of the most interesting legal 
tangles that has developed since prohibi- 
tion—a case that has been used as prece- 
dent in favor of the lucky California grape 
growers and their patrons—one of a nun- 
ber of cases in many states that have been 
decided in favor of the grape interests. 

One day, not long after the country 
went dry, the Honorable Mr. Hill stepped 
into the kitchen of his luxurious home in 
West Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, pulled off his 
coat as congressmen will, 
and crushed apples into 
cider. This accom- 
plished, he proceeded 
to mash a quantity of 
grapes. That night he 
wrote a letter to the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Justice and 
detailed what he had 
done. 

A few days later he 
wrote again. He advised 
the government men 
that his cider and grape 
juice showed an alcoholic 
content of one-half of 
one per cent. “Am | 
violating the law?” he 
asked. 

Thirty-six hours 
elapsed and he sent an- 
other letter. “My fruit 
juices now show 4 per 
cent of alcohol; am | 
violating the law now?” 
he inquired. 

A fourth letter he wrote and still no 
answer. So the gentleman from Mary- 
land decided to display a Missouri com- 
plex. He addressed a fifth letter to Uncle 
Sam. This time he advised that on a cer- 
tain night he would bid some eighty 
guests to his home and serve his cider and 
grape juice. He wanted the government 
to “show him.” 

And Congressman Hill was called. A 
federal grand jury called his turn to the 
tune of six indictments. He was arrested 
for “unlawfully manufacturing certain in- 
toxicating liquor, to wit: 25 gallons of 
wine”; for illegal possession of that wine, 
for maintaining a nuisance at his home, 
and sundry other infractions of the law. 

The case came before a jury in the court 
of United States District Judge Soper in 
Baltimore. Arrayed on each side were 
some of the best legal minds in American 
jurisprudence. 

Uncle Sam produced his witnesses to 
prove the manufacture and possession by 
Congressman Hill of wine and cider con- 
taining more than one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol. Government counsel conceded 
that the wine and cider were made by the 
legislator exclusively for use in his own 
home in Baltimore. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HERE are two ways of dis- 
tinguishing a Westerner that 
never fail. One is by the piece 
of rope that he always carries; 
the other is by what he calls 
it. If a man says “lariat” when he’s 
speaking of that rope 
that is used to snare 
horses and cattle, he cer- 
tainly is not western. To 
| the real Westerner it is 
known as a “throw- 
rope,” and it would be 
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hard to find a more ex- 
pressive word for it, even 
though etymological 
authorities may term it 
“collog.,” or ignore it 
entirely. 

As a matter of fact, a 
throw-rope is not a lariat 
at all, but in reality it is 
a lasso. Lariat, lasso, 
“thirty - feet-o’-hemp,” 
“horsehair,” “line,” 
“snare,” and various 
other expressions, are all 
aliases of the throw- 
rope. The word “lariat” 
is a contraction of the 
Spanish noun /a reata, 
meaning “the rope,” and 
the Spanish verb reatar 
means tie. Properly 
speaking, a lariat, or la 
reata, is a rope used to tie 
or tether an animal, and as the throw-rope 
has been used a great deal for that purpose 
in the past, the real meaning has become 
confused. To say lariat instead of lasso, 
is just as colloquial as to say throw-rope. 

In correct English, the proper word for 
a rope with a slip-knotted loop used for 
catching animals is “lasso,” derived from 
the Spanish word /azo, meaning noose, or 
lasso. Ordinarily, lazo is pronounced 1a 
thé, but in Spanish America and in parts 
of Spain “z” is the same as English “ss,” 
making the pronunciation 14 sso. Funk 
and Wagnalls give the meaning of lasso as: 
“A long line, as of hide, with a running 
noose, for catching horses and cattle,” and 


That 
Indispensable 


| Throw-Rope 


Neil Wayne ANoorthey 
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give the derivation from 
the Latin word Jlaqueus, 
meaning snare. A lariat, 
they say, is “a rope, espe- 
cially of horsehair, for 
tethering animals.” So 


COne rope supports the tent and extra shelter 


much for that; a throw-rope is just as 
useful, anyhow, regardless of what it 
is called. 

One interesting point to note in 
passing is that although a throw-rope is 
always a lasso, a lasso is not always a 
throw-rope except in America. In some 
parts of the world a lasso consists of noth- 
ing more than two balls tied to a short 
length of hemp rope or rawhide. When 
this is thrown the balls pass one on each 
side of the legs of the object to be caught, 
and the momentum causes them to wrap 
around the legs in opposite directions. 
Sometimes this method is used with the 
addition of a long hand-rope, which is tied 
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C Getting dry wood, when 
you need it, 1s done with 
that indispensable rope 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


to the middle of the 
rope with the weights, 
and when the weights are 
thrown, one end of the 
long rope is held in the 
hand. 

Then there is the 
Mongol’s idea of a lasso. 
It consists of a piece of 
rope that is long enough 
to form a noose two or 
three feet in diameter, 
which is fastened to a 
strong, light pole that is 
about twenty feet long. 
The Mongol rides into a 
band of cattle or horses, 
and simply drops the 
noose over the head of 
the one he wants, almost 
like a fisherman. It could hardly be 
called a throw-rope, although it is a lasso. 
And so we see that when we say throw- 
rope, we mean something distinctive, 
whereas, “lasso” might mean almost any 
kind of contraption. 


ATCHING horses and cattle is 
not the only use of a throw-rope 
by a long way. Electrocuting, shooting, 
and gassing (drowning might be effective 
in certain cases, but some individuals not 
in the “dry” class have tried it and failed) 
have all encroached upon one of the 
greatest uses of the cowpuncher’s long 
(Continued on page 62) 
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W herein the Versatile 
Jimmy Dons Wolf’s 
Clothing—/or a Purpose 
By 


Charles U. 


Brereton 


HE fog lay like a fleece of 
newly washed wool. Vision 
ended against an opaque wall 
a boat’s length away. Sounds 
there were none if one ex- 
cepted the steady roar of the surf at the 
river's mouth and the occasional queru- 
lous cry of a gull that winged its way 
above the low-lying mist. Apparently at 
this early hour none but Jimmy Crickett 
and I were afloat on the broad surface of 
the estuary. 

This morning, in the interest of stealth, 
the old policeman had elected to patrol in 
a dugout he had borrowed while the owner 
thereof was yet asleep. Following many 
complaints we lay in wait for the occa- 
sional surreptitious net that might be al- 
lowed to drift silently with the tide, its 
many fathoms of entangling mesh sweep- 
ing everything before it. 

But as the shallow, scarred old canoe 
floated gently with the oily current we 
began to feel that today we would dis- 
cover no poachers. My own pipe was 
drawing comfortably and now Jimmy 
drew from beneath his shirt the buckskin 
bag that contained his own smoking kit. 
The policeman’s rare smokes were in the 
nature of rites and Jimmy allowed the 
canoe to drift at will while he solemnly 
stuffed the strong Indian tobacco into his 
curiously shaped soapstone pipe. 

I felt drowsy and comfortable and was 
half asleep when it suddenly seemed to me 
that we were unduly close to the surf. The 
roar of breaking water appeared to be in- 
creasing. I had turned my head, half 
rising from my seat when a gray shape 
rushed out of the fog at us. Instinctively, 
Jimmy Crickett reached for the canoe 
paddle to fend off but he was too late. 
The sharp gray cut-water struck the old 
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Jimmy Crickett 


Hi-Jacker 


way to shore but hang on to the boat If 


dugout a glancing blow on the quarter, at 
the same time lifting us on the tremendous 
bow wave the speed boat was throwing 
up. I went over backward, dumped out 
like a sack of meal but my astonished eyes 
registered a fleeting glimpse of Jimmy 
Crickett diving like a frog, his pipe still 
between his teeth and his beloved carbine 
grasped in one hand. My own rifle was 
gone, of course. 

When I came up, sputtering, Jimmy 
was already grasping the overturned 
canoe that pitched and rocked in the tur- 
bulent wake. A narrow lane in the 
blanketing fog was slowly closing upon it- 
self and from up river there came a rush- 
ing sound, as of enormous feathered 
pinions. 

“Damn dem fellers,”’ said Jimmy 
Crickett moistly. “Ketch hold canoe: 
He’s purty long swim for shore.” 

It was. The burden of heavy clothes 
and the unwillingness of the shapeless 
dugout to be steered was enough to try 
the ability of the best swimmer. I began 
to tire. Once I went under. Jimmy 
Crickett began to tread water. 

“Stop swimming an’ hol’ onto canoe,” 
he directed sharply. And as I thankfully 
obeyed I saw that Jimmy was wriggling 
out of his confining outer garments. 
marveled at the play of muscles that rip- 
pled under the bronze skin of the Indian’s 
shoulders and it suddenly came to me that 
Jimmy Crickett was not the old man I had 
thought him. His face, seamed by the 
countless tiny wrinkles that were no 
doubt caused by many seasons of gazing 
at the reflection of the summer sun on 
dancing waves or its winter rays on spark- 


Illustrated by 


LOuIs ROGERS 


ling snow had misled me. Too, a youth is 
prone to think of those of middle age as 
being old. But I had always been proud 
of my ability as a swimmer and though 
chagrined now, was curious. 

“How old are you, Jimmy?” I asked 
him. 

Jimmy did not speak until he had fin- 
ished making a bundle of his coat and 
shirt and had placed it with his carbine on 
the flat bottom of the overturned canoe, 
then: 

“Dem preacher feller at mission got 
figgers in book where say I be forty-five 
year ol’ now.” 

And though I did nothing the rest of the 
NSET 
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was nearly exhausted when we crawled 
out on the boat landing. But Jimmy said 


nothing and I did not feel like conversing | 


After he had fastened the dugout to a 


mooring ring I followed stiffly as het 
trotted toward the cabin of his friend, the 7 


Owl. 


HE policeman’s first act wasto clean 
his rifle but he took time to give the 
Owl some crackling directions in his 
native tongue that set that hospitable 
worthy scurrying around at a great rate. 
Then we removed our sopping clothes be- 
fore a roaring fire and donned those the 
Owl tendered. Our borrowed garments 
certainly bore no resemblance to the unt 
forms the Owl was now hanging up to dry 
but they were clean and, though sadly 
tattered, warm. Jimmy Crickett grinned 
as he surveyed my get-up. 
“Nobody goin’ t’ink policeman he look 
at you now. Mebbe better you look like 
Injun for little bit.” 


The Indian’s eye held an ugly glint} 
above the grin and I knew he was plan-| 


One did not} 


ning reprisal of some sort. 
work injury to Jimmy Crickett without 
sooner or later making amends. So I was 
not surprised when he said: 

“We go git old gas-boat now. Go see 
who dem feller is and why he go so fast in 
fog. Dem boat got no business here.” 

That being my own idea as well, com- 
ment was unnecessary. As the old motor 
boat swung out into the estuary and 
turned her blunt nose upstream, the fog 
was lifting slightly. Its lower surface was 
at the tops of the black, dripping firs that 
crowded the river banks. It would bea 


gray, dull morning but navigation was no | 


longer uncertain. 

For a half hour Jimmy Crickett nursed 
the stodgy old tub to her maximum speed, 
meanwhile scanning both shores with keen 
eyes. That gray launch was somewhere 
above us and it seemed to me that it was 
much too large a boat to be easily con- 
cealed. But village after village was passed 
without sight of other than the inevitable 
flotilla of canoes or an occasional fishing 
dory. The river was waking. Little spirals 
of blue smoke curled from the chimneys 0 
early risers and at times the odor of coffee 
marked the home of some more pro- 
gressive denizen. 

Then, as we neared the mouth of 
Beaver Slough, a narrow strip of stagnant 
*back water that bit deep into the forest, 
Jimmy eased off the engine. Barely mov- 
ing, we slid close along shore while the 
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trailer minutely scanned the water’s edge. 
At last he appeared to be satisfied with 
what he saw. He ran the boat against the 
bank and fastened it. 

“Dem gray boat come in here,” 


said 
Jimmy, “Go up slough purty fast. Big 
wave wash up. 

Following the tracker’s pointing finger I 
saw that the banks were wet a foot above 
normal water level and that even yet 
trailing vines were dripping. Little hol- 
lows in the clay were full, yet not from 
dew. Jimmy was right. The gray launch 
had left her tracks for shrewd eyes to see. 
I did not know much about Beaver 
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Slough except that it cut back some dis- 
tance from the river and that the state 
highway made a wide turn to skirt its 
edge. I reasoned though that Jimmy 
must know how far up the slough the boat 
could go since it was now ev ident that he 
intended to resume his search on foot. 
Jimmy slipped through the timber like 
a prowling cougar, avoiding too close ap- 
proach to the banks of the slough, over- 
hung as they were with trailing vines and 
buttressed with thorny thic kets of salmon 
berry. But at'the best the going was slow 
as we weaved and squirmed through an 
almost impenetrable growth of interwoven 
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@ As I seized Orr's automatic, the 
maniacal roar of the machine gun filled 
the forest with echoing explosions 


salal and huckleberry. Stealth was im- 
possible for me. Try as I would, I could 
not move with the uncanny absence of 
noise that the Indian did. It is likely 
then, that I was to blame for our blunder- 
ing into the trap. Our first warning came 
in the sharp command: 

“Hands up there, you fellers! 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
We could not see the speaker but there 
was no mistaking the menace in his voice 
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In the same curt tones we were directed to 
march straight ahead. We did so, making 
an extremely awkward mess of getting 
through the high brush without lowering 
our hands. I heard the stranger close at 
my heels and had no thought of at- 
tempted flight. 

But it was only a step or two until we 
burst through the last entangling thicket. 
I blinked in amazement. We stood in a 
narrow road that had been recently cut 
through the rank undergrowth, the 
feathery fronds of spruce interlacing over- 
head—a veritable forest tunnel. At our 
left loomed the blunt nose of a heavy 
truck, its engine idling softly; on the 
other hand, a hundred yards away, I knew 
the highway passed. And if there had 
been any doubt as to what we had stum- 
bied on to it was dissipated now by our 
captor, who emerged from the con- 
cealing huckleberry, carrying Jimmy 
Crickett’s carbine in addition to a 
very efficient looking shotgun. A 
rather pleasant appearing, red-faced 
fellow appeared from behind the 
truck and to him our captor said: 

“Hi found these blighters slippin’ 
up through the brush, Cap.” The 
man addressed as Cap seemed more 
annoyed than alarmed. 

“Now, what the hell possessed 
these two Injun scarecrows to come 
wandering in here?” he observed. 
Then to us: 

“What you fellows trying to do? 
Spy on us?” 

“Dunno what you talk,” Jimmy 
answered, “I aint seein’ you befo’. 
I go fo’ hunt in mornin’, git lost in 
big brush.” He turned, indicating 
me with a gesture. 

“Dem feller my friend. Can’t 
talk. Nebber say nuttin.” I caught 
the clue, as Jimmy had known I 
would, and grinned vacantly, nod- 
ding cordially to everybody. 

“Sound reasonable,” Cap said, “and 
you're certainly a harmless looking pair of 

ums, but just the same it’s a damn nui- 
sance. Every time we get a new landing, 
some dumb-bell has to stumble over it, 
seems like. Take ’em down to the boat, 
Orr, and stay with ’em until we get the 
load out. We’ve got-to get rid of ’em some 
way but there'll be plenty of time later to 
figure that out.” 


I CAUGHT tthe faint gleam of exulta- 
tion that lurked in the back of 
Jimmy’s eyes as well as the flicker of 
another expression that made me men- 
tally promise Mr. Jimmy a bad half 
hour when we were again alone. Me, 
posing as an idiotic half breed! I writhed 
as I foresaw the sly grins around many a 
future camp fire but there was nothing to 
be said now. Playing my part as well as 
I knew how, I trailed after Jimmy Crick- 
ett as he followed Cap to the bank of the 
slough. 

There lay the gray launch, snug against 
the shore and completely hidden from the 
waterside by drooping boughs and matted, 
trailing vines. Two more men were 
sweating copiously as they unloaded the 
boat and all doubts as to the launch’s 
business vanished at sight of that cargo. 
Box after box was piled high, ready to be 
stacked on the truck. As we passed the 
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pile of cases I noted that Cap eyed Jimmy 
Crickett narrowly but that worthy’s 
wrinkled countenance registered about as 
much expression as a cold, fried egg. 
Whatever coup the trailer was planning 
had not yet been elaborated. 

As we shambled aboard at Orr’s direc- 
tion the last of the cargo was placed 
ashore and Cap, with his helpers, began to 
load the truck. Jimmy Crickett stood on 
the deck of the trim little craft, gazing 
about him in admiring amazement that | 
knew was unfeigned. This was a sea-going 
boat, sturdy enough to withstand any 
ordinary buffeting yet of light enough 
draft to dock at the most unexpected 
places—a boat the coast guard would 
have been glad to own. In fact, it looked 
like a government boat and to aid in that 
resemblance, a squat-nosed machine gun 


I Like the Weather 


By Ipaw RutH Farco 


I do not care, come sun or wind 
Or rain. 


All kinds of weather 


W eave through each precious year for me 
Like threads in some rare tapestry; 
Here scarlet hue, there silver, blue 

And black, then white, all running true, 
And lo, a fabric fair is made, 
Deep patterned, rich in tint and shade. 


And so, the fog, the frost, the snow. 
Salute! 


I like the weather, 


All kinds together. 


was bolted firmly to the forward deck. 

As I gazed at that gun, the visible evi- 
dence of the real danger there was in this 
pleasant spoken gang of smugglers, 
wished above all things that I knew how 
to operate it swiftly and efficiently. But I 
didn’t, and any fumbling around it would 
certainly lead to trouble, probably a 
fatality or two. Jimmy Crickett, also, 
was plainly much interested in the strange 
looking contraption. I doubted if the 
policeman had ever heard of a machine 
gun before, to say nothing of having actu- 
ally seen one. 

“What dem t’ing?” he inquired. Orr 
grinned. 

“That little baby is to keep away 
blokes what gets too nosey,” he answered. 
““She’s already set to go at a touch.” 

Apparently Jimmy lost interest in the 
gun. He turned away from the bow. 

“Me hongry like hell,” he observed. 
Momentarily, I wondered at that remark, 
recalling the breakfast that Jimmy had 
wrapped himself around that morning. 
Then I sensed that he was giving me an- 
other cue. I stepped forward, grinning, 
and pointing to my mouth. Orr did not 
seem surprised. No doubt we looked like 
people who would be always hungry. . 

“IT guess maybe you Injun blighters 
don’t get much to eat,” Orr said. “Sit 
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down there on the deck where I can 
you and I’|I toss out some chow.” 

The smuggler entered the little cabj 
and my own eyes followed Jimmy Cric. 
ett’s narrowed gaze. There was an electri 
tension in the air. Jimmy Crickett and] 
seemed to be able to converse withoy 
speech. I involuntarily flexed my lq 
muscles for a rush to the cabin, but ; 
laxed at Jimmy’s silent warning. 
cabin door opened inward, Orr was armed 
with a belt gun and no doubt there was 
rifle rack within. Besides, not fifty yard 
away, three more armed men were 1n plai 
sight and Cap’s cold blue eyes did no 
leave us for long. The zero hour was no 
yet. I waited impatiently for what | 
knew was coming without the slighteg 
idea of when or how it would come. 

And then Orr emerged from the cabi 
his left arm supporting cans anf 
packages, his right hand holding w 
opened bottle. 

*“? Ave a drink before you eat,” 


aid. 

i} expansive, guileless smik 

rippled over Jimmy’s fa 

In the. most natural manner he go 
to his feet and reached for the bottl 
but I saw his muscular hand tun 
ing palm outward and knew the timé 
for action had come. I could haved 
yelled aloud in sheer nervousness a 
the slowness with which that gnarled} 
paw seemed to be moving toward thi 
neck of the bottle. 

And then hell broke loose. & 
swiftly and viciously did the bottle 
swing up and down that Orr ha 
crumpled to the deck before I wai 
off my knees. And now the maniacal 
chatter of the machine gun filled tht 
forest with an echoing explosion of 
sound that was like the roar of 
tornado. I fell across the recumbent, 

Orr and seized his automatic. | 
knew that was my job even hail 
Jimmy Crickett not yelled: 

“Drop on deck and watch dem feller.) 

It wasn’t over at once. Two things] 
knew now. One was that Jimmy Crickett) 
did not intend to kill unless he had to; the) 
other, that somehow, some place, the 
policeman had been expertly trained inj 
the use of a machine gun. His first terrify 
burst of fire had been aimed high; dey 
signed to demoralize and scatter the 
smugglers at the truck. A rain of leaves 
and moss and shattered twigs was in the 
air above them. And it had demoralized} 
them. One man who, like the unfortunatt 
Orr, was likely a mere helper, fled into 
the forest with never a backward look! 
The truck driver sprang into his seat 
and reached for his gear shift, but as 
the wooden cab over his head vanished 
in a whirl of whizzing splinters he 
collapsed on the ground, groveling an 
yelling. Without seeing or hearing tt 
done, I knew that the truck’s gas tan 
was now but a sieve. 

Cap, however, was made of sternet 
stuff. Instantly, he sprang for the sheltef 
of the stacked liquor and had he been able 
to secure a rifle that might have been the 
end. Even though Cap was a poor shot 
with an automatic, bullets scored the deck 
planking all around us. And then Jimmy 

(Continued on page 64) 
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. ALIFORNIA is to have at 
1 feller.) last a really great cathedral, 
things I} a cathedral which will be the 
ee outstanding spiritual monu- 
0; the 


ment of the state, and which 
ice, the} will give a lasting dignity to San Francisco. 
ined i) There are cathedrals in other cities of 
t terrifi}) the state, but none on the scale of Grace 
igh; de} Cathedral to be erected on the top of 


ter th historic Nob Hill. It is a remarkable fact 
f a that while San Francisco has rebuilt it- 
s in thep 


self since the disaster of 1906, the city has 
failed to raise any great Christian shrine. 
Enormous undertakings have been ac- 
complished and magnificent commercial 
buildings have been erected, and yet for 
fourteen years the wonderful site on this 
commanding hill has remained with only a 
crypt towards the completion of the ca- 
thedral. 

The history of this cathedral is one of 
the most remarkable connected with such 
buildings in the United States. In 1863 
Bishop Kip, the first Episcopal Bishop of 
California when rector of old Grace 
Church placed his chair in that church 
and caused it to be known as Grace Cathe- 
dral. In so doing he established the first 
cathedral seat in the United States. 

Before the fire, which destroyed a great 
number of churches, Bishop Nichols, the 
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Great Cathedral 


second Bishop of California, 
had surveyed certain sites with 
a view to erecting a cathedral 
which would be worthy of the 
city and which should become 
an inspiring center for his very 
large diocese which then com- 
prised practically the whole 
State of California. 

When the fire destroyed the 
beautiful homes at the top of ° 
California Street, Bishop Nich- 
ols perceived a vision of the 
cathedral rising from the ashes 
on this spot—a building which 
would dominate the city and 
be visible from the Golden 
Gate and across the bay. He 
approached the owners of the 
site, with the result that this 
family devoted an entire city 
block that the cathedral might 
be erected. 

In 1910 the corner stone was 
laid, and in 1914 the crypt 
was opened, and from that 
time on no work has been 
done toward the completion of 
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The cross on top of the fleche 
will be 500 feet above sea 
level, and will be lighted at 
night 
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the cathedral. 





Now a great effort is under 
way to complete the cathedral 
at a cost of $3,600,000. It 
is the biggest undertaking of its kind 
west of the Mississippi, and in the words 
of the greatest American authority on 
ecclesiastical architecture, Grace Cathe- 
dral “is destined to take its place as one 
of the great works of religious architec- 
ture in this country.” 

The average man in the street has but a 
very vague idea about cathedrals. Gen- 
erally he believes a cathedral to be a 
rather exaggerated parish church, where 
services are held on a scale denied the 
average congregation. If he has traveled 
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The south aisle and the crossing 


in Europe and seen the cathedrals there 
he probably has a memory only of very 
lofty pillars, dimly lit and badly heated 
churches with styles of architecture which 
he is entirely unable to comprehend. He 
is unaware that often centuries of labor 
were required to build these edifices. He 
sees probably no particular reason why 
they should have been built. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
our national life since the war has been 
the wave of cathedral building which has 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Man Behindt 





@ Demonstrating “‘Asrah, the Great Levitation Mystery”, in the stock room. 


O many individuals confess a 
yearning for another calling than 
that in which they find them- 
selves in middle life that it is re- 
freshing to find one who, by 
accident or fortune, has hit upon a voca- 
tion for which he is peculiarly fitted. 

In the case of Floyd G. Thayer, designer 
and builder of magical apparatus, natural 
ingenuity coupled with persistence en- 
abled him to carry out his boyhood ambi- 
tion and place him at the head of a highly 
specialized and profitable business. 

Mr. Thayer’s establishment in Los 
Angeles is a veritable museum of magic. 
His plant includes an elaborate demon- 
stration stage, with footlights, curtains, 
etc., in charge of Matt Martin, profes- 
sional entertainer and regular member of 
Mr. Thayer’s staff. There is a compre- 
hensive library of works on legerdemain, 
prestidigitation and all branches of magic, 
including books in foreign languages and 
dating back to early days of sorcery; one 
of them, from England, is heavily bound 
and padlocked so that none but the owner 
may learn its mysteries. The standard 
stock room contains hundreds of drawers 
carrying upwards of fifteen hundred sepa- 
rate items, while the display room exhibits 
a fascinating variety of mystifying ap- 
paratus of every conceivable description. 

In connection with these are the manu- 
facturing shop and finishing room, execu- 
tive offices and a picture gallery of past 
and present stars, elaborate stage settings 
and individual equipment. Houdini was 
a patron and frequent visitor; the great 
Kellar made himself at home in the Thayer 
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In 

this illusion a woman lies on the table, is covered with a sheet and slowly rises above 

the table. Hoops are passed back and forth over her body, the sheet 1s snatched away— 
and she isn’t there! 


shop, working out some intricate problem; 
Madame Hermann and scores of others— 
many of them headliners in their field— 
were personal friends of the Thayers. 

It was thirty years ago in a New Eng- 
land village that Mr. Thayer really began 
his career. He had developed a knack for 
simple sleight-of-hand tricks and minor 
illusions, and fitted up a stage in the 
family garret, billing himself as ‘“Tharo 
the Great”’ on foolscap with colored cray- 
ons. As he grew older he realized that 
five and ten-pin admission fees wouldn’t 
build up a future, and necessity obliged 
him to take a job in a woodworking shop. 
This experience gave him a_ valuable 
groundwork for the manufacturing end of 
his business later on. 

The few pieces of simple apparatus he 
could make during spare time in the wood- 
shop were in such demand among his 
acquaintances that he was encouraged to 
insert a tiny ad in the old “Mahatma 
Magazine’, and the response was so satis- 
factory that he placed larger ads for other 
items. In time he was able to devote him- 
self exclusively to his own business, and 
left his job at the woodshop. 

One wonders how there could be suffi- 
cient business in the entire country to keep 
a shop of this nature busy all the time, 
but the growing number of amateurs makes 
the annual volume of orders very satis- 
factory. “The bulk of our orders come 
from this class,” said Mr. Thayer, “and 
from long experience I have grown to 
have great respect for the amateur. Many 
of the best and newest ideas originate 
with the amateur, and his genius and en- 
SET 
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thusiasm in many cases is surprising. We 
often get completely detailed and well. 
executed designs from non-professional; 
which later become standard with stage 
entertainers. 

“Often only the bare idea is submitted 
to us and we then work it up in the most 
effective manner under the limitations) 
set. Only recently a pair of performers 
billed at a local theatre had us redesign} 
and rebuild their equipment from the} 
ground up. From all over the country 
rough sketches come to us on wrapping 
paper, school tablets, etc., and no little 
ingenuity is required to carry them out. 

“Workmen in this trade must be more 
than skilled cabinet makers. They have to 
have a certain genius for making appara 
tus of this highly specialized nature. [ven 
the very best men we can hire do not 
develop their full value to us until they 
have worked in our shop a year or so, for 
there are certain kinks and methods of 
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CA close-up of King Tut’s Chariot, in 
which two girls mysteriously 
appear on the stage 


accomplishing the desired end that are 
not found in any other business. For ex- 
ample, a new man might take two or three 
days in the fitting of a catch on a panel, 
where an experienced man could do the 
job expertly in an hour or two.” 
Products of the Thayer shop cover 
everything from the standard disappeat- 
ing ball to elaborate apparatus occupying 
the full stage. One of the largest made to 
date is the equipment for “The Execu- 
tioner’s Dream,” consisting of a massive 
structure in the form of a gallows plat- 
form, complete with the gallows itself, 
.noose, trap-door, stairway, etc., finished 
in a gorgeous Chinese effect and designed 
for a company of four performers includ- 
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Upon the Skill with Which His 


; & 
M ] C Apparatus is Built Depends the ‘ 
Magician’s Success in Making His 


Hand Quicker than Your Eye 


‘ne. Wet, ing the magician. Briefly, in this stunt C P 
~ 3 the principal—the magician himself—in- By Ht} S1 b | e y 
acall ,f, vokes the hatred of the high priest, is 
h an overpowered and taken to the scaffold. 


Here he is completely enveloped in a black 






















bmiceedll cloak, bound at waist and ankles and 
he most H noose adjusted around his neck. The 
nicatiall 4 guards descend to the stage, the high : 


priest springs the trap, and when the 
body falls, the priest fires into it with a 
| pistol. The cloak then falls to the floor, 


rfor mers} 
redesign 


— a mere bundle of cloth—the performer 
rapping having disappeared. Next the priest 
no little throws off his robe and proves to be none 
m out, |) other than the magician himself. This 
be more{, feature 1s now on tour in Australia. 

havetom Laymen often ask why secrets of magic 
appara—) #PParatus do not leak out oftener. In 
>. Eventy the first place, there is a certain code of 
do noth honor among the professionals, and ama- 
til they teurs generally have sufficient respect for 
r so, for some trick they have invested in so that 


they naturally would not 
reveal its operation to the 
i general public. As for the 
workmen in the shop, they 
' are too busily concerned with 
} working out their problems 
to take any interest in tell- 
ing outsiders the secrets. 
And it is a fact that although 
the writer was allowed to 
wander at will through the 
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@ Above: The demonstra- 
tion stage, 1n charge of 
Matt Martin, professional 
entertainer. Here the 
customer can see his pur- 
chase tried out 1n appro- 
priate setting 


Thayer shops and dis- 
play room, nothing was 
visible—even in the 
partly completed ap- 
paratus—to disclose the 
secret of its mysteries. 
For instance, several 
cabinets about eighteen 
inches square by thirty- 
two inches high for the 
“Sword Box Illusion’ 


E (Right: Workmen in this 
shop must be more than expert 
cabinet makers—they must 
have a genius for illusions and 
a year or two of experience in 
this work.. In the foreground 

is shown apparatus for the 
| completed sword box mystery 

































ee were in various stages of construction. 

; Siz 7 These have a score or so of slits on all 

5 \\4 sides. On the stage a girl gets inside, 

i ‘¢) (( Na completely filling the box in a crouching 

Sa y IN position. The door is closed and the per- 

| RY ! “¢ »// | ) former thrusts a number of swords clear 

Wi | : it through at all angles, finally plunging a 

, WA LN boll long spear into the top. The swords are 

(| AG prs then withdrawn and the lady steps out, 

\ > if: | q unharmed. Although this contributor 

a t k; i= <= was permitted _a minute inspection of 

it are A fp tS, = a swords and cabinet, this illusion remains 
or ex- SLU * = = = as much a mystery as before. 

see == = R. THAYER has carried on his 

age: = = = business, first in Pasadena and 

eS = yes then in Los Angeles, for twenty years, and 

evel = : =e = em during that time has turned out virtually 

ypear- ihe = ; every type of magician’s equipment in 

pying \B = = use today, from the simple wandering 

ide to a= = ‘= ring” to elaborate pieces like King Tut’s 

eceal | = = Chariot and thirty-nine different illusions. 

heatill = New illusions and new improvements on 

plat- : i old apparatus are being designed right 

alll ; = +H ; : along, the solution of which problems are 

its¢ j (The “Executioner’s Dream”. The magician himself is hanged and then shot as he possible only toa man who has had years 

he: drops through the trap. But when the sack is removed—there’s nothing there. And the of experience and a genius for this un- 

Sod Executioner turns out to be the magician! usual work. 
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Dark 


and 


eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a ‘Race for Both 


The story so far: 

OAN FAIRFIELD, vivid with 

youth and beauty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Giam to visit friends 
‘and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of his 
mysterious voyage. But the Tasmania on 
which her father sailed sank off Diadem 
Reef. A letter from her father, found and 
forwarded by Griff Harkness, a diver who 
had explored the sunken ship, notified 
Joan of the tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fair- 
field had with him when the Tasmania 
went down. Securing the services of one 
Captain Rouse, a vast-shouldered, evil- 
visaged individual, and his ship, the 
Barracuda, Cheever made ready to hunt. 
In Guam Cheever met Joan and the two 
became friends. Joan hearing from Oro- 
kolo, a native of New Pomerania and 
former body-servant of Griff Harkness, 
that aman had been saved and hoping that 
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man was her father, 
asked Cheever to take 
her with him. Cheever 
refused but Captain 
Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to 
take Joan along. 

In the meantime 
Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscu- 
lar young American, 
having heard from his 
former servant Oro- 
kolo of the talk of 
treasure, bought the 
salvage rights to the 
Tasmania from 
Lloyds, and managed 
to interest Captain 
Ransom, former mis- 
sionary, all round sea- 
man and owner of the 
brig, Petrel, in the project of hunting 
for treasure in the sunken Tasmania. 

At Diadem Reef, the Petrel with Griff 
Harkness and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepared 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 

_ During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was 
introduced to Griff. Both recalled the 
letter he had sent her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


OAN, overhearing, sometime later, 
a plot to kill Griff, tried to send a 
warning to him by a sailor. The sailor 
was prevented from delivering the note 
and Joan found herself locked in her cabin 
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by Captain Rouse. With the aid of Oro- 
kolo, Joan was able to escape and after a 
perilous swim from the Barracuda to the 
Petrel Joan was safe on board under the pro- 
tection of Captain Ransom—but she was 
too late. Griff had already gone down! 

Under water Griff had the fight of his 
life. Kavakava, native diver, had been 
forced by Rouse to don a new all-metal 
suit of diving armor and search the TJas- 
mania for Harkness—to dispose of Griff 
for all time. A sledge-hammer saved the 
latter’s life; cleverly wielded against the 
face-piece of Kavakava’s suit it smashed 
the glass and Kavakava, who had come 
across the ocean’s floor to murder, lay 
drowned. 

Aboard the Petrel for better or for worse, 
Joan decided to tell Griff all she knew 
about the jewels which her father had 
been carrying on the Tasmania’s ill-star- 
fed trip. Again the wreck was searched 
and this time her father’s suitcases were 
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found—all of them empty of any treasure. 
rhe red lacquer hatbox mentioned in the 
old man’s last note to Joan must, then, 
hold the jewels. Where was it? 

While the little party on the Petrel con- 
sidered the problem, another runaway 
made the swim from the Barracuda. It 
was Orokolo, come back to his old boss, 
Griff. He told again his story of the man 
that had escaped from the wreck and the 
tale that he had heard from his black com- 
panions on the island—a tale of a fabu- 
lous treasure brought to shore by the sur- 
vivor and now held by the beautiful queen 
of the islanders. Somehow the improb- 
able yarn rang true and Griff and Ransom 
decided upon a landing expedition. 

It was not hard for the conspirators 
aboard the Barracuda to guess what the 
Petrel was up to and Cheever and Rouse 
resolved to try a landing. Told of the 
plan, the Barracuda’s crew did some plan- 
ning of their own. Here was an oppor- 


[SUNSET 


tunity to get back at the bully, Rouse—and 
to get a real share in the treasure beside. 
Mutiny, to be sure—but relatively safe 
on shore, if all would stick together. They 
would wait their time. 

Meanwhile the Petrel’s enthusiastic 
crew had essayed their landing. Led by 
Orokolo they had scouted toward the vil- 
lage, but had decided to return to the 
shore and establish camp before making 
any overt move. se black people 
might be all too ready to come after heads. 
The Barracuda had stood out to sea the 
day before and Griff and Ransom were 
convinced that Cheever and his villainous 
associate had given up the search. The 
Petrel party, relaxed and free from im- 
mediate worry, had settled in their camp, 
ready to consider the next step, when 
Captain Ransom looked seaward. There 
was a Sail inside the reef. 

“The Barracuda!” he gasped. 

Now go on with the story: 
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@ Rouse’s hand flashed the pistol from his 

pocket and the air shook with the explosion. 

The leader of the mutineers pitched forward 
and crumpled to the ground 


HE Barracuda dropped 

anchor at the north of the 

inlet near the Petrel. The 

whale-boat was lowered to 

take the landing party ashore. 
Then Captain Rouse, after issuing rifles 
and ammunition to the crew, ordered 
Tolikalaki, the cook, and Gooch to remain 
aboard on anchor-watch. 

Here was a dilemma for the mutineers. 
Knifer Nash had counted upon Gooch; 
although the big sailor had not entirely 
recovered he made up for his physical 
weakness by the violence of his hatred 
for Rouse. They had expected that only 
Tolikalaki would be left behind and they 
needed every hand for the execution of 
their coup ashore. When the command 
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was delivered, Knifer Nash winked des- 
perately across to Gooch, who stood by 
the whale-boat’s davits, still wearing the 
stained bandage about his head, and 
Gooch’s dull intellect caught the cue. 
He stepped forward a few paces and faced 
Rouse. 

“I wants ter go ashore, Captain,” he 
said. 

“What?” Rouse scowled at him fiercely. 
“Ye heard my orders, didn’t ye?” 

“TI ’eard, but I’m askin’ yer if I carn’t 
go ashore.” 

“Ye’re in no condition to go. That’s 
why I ordered ye to stay aboard.” Sens- 
ing the man’s enmity, Rouse tried to be 
conciliatory. “We don’t know what’s 
a-goin’ to happen to us ashore. It’s wild 
country. I need a man to stay aboard 
that I can depend on. How do I know 
what Tolikalaki’d do in a pinch?” 

But the seaman was unappeased. He 
stared down at the deck, unwilling to 
meet the captain’s eyes. 

“T wants ter go ashore,” 
dully. 

“Yell do as ye’re told, ye thick- 
skulled swab!” roared Rouse, suddenly 
angry. “T’ve ordered ye to stay aboard 
an’ stay ye will—or get yer head bashed 
in again!” 

There was a tingling silence. The 
mutineers, standing by with rifles and 
bandoliers of cartridges, looked at each 
other uncomfortably. Riley the Roarer 
glanced furtively at Nash. Nash shook 
his head. A second later the crisis had 
passed. Gooch was cowed before the 
captain’s wrath. He hung his head, 
trembling with nervous weakness. 

“Now, then,’ commanded Rousebriskly, 
“over the side, men. Mr. Murchison, 
tend bow.” 

And one by one the crew climbed down 
the ladder and took their places in the 
whale-boat, which was already stocked 
with several days’ provisions. Gooch 
leaned against the rail, watching their 
departure sullenly, and Knifer Nash, 
catching his eye, nodded a signal which 
implied that he should wait aboard for 
further instructions. Not one of these 
men would have believed Nash under 
oath, but oddly enough they had conf- 
dence in him now and trusted with child- 
like faith that he would guide their desti- 
nies in the approaching crisis. 


he repeated 


S the whale-boat drew away over 

the calm water of the inlet, Rouse, 
searching the shore for signs of the Petrel’s 
party, caught sight of their boat, a mile or 
so beyond. Using his binoculars he made 
sure that their camp was nowhere in the 
vicinity, then took the steering-oar and 
made for the Petrel’s boat. 

If Julian wondered at this command 
he gave no sign. In silence the landing 
party approached the beach and Julian 
found himself uneasily watching the in- 
scrutable face of Murchison, the mate, 
who sat in the bow, staring off into the 
jungle. Murchison knew something. 
Of that Julian was certain. Since the 
threat he had overheard in the darkness 
the night before he was convinced that 
there was some conspiracy among the 
crew and he now recognized the voice 
that had threatened Murchison. Knifer 
Nash. Julian cast a glance at him. As 
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Nash strained at his oar his lean twisted 
face held an eager expression. The ugly 
visages of German Johnny and Riley 
the Roarer bore the same expectancy. 
They were waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Of all the men in the whale-boat 
only Ringquist appeared to take no inter- 
est in the proceedings. He pulled his 
oar with long powerful strokes, but his 
round blue eyes were guiléless. 

When they had come alongside the 
Petrel’s boat, Rouse quietly commanded 
Murchison to take it in tow. Without a 
word the mate rolled up his trousers 
and stepped barefooted into the shallow 
water. The painter of the Petrel’s boat 
was tied to a mangrove root but Murchison 


That’s Cozy 


By Queene B. Lister 


A cat on a rug 

Or a dog on a mat 
Is anything ever 

As cozy as that? 


A cat or a dog—? 
They're cozy, but oh! 

A man with a pipe 
And smoke to blow! 


A man with a pipe 
To kindle cheer—? 
But a man and a dog 
And a baby, my dear! 


With the lamp turned so 
For your chintzsy chair, 
A flower or two 
And books somewhere; 


With a moon outside 
Or rain in the trees— 
That’s “cozy,” if love 
Knows thanks for these. 


deftly freed it and shoved the boat’s 
nose off the sandy bank. Making it 
fast to the ring-bolt at the stern of their 
own boat, he took his place again and 
Rouse gave the command to row across 
the inlet to the opposite shore. 

Then Julian Cheever’s curiosity broke 
the silence. 

“What do you want with their boat?” 
he asked. 

“Well, now, that’s a bright question,” 
sneered Rouse. ‘Maybe ye’ve heard 
this jungle is full of head-hunters.”’ 

“Yes, but—” 

“Harkness an’ his crowd may have to 
cut an’ run for it.” Rouse’s eyes nar- 
rowed grimly. “If they do they’ll find 
their boat gone.” 

Julian stared at him in horror. He 
had had ample opportunity to observe 
the captain’s cruelty, but this theft of 
the boat amounted to an atrocity. Julian 
had been thinking much and regretfully 
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of Joan since her spectacular departure 
from the Barracuda. Now a new fear 
alarmed him. Suppose the Petrel’s 
party, with Joan, was attacked by the 
natives and forced to retreat to the brig. 
With their boat gone, all chance of escape 
would be cut off. 


“Look here,” he began, “you can’t 
do this—” 
“Can’t, eh?’ ’ snapped Rouse defiantly. 


‘Well, who is goin’ to stop me?” 

Julian’ s hands tightened convulsively 
and a hot rage swirled through his veins. 
But he had been trained in the school of 
business, where crises were met with 
poker faces. Quickly he controlled his 
anger. This was not the time for a show- 
down with Rouse. 

“T don’t think it’s sporting, that’s all,” 
he Said calmly. 

“Sporting, my eye!” jeered the captain. 
“If ye think this is a cricket game, ye’re 
damn well mistaken.” 

Julian made no reply. 


HE sun was low over the green hills 

when their boat grated upon the 
pebbles of the beach, and the crew disem- 
barked hastily. After carrying their pro- 
visions ashore they made fast the painters 
of both boats, and Rouse issued orders to 
pitch their two tents under the shelter 
of a clump of palms. In a short while 
the tattered and mildewed tents were 
up, and German Johnny, who was de- 
tailed as cook, had a fire blazing and 
kettles and pans simmering. 

Julian studied the members of the 
party carefully. The men talked among 
themselves in low tones, and Murchison 
and Ringquist kept aloof. As for the 
captain, he was reconnoitering. from a 
rise of ground and peering up the hills 
through his binoculars. He beckoned to 
Julian. 

“As I make it out,” said Rouse, 
“They’re camped about a mile up the 
stream, on the other side of the ravine. 
You can see the smoke of their fire.” 

“What,” asked Julian, “do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“Wait till we see what their game is. 
It’s a sure thing they aint got the jewels, 
or they wouldn’r still be there. Nobody 
comes ashore on this island for sight- 
seein’.” 

“You think there’s real danger from the 
head-hunters?”’ 

“Think? A white man’s carcass aint 
worth tuppence here. The tribes in this 
land are as savage as when Cap’n Dampier 
discovered it. I’ve sailed all my life 
among these islands an’ from the stories 
I’ve heard o’ this place I wouldn’t ’ve 
come ashore for a million dollars.” His 
pig-like eyes glittered greedily. “But | 
did come— for a million an’ a half!” 

Julian glanced up and saw Ringquist 
standing near them within earshot, his 
arms folded over his barrel-like chest, 
his eyes staring up the stream toward 
the smoke that curled above the Petrel’ 
camp. 

“Ay tank,” remarked the diver, as if 
to himself, “dey have better place for 
camp dan we have.” 

“Dissatisfied, eh?’ sneered Rouse. 
“What d’ ye expect—the Palace Hotel 
with a orchestra playin’ ?” 


“Dat vould be better,” grinned Ring- 
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quist. “Ay don’t tank much of dis place. 
Ven do ve eat ?” 

“Ask the cook,” grunted Rouse, and 
turned his back upon him. 

After a moment Ringquist walked away 
slowly, and Julian observed that he still 
kept his eyes upon the distant smoke. 
With a sigh Julian wondered what Joan 
would be doing. Had she any romantic 
interest in Harkness, he asked himself. 
Then he fell to consideration of the danger 
they were all exposed to on the edge of 
this jungle. His unpleasant reflections 
were disturbed by the sound of German 
Johnny beating upon a tin pan with a 
long spoon to announce dinner. 

“Stow that racket!” shouted Rouse. 
“1)’ ye want to raise all the head-huntin’ 
niggers within a hundred miles?” 

hey ate their meal in uneasy silence, 
Rouse and Julian and Murchison sitting 
outside their tent, the crew sprawled 
about on the ground in front of the tent 
they were to occupy. As the tropic dusk 
thickened there was much slapping of 
mosquitoes and muttered cursing. 

‘If there’s any of me left by mornin’,” 
grumbled Riley the Roarer, * ‘the head- 
hunters is welcome to it.” 

Rouse had brought ashore a bottle of 
brandy, but in his surly mood as the un- 
appetizing dinner ended he offered none 
» Julian or the mate. He drank alone 
and when night had descended crawled 
under his mosquito-bar and was soon 
heard snoring lustily. 

In spite of his loathing for Rouse, 
Julian was forced to admire the man’s 
nerve. Here they were, a small handful, 
unprotected in savage country—and this 
swaggering sea captain could fall asleep 

peacefully as if he were in a water- 
front hotel in Sydney. Julian himself 
was restless, his nerves on edge. He tried 
to sleep but with no success, and after a 
time, wrapping his mosquito-bar around 
him like a ridiculous bridal veil, he went 
outside the stifling tent. 


HE night was fairly clear, the sky 

strewn with stars. Off over the inlet 
glowed the riding-lights of the schooner 
and the brig. An ominous hush lay over 
the black jungle. Julian was about to 
strike a match to light a cigarette when 
he heard low voices through the trees 
where Riley the Roarer had been posted 
for the first three hours of sentry duty. 
Knifer Nash was speaking, and then 
German Johnny’s thick voice broke in. 
Julian strained his ears to hear what 
they were saying. All day he had felt 
that trouble was brewing among these 
men, and as he started to creep cautiously 
toward them he was startled to behold 
the figure of Murchison approaching 
through the shadows. 

“Good evening,” said Julian with an 
attempt at nonchalance. “I’m just 
having a smoke before turning in. Care 
for a cigarette?” 

“No,” answered the mate curtly and 
would have passed on but Julian touched 
his arm. 

“Just a moment,” he began, lowering 
his voice confidentially. “Tell me, what 
do you think of the situation?” 

“Not much.” 

“T mean, do think 


you anything’s 


likely to happen—”’ 
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> muttered 


and 


“How the devil do I know? 
the uncommunicative Murchison, 
passed on into the tent. 

By thistime such apprehension possessed 
Julian that he sat down with his back 
against a sago palm and spread his mos- 
quito-bar about him so as to make the 
best possible refuge from the tormenting 
pests of the night. With automatic pistol 
at hand he began a harassed vigil. After 
a time the voices through the trees 
ceased and he heard Knifer Nash and 
German Johnny returning to their tent. 
Then the camp was silent. 

Julian Cheever was not more of < 
coward than the average man, but as - 
sat there in the darkness, fears preyed 
upon his inflamed imagination until he 
felt hostile eyes peering from the black 
edge of the jungle, and every tree and 


CA pocket flashlight revealed the 
form of Ringquist. ‘Is dot you, 
Griff?” he said. “I quit my yob 
vit Rouse. Ay join you, Griff 


bush seemed to con- 
ceal an enemy. Of 
a sudden he heard 

crackling in the un- 
der-brush and sprang 


to his feet, pistol 
raised. Heavy foot- 
falls sounded, and 


died away in the awe- 
some silence. What 
was that? One of their own men or— 

His heart hammering, he sat down 
again. The night wore on. A faint breeze 
whispered in from the sea and calmed his 
nerves, and an hour or so later he fell 
into a doze, only to be awakened by a 
sensation of stabbing pin-pricks. He 
struck a match and found the ground 
all about him alive with centipedes and 
ants. Brushing himself off frantically 
he fled inside the tent and curled up as 
comfortably as possible on the unyielding 
canvas cot, to toss wakefully until morn- 
ing should break this spell of fear. When 
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at last dawn showed wanly over the bay» 
sounds from the other tent and the smel 
of fresh coffee brought Julian outside. 
The men were standing in a little knot 
by the fire, talking and gesturing excitedly. 
“Well, if he’s gone, he’s gone,” Julian 
heard Murchison say. 
“What is it?” he called. 
They turned toward him, with no show 
of friendliness, and Knifer Nash said: 
“It’s Ringquist—’e’s gone.” 
“Gone?” interrupted Rouse’s hoarse 
voice. “Gone where?” 
“Disappeared,” the mate. 
“W ent sometime in the night.” 
“But where could he go?” Julian asked 
Rouse had emerged from the tent, 
his hair and beard tousled, his eyes 
bloodshot and his temper dangerous. 
“Well, then, he’s gone,” he snarled. 


answered. 













“To hell with im! 


_ me some coffee 
’ hurry up about it.” 
gee Johnny 
dipped a tin cup into 
the steaming kettle over 
the fire and carried it 
across to him. 

Rouse took a swallow, 
then spat it out with an 
oath. 

“You call that coffee!” he roared, and 
hurled the contents of the cup full i 
the man’s face. With a cry of anger 
German Johnny fell back, wiping his 
eyes and muttering. 

“No back-chat,” growled Rouse, “or 
I'll split yer thick skull. Now get busy 
an’ make some decent coffee!” 

“YT dond’t haff to stand dis!’ German 
Johnny whirled about, his coffee-wet 
face blazing with wrath. “I’m t’rough!” 

And before the astonished Rouse could 
reply, Knifer Nash and Riley the Roarer 
had stepped up beside their comrade, 
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each with a rifle held at the “ready.” 
They had armed. themselves in an instant, 
as if they had been expecting this emer- 
gency. 

“Tt’s time we ’ad a little talk, Capt’in 
Rouse,” said the Knifer. “We wants ter 
know w’ere we stand.” 

“What?” gasped Rouse. 

“Let’s lay the cards on the table. We 
knows all abaht the jools ye’re after. 
Wot we wants ter know now is, ’ow do we 
split? An’ I tell yer flat, we don’t go 
another step with yer till we knows wot 
share o’ the swag we get.” 

“What the — —!” blustered Rouse, 
and one hand stole toward his bulging 
trousers pocket. 

“Keep yer ’ands away from that gun.” 

“Mutiny, is it?” Rouse’s eyes glittered. 

“Call it wot yer please. We've stood 
more from you than any crew ’as to stand. 
Now we’ll have a show-down. We knows 
yer carn’t go through with this alone, you 
an’—he nodded contemptuously toward 
Cheever—” this toff from America.” 

“Murchison!” called the captain sud- 
denly. 

“°Ere, none o’ that.” The Knifer’s 
rifle barrel was leveled at the pit of his 
stomach. 

Julian Cheever, glancing around in 
alarm, saw no sign of the mate. 

“Murchison’s gone lookin’ for Ring- 
quist,” asserted Riley, and grinned inso- 
lently at the Barracuda’s master. ‘Well, 
think fast. What’re ye prepared to do 
fer us?” 

Rouse wet his lips nervously. For the 
first time his bullying bravado appeared 
to have left him. German Johnny, 
having backed toward the crew’s tent 
and caught up a rifle, now covered Julian, 
who sensed the keenest discomfort of his 
life. He knew how far these men, in their 
hatred of Rouse, were prepared to go. 

“Well?” snapped the Knifer, showing 
his teeth unpleasantly, “Wot d’yer say? 
Either split even with us w ’en ye get the 

jools—or we drop you an’ Cheever out 
o the party, an’ go. on without yer!” 
“Ye don’t scare me with yer bluff,” 
croaked the captain. “Y’ aint got the 
gall, ye—” 

“Gall, is it?” jeered Riley the Roarer. 
“Pd like nothin’ better than cuttin’ out 
yer black heart with me own knife!” 
[hen Rouse looked over the heads of 
the mutineers confronting him, and his 
bloodshot eyes lighted. 

“Murchison!” he called. 

Knifer Nash turned quickly and looked 
behind him. No one was there. The 
ruse had worked. And in that second 
Rouse’s hand flashed the pistol from his 
pocket, and the air shook with an explo- 
sion. Knifer Nash pitched forward and 
crumpled to the ground. 

“Now, ye filthy scum!” roared the 
master of the Barracuda, flourishing his 
pistol. “Drop them rifles. Drop ’em, 

damn yer yellow souls! Mutiny, eh?” 
His voice rose in a ferocious chant. 


HE two men cowered before him, 
their horrified eyes on the body of 
their companion, lying dead in a pool of 
blood. Then of a sudden the jungle 
reverberated with terrifying sounds—a 


thunder of tom-toms and a wild blare of 
conch-horns. 


Dark Jsland: 
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Captain Rouse and the mutineers and 
the helpless Cheever stood still, staring 
at each other. Then a swift crack like 
a pistol-shot echoed through the palm- 
trees, and a round, smooth stone, the size 
of an egg, struck German Johnny with a 
sharp impact between the eyes. He fell 
with a strangled cry, and rolled over, 
lifeless. 

“Quick!” shouted Rouse, and whirling, 
rushed toward the tent for a rifle. 

Julian needed no one to tell him the 
meaning of the war-drums and trumpets. 
The stone from a savage’s sling that had 
felled German Johnny was the opening 
of an attack. He pitched headlong into 
the tent on Rouse’s heels, and snatched 
up a rifle and a bandolier. 

Rouse was already out of the tent again, 
and had dropped on one knee behind a 

palm. Julian took similar cover. Riley 
ie Roarer, mutiny forgotten, was facing 
the jungle balefully, ready to go into 
action. As they waited for Rouse’s 
command to fire, Murchison came run- 
ning toward them. 

“The jungle’s alive with 
panted. 

Then, as Murchison darted for his 
rifle, the fearful sounds were suddenly 
stilled. Julian found himself sweating 
and trembling, as if the silence held 
greater peril than the clamor. Mur- 
chison was kneeling in line with the others 
now, and very calmly Rouse raised his 
head. 

“One round, lads,” he called sharply. 
“Straight into the jungle—and low.” 

The volley roared, shattering the still- 
ness. It was followed by the chattering 
and screaming of many birds. 

Then, as they reloaded their rifles, 
once more the dark jungle shook with the 
crash of tom-toms and conch-horns, and 
a flight of spears darted through the air. 


i Spe Barracuda did not drop anchor 
near the wreck, as the people of the 
Petrel expected, but sailed slowly up the 
bay. Captain Ransom studied her 
maneuvers anxiously. 

“Maybe we ought to get back to the 
boat,” he said after a few minutes. 
“Rouse has double-crossed us, and that 
means mischief. He’s gone jewel-crazy. 
He’ll think it a clever dodge to search 
the brig, now that we’re ashore.’ 

The schooner passed under a point of 
land and the forest screened her from 
their view. A little later they saw her 
masts emerge among the palm-plumes 
and come to a stop, close to the Petrel. 

“They’re at anchor,” Ransom declared. 
“Right under our lee. Well, I’m not 
going to let Rouse chivvy me about in 
this jungle with his scarecrow tactics. 
Pll wait. If he does anything dirty, 
my serang will break out signal flags in 
the fore halliards. He has instructions.’ 

They watched with apprehension, but 
the Petrel continued to fly her red ensign 
in peace. 

Half an hour later the Barracuda’s 
whale-boat came into view in the stretch 
of water off the mouth of the stream, 
straight down below them. 

“They must need water, to be putting 
in there,” Captain Ransom observed, 


em!” he 


as he focussed his binoculars. “But 
what’s this? Another boat in tow!” 
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Then he broke out in a cry of rage which 
would have been profane if his missionary 
conscience had not altered its flow of 

hrase. 

“The God-forsaken son of the beast of 
Revelation! He’s grabbed our whale- 
boat!” 


RIFF seized the glass and saw the 
stencilled Petrel at the bow of 
the second and empty boat. This bit of 
petty piracy, under normal conditions, 
might be nothing more than a practical 
joke. But as the act of a man like Rouse 
could mean only one thing: a deliberate 
and effective stroke to cut them off from 
their ship. It placed them in a desperate 
situation, hanging on the shoulder of an 
unknown hill country with savages above 
them and a band of sea-hyenas below. 
Griff was hot for immediate action. 
They could, he urged, slip down along 
the bed of the water-course unobserved, 
and successfully bushwhack the Barra- 
cudistas, or at any rate get the drop on 
them and hold them up, thus regaining 
possession of their boat. Or there was 
the more peaceful alternative, which 
he did not favor except for the purpose 
of keeping Joan out of a fracas, of re- 
treating along the forest trail until they 
came to the beach, a mile below the 
Barracuda’s \anding party, and_ there 
signaling to the serang to bring over the 
dinghy and take them aboard. 

Captain Ransom pondered and rubbed 
his red nose. 

“We'll wait right where we are,’’ he 
decided. “I’m not going to let Rouse 
force my hand. Maybe he’s trying to 
get me to start trouble. He’s rotten with 
schemes and tricks. But there’s no cun- 
ning that can beat a man who possesses 
his soul in patience with the Lord on his 
side. If you want action, Griff, just take 
Rohu, Warigi and the axes, and fell some 
palm trees along the slope among the 
rocks facing that strip of beach. The 
Lord helps them as strengthens their 
defenses.” 

Griff busied himself at the work 
making an amateur abattis along the 
edge of the clearing. Paitoto was posted 
on picket duty in the ravine, fifty yards 
below. Giwi kept watch at the place of 
the skull, and Orokolo went aloft in a 
lofty areca palm as general look-out. 
Kiwai was assigned to water supply, 
and after filling the canteens from the 
stream in the ravine he requisitioned the 
wooden sago bowls among the votive 
offerings in the house of death. Captain 
Ransom and Joan improvised bedding 
out of cocoanut and pandanus leaves. 
Griff, Joan and himself were to have 
sleeping quarters inside the house, the 
Kanakas outside. A schedule of double 
night-watches was arranged: 

The approach of evening found the 
Barracuda party apparently ready to 
camp on the beach. Two small tents 
had been pitched, and a fire was going. 
Then darkness closed down over the hills 
and the jungle, and except for the wick 
of red flame down below, blacked out 
briefly now and then by the passing of a 
figure across it, the people of the Petrel 
might have felt themselves engulfed 1 
chads and primordial night. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Catalina 
Isle of Magic Beauty 


By 
Josephine 
Hemphill 


CAN trace my unquenchable desire 

to see Catalina Island directly to 

the beautiful curtain that used to 

hang in the old Bonham opera 

house in Clay Center, Kansas. I 

do not remember why I was allowed to 

accompany my parents to the opera house 

probably because 

the neighbors were 

tired of keeping me 

—but never have | 

forgotten the vivid 

curtain with its ver- 

dant island and deep 
blue sea. 

“What is that 
picture—heaven?” | 
asked my father. 

“Hush. It’s Cata- 
lina Island, in the 
Pacific ocean.” 

“Does it really 
look like that pic- 
ture?” 

“Possibly — some- 
thing like it.” 

“Can anybody go 
there and look at it?” 

“If they have 
enough money. You 
settle down now and 
keep still.” 

From that time | 
had a single goal. 
would get a job as 
soon as I grew up, save a lot of money— 
maybe even a hundred dollars—and see 
that wonderful island in the Pacific ocean. 

My kid brother and I boarded the 
steamship Catalina at 10 o’clock on a 
perfect California morning (the idea of 
intimating any other variety!) and set 
sail for the magic island twenty-five miles 
away. 

The sky is a flawless blue; sea birds 
circle around our white steamship with its 
gold trimmings. The ocean breeze is cool 
and clean and refreshing. ‘The sea is 
smooth, and we pay no heed to the uni- 
formed boys selling lemon drops and pop- 
corn. A few blocks out from shore—John 
says people will know I’m a landlubber if 
I measure the ocean in “‘blocks”—we meet 
the steamship Avalon coming into Los 
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Angeles harbor. Pleasure-seekers all, we 
exchange greetings with the crowd aboard 
the incoming steamer. 

John and I sit on the observation deck 
next the rail, for in this one brief day we 
must see enough of the ocean to last us a 
long time. Kansas is far away from the 
sea, and school teachers can’t go to Cata- 
lina every year. 

“There!” says John suddenly. “I told 
you we'd see flying fish! Watch how it 
skims along on its tail, and then flies for 
almost a quarter of a mile! I’d like to 
know how we can make the kids in Clay 
Center believe we saw such a thing as 
that!” 





( Looking toward the east terrace, Avalon bay. William Wrigley, Jr., owns 
the white house on the high knoll 


Believe it or not, the blue waters of 
San Pedro channel are full of fish that fly, 
although I cannot say for sure that they 
fly a quarter of a mile. There is something 
in the California air that leads one to exag- 
gerate—even tourists are sometimes af- 
fected. 


HE Catalina arrives at the little 
city of Avalon, the only town on 
Catalina Island, a little after noon. Be- 
fore we leave for lunch we buy tickets for 
the glass-bottomed boat trip. It would 
be unheard of, we are told, to go to Cata- 
lina and not see the submarine gardens 
through the glass-bottomed boat. 
There is just time enough for us to eat 
at a diminutive coffee-and-waffles shop 
in the Lilliputian city. 
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“We want waffles,” John orders, and 
blushes at the unconscious alliteration. 
“She'll think we’re I. W. W.’s.” 

“No, she won’t. Everybody we’ve met 
so far knows we’re school teachers from 
the wilds of Kansas—even the Chinamen 
in Chinatown suspected it.” 

“How do they get our number?” 

“Don’t ask me, and don’t use all the 
maple syrup.” 

The “submarine” boat has an ordinary 
plate glass bottom one and one-eighth of 
an inch thick, through which we can see 
to a depth of eighty or eighty-five feet. 
The clear water holds its own magic 
beauty—long, wavy iodine kelp, coral 
moss, purple heather, 
feather-boa moss, sea 
cucumbers, ruby 
moss, maidenhair 
fern, and chiffon fern. 
I cannot remember 
the fascinating names 
of all the dainty ferns 
and fragile grasses 
and lichens that grow 

in the sea, buoyed 

up by the watei. 

Golden perch, blue, 

green, silver, grey, 

and __rainbow-hued 

perch swim lazily in 
their watery paradise. 
The lecturer on the 
boat tells us the 
names of the striped 
fish, the blue and 
crimson fish, the pur- 
ple fish, all the strange 
creatures that float 
around among dain- 
tily colored sea plants, 
but I cannot stop 
looking long enough 
to take notes. 

Edgar Harrison, a diver with a record of 
fifty-eight feet in three minutes and forty- 
eight seconds, dives for abalone shells, 
and we see him as he passes under our 
boat. 

There is a thrill of excitement in the 
crowd when a “stylish stout” lady from 
Kansas City, Kansas, sights a man-eating 
shark through the glass bottom of the 
boat. We don’t tell her that she sees the 
reflection of her own weird-looking hat. 
“Let her tell the folks back home it was a 
shark,” whispers John. “Sounds just as 
true as some of the things that are.” 

One cannot go to Avalon without visit- 
ing the curio shops. They are all alike, 
mostly, but there is something intriguing 

(Continued on page 62) 
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eA Tale 


of the Old Wes 


AUPASSANT’S powerful 

pen relates how a piece of 

string brought ruin to a 

Breton farmer. My modest 

muse would sing the praise 
of a sack of flour that banished dissension 
and distrust and brought peace and good- 
will to an entire commonwealth. 

During the first two 
years of the Civil War 
Nevada was in a fer- 
ment—tense with un- 
certainty. In it were 
many Secessionists and 
little love was lost be- 
tween them and the 
Unionists. The feeling 
found its way even into 
the courts of justice, 
and men were not con- 
victed or acquitted ac- 
cording to their guilt or 
innocence but because 
of their political feal- 
ties. 

When the Knights of 
the Golden Circle met 
secretly in San Fran- 
cisco to scheme the se- 
cession of California, 
they also included Ne- 
vada in their plans; for 
in 1861 the mines of the 
Comstock and Aurora 
would have been a big 
asset to the treasury of 
the Confederacy. It is even said that the 
notorious David M. Terry had been 
promised the governorship of Nevada by 
them. It is certain that he was at the time 
a resident of that State. As the killing of 
Hamilton had ruined Burr, so had the 
death of Broderick wrecked the career of 
Terry, and, an outcast in California, he 
had left the Golden State. 


LTHOUGH the scheme to take two 
States out of the Union failed, the 
feeling of its partisans did not abate. In 
Nevada there was deep bitterness over the 
fact that some of those concerned in the 
conspiracy had been sent to Fort Churchill 
on the Carson River and there forced to 
carry sacks of sand under the eye of the 
Federal soldiery. Evidencing the slum- 
bering, molten, volcanic emotions there 
occurred from time to time sporadic erup- 
tions of partisan feeling. In the early 
days of the war, John Newman, who, in 
partnership with R. M. Waterhouse, ran a 
saloon and gambling establishment in Vir- 
ginia City, raised a Confederate flag over 
it. Waterhouse countered by hoisting the 
Stars and Stripes at the opposite end of 
the building. Each drew a revolver in de- 
fense of his standard, partisans flocked to 
the rescue, but the Confederate flag finally 
came down, 
In the spring of 1862 Lieutenant Soper, 
U. S. A., by way of announcing the open- 
ing of a recruiting office in Virginia City, 


st 





paraded the main 
street with two 
drummer boys and 
a flag-bearer. Se- 
cessionists had 
knocked down the 
flag-bearer and 
broken one drum 

























and were about to 
break the other 
when the redoubt- 
able Tom Peasley 
(the original of Buck 
Fanshawe in Mark 
Twain’s “‘Roughing 
It”) jumped into 
the fray and scat- 
tered the intruders 
with two or three 
well - placed blows 
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Gridleys 


of his fist. 


of _mighty 
hen, seizing the flag, 
ot he led the procession, 


¥ which within a_ few 
minutes swelled to im- 
A posing dimensions, to 
the City Hall, where an 
enthusiastic Union 
meeting was held. 

Peasley was a man of gigantic build, 
herculean strength, and indomitable cour- 
age. Once during a parade of Secession 
sympathizers in Virginia City a portrait 
of President Lincoln was hung, head 
down, out of a front window of the princi- 
pal hotel. Peasley, gun in hand, walked 
out into the street in front of the hotel and 
brought the column of 2000 to a halt. 
Holding up the leaders, he demanded that 
the picture be restored to its proper posi- 
tion. Guns were drawn and hot words 





passed, but the leaders finall) 
decided to comply. The man 
sent to right the picture 
deemed it less humiliating to 
withdraw it altogether, but 
Peasley insisted that it be re- 
stored to the outside before he 
would permit the procession to 
continue. 
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Fohn L, Considine 


“Let me alone, now,” warned Buel, “or and gave it to his tired and thirsty horse— 
I’ll get vexed and hit you in earnest.” a steed that might have been built for a 
Years before that, when he was Sheriff Porthos. For three miles the road ran up- 
of El Dorado County, California, he had hill and Buel, one arm thrown over the 























i Had Col. Dave Buel been in Virginia 
City that day there would probably 
t. have been an elegant row. He was as 
, big and strong and courageous as Peas- 
n, ley and believed as firmly in States’ 
w rights as Peasley did in the Union. 
ie Col. Dave was one who stood out as 
ro a superman, even among that wonder- 
n ful race, the Argonauts of California. 
n He was about six feet, four inches tall, 
and muscled like a tiger. His strength 
I, was prodigious. One morning, in the 
r- tough days of Eureka, Nevada, when 
n his check was not as good as it had 
it 
































































































































































































































































Rown's BODY. 








been, or was to be, 
he was repeatedly 
interrupted in a 
business conversa- 


tion by a miner to Vy 
whom he owed a small amount for wages. i 
At last the miner grew abusive and Buel 
slapped him with an open palm. The 

hardy miner fell in a heap six feet away. 
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just finished a hard 
day’s riding when 
word came to him at 
a wilderness ‘road- 
house that a lynching 
was being staged for 
that night at Placer- 
ville, the county seat, 
which at that time, 
and for many years 
afterward bore the 
suggestive name of 
‘““Hangtown.” 

It was then sun- 
down and eight 
o’clock had_ been 
named as the hour for 
the lynching. Buel 
called for a bottle of 
whisky, broke it off at 
the neck, poured it 
into a bucket of water 
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horse’s neck, ran the distance on foot. At 
the summit he mounted and went thun- 
dering down the remaining nine miles into 
Placerville. Darkness had fallen as he 
turned into the main street, but the gleam 
of torches led him straight to the lynching 
party. The rope was already around the 
victim’s neck. 

“Hold on a minute,” cried Buel, “may- 
be he has a message for his folks.” 

He sprang to the ground and, the great 
horse following, he advanced, knocking 
men right and left. He slashed the rope 
with his bowie-knife, threw the man onto 
the horse’s back and with a “Ride for your 
life,” slapped the horse’s flank smartly. 
As the horse bounded through the throng, 
Buel stood facing them with drawn re- 
volver, and the warning, “I’ll shoot the 
first man that stirs.” The only sound 
that followed was the clatter of hoofs as 
the fugitive fled out of Placerville. 

Of course there were sullen glances and 
then a few muttered threats, but the mob 
finally remembered that Buel was doing 
his duty, and— 

“T’m afraid they all made a night of it,” 
said Charley Goodwin, to whom I am in- 
debted for the account of this adventure. 


ROM Placerville Buel went to 

Nevada, and there was not a camp 
of any consequence in the eastern or 
southern part of that state on which he 
has not left the impress of his personality. 
He found a mine in Belmont, sold it in 
London, and went to Paris, and, of course, 
to the Grand Prix races at Chantilly. He 


‘was late and all the seats were taken with 


the exception of a section under an ornate 
canopy in the very center of the grand- 
stand. 

Buel helped himself to a seat in this sec- 
tion. A uniformed officer rode up and 
vehemently bade him begone. Though 
Buel knew no French there was no mis- 
taking the intent. Still Buel blandly as- 
sured the indignant Frenchman that he 
was a plain American citizen, unaccus- 
tomed to special attentions, and begged 


the Frenchman not to put himself out ex- 
tending any. 


Red in the face from vocal and physical 


exertions, the officer fled for reinforce- 


ments. He returned with one of higher 
rank. He, too, was red in 
the face from temper and 
vocal effort when the blare 
of a band playing “‘Partant 
pour la Syrie,” the Empress 
Eugenie’s favorite air, an- 
nounced the approach of 
the imperial cavalcade, and 
Napoleon III, the empress, 
and a numerous retinue 
rode up. 
(Continued on page 54) 




















Business 


ERE we are, friends, far in the involved coils of a presi- 

dential election and still no calamity has overtaken us. 
On the contrary, so far as the West is concerned business is 
decidedly on the up-grade, the bird of prosperity is through 
moulting and a rosy summer and fall seem to be ahead. If 
Hoover is nominated by the Republicans and the Democrats 
decide on a weak compromise candidate after the grand 
rough-and-tumble between the pro and anti-Smith factions, 
the political pot will cease boiling, settle down to a simmer 
and give the rest of the country a chance to get down to work 
with a sigh of relief. 

Let’s take a peek into the various rooms of the West’s 
economic structure and rejoice. At this writing copper is 
bringing more money per pound than it has in nine years; 
the producers of beef are grinning from ear to ear; the wheat 
farmers of the Pacific Northwest have sold a huge crop at 
fair prices and are buying more commodities with their 
wheat dollars than they have for five years. The orange and 
lettuce growers of California, owing to frost and snow in the 
South, have been getting splendid returns; the oil fields are 
turning out record quantities of petroleum; apple growers 
have been doing well; the sheep business is in good con- 
dition; the dairy business is holding up well; cotton growers 
have been doing better than they expected. 

Of course there are weak spots among the primary pro- 
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Rear a Living Memorial 
( and plant a tree this spring. 


Among Nature’s children none gives mankind more 
comfort, pleasure and lasting joy than the family of trees. 
And that’s true twice over of the great open treeless spaces 
of the Far West. Where trees grow, there’s welcome refuge 
from the heat of summer, from the winds and cold of winter. 
A treeless town is an abomination before the Lord; every 
real hcme has its permanent setting of trees. 

More than a generation ago some farsighted pioneers 
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Uncle Sam Refuses to 


| be order to get the Boulder dam built and the Colorado 
river developed, California was ready to allow Arizona to 
levy a tax on the power to be developed with the Boulder 
dam water. It was a blackmail game. Arizona was to be 
bought off, its opposition was to be removed by the pay- 
ment of hush money. And Nevada was to get a slice of it. 
Nevada had already ratified the agreement for the allocation 
of the Colorado’s flood water when the government of that 
state was stirred up by Arizona—or rather by Governor 
Hunt of Arizona—through the promise of painless power 
revenue. And the California interests, anxious to get pro- 
tection for the Imperial valley, anxious to get more water 
and power for the Los Angeles metropolitan district, agreed 
to come through. 
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Conditions in 
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the Presidential Year 





ducers. There is lots of room for improvement in the lumber 
business owing to excessive production in the face of declin- 
ing building activities; the prune and grape growers have 
seen their prices drop under the weight of far too large an 
output; poultry returns have been lower than they were a 
year ago, but on the whole the producers of the Far West are 
thankful for the soft and helping hand of Providence. 

In the cities the improvement in the condition of the 
primary producers has not yet induced a similar improve- 
ment. While the volume of business is very large, it does not 
show the normal increase based on the increasing population. 
Owing to the presidential-year psychology, much money 
which usually is spent freely now remains in the old sock 
until the owner is satisfied that the political turmoil won’t 
endanger his job or his business income. Watchful waiting is 
being indulged in on a large scale and the average business 
man is carefully feeling around with his bare toe before he 
takes a step forward. Which attitude, of course, prevents 
inflation, makes for solidity and insures good business the 
moment the politico-psychological doubt is removed. 

If you would know what those supersensitive, extra scary 
and wary birds, the speculators, think of the business out- 
look, look at the stock market. Every attempt of the bears 
to put stock prices on the greased chute has met with com- 
plete failure and heavy losses to the bruins. 


to Yourself this Spring 


planted trees with a lavish hand in the places where they 
carved their homes from the wilderness. Today those trees, 
now arching high above the streets, give distinction to the 
communities that nurtured and preserved them. Walla 
Walla, Washington, is a splendid example of a town en- 
nobled by the wealth of its street trees; Chico and Fontana, 
California, have displayed the same intelligent forethought. 

Go and plant a lot of trees this spring. The next genera- 
tion will reap the benefit and honor your memory. 


’ , 


Be Taxed by Arizona 


But it’s a rather difficult job to extract hush money from 
Uncle Sam. Uncle was to put up the money, more than a 
hundred million dollars, but he wasn’t consulted concerning 
the division of the rake-off. Whereupon with quivering chin 
whiskers he proceeded to tell Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia what a helluva time they’d have dividing the spoils 
without his consent. 

The attitude of Uncle Sam was clearly set downiin a letter 
from Secretary Hubert Work of the Interior Department. 
He told the three states that in all of them federal Reclama- 
tion works had been built for the benefit of the states with 
federal funds on which the settlers paid no interest; he told 
them that the Federal Government paid no taxes on the dams, 
canals, ditches and power plants it had built for the settlers 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
WORLD'S RECORD GOES 
Piloted by Ralph Snoddy, “Miss Rioco,” owned by James 
A. Talbot, Jr., unofficially sets a new record of 65 miles an 
hour during final trials at Long Beach, California. Snoddy 
is shipping the craft to the east coast to compete in races in 
eastern and southern waters 


ee | A WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 
Right: “Lady Skyline,” 
pure-bred white Leghorn 
owned by Goris Brothers, 
Canyon City, Colorado, 
laid 235 standard weight 
eggs in 235 days in the 
Colorado International 
Egg Laying Contest 















WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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CREW SEASON AGAIN! i 
Seventy-five candidates reported this spring to Coach Ky Ebright of the University of California crew and are going through 
extensive workouts on the Alameda Estuary. LEbright plans to pick his crew shortly for the Olympic Games tryouts and 
in his opinion the Bears have a good chance. Inset above: Coach Ebright watching his boys perform 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 






















WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
OUR YOUNG VIOLINIST 
Yehudi Menuhin, recently returned from European triumphs, 
has other interests than the violin. Chess with his music men- 
tor, Professor Persinger, is a favorite recreation 


ie ee 
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The Pulse of the West 


42 

and would pay none, reminding the states that they derived 
their direct benefit through the creation and taxation of 
thousands of irrigated farms under the government’s un- 
taxable works. The government, said Secretary Work, 
would be compelled to stop all federal Reclamation work if 
Arizona should succeed in imposing state taxes on the dams, 
ditches and power plants from which the Federal Government 
derives no taxes and on the cost of which it does not even 
collect interest. In the case of the Boulder dam, the Secre- 
tary continued, Uncle Sam would insist that all of the power 
revenue be used for the repayment of the money invested in 


r r 


Listen to the Scream 


O UR anti-Imperialists in and out of Congress are con- 
stantly howling about the ‘‘crimes’” committed by 
American capital against the sovereign but small nations of 
the western hemisphere. If these howlers had stopped their 
noise for a few hours and watched the proceedings of the 
Pan-American conference at Havana, they might employ 
their great ability to become indignant in a worthier cause. 

Every American republic was represented by delegates at 
Havana; every important American newspaper, including 
the anti-administration journals, had its correspondent at 
the conference. Here was a supreme chance to spill every 
possible grievance against the United States either at the 
open sessions of the conference or into the twitching ears of 
the correspondents eagerly snooping for thrills. No griev- 
ances were spilled; the one cause of reproach was the size, 
wealth and power of the United States—and that deplorable 
condition even the anti-Imperialists are not ready to 
abolish; rather they will bear this cross with stoic fortitude. 


+A y 
Fresno Scrapers as a 


i in Nicaragua the sweating Marines are beginning 
to apply the ounce of prevention instead of tons of 
speeding lead as a cure for revolutions. They are building a 
motor truck road right into the heart of the mountainous 
jungle which has hitherto enabled the ambitious outs to 
maintain inaccessible headquarters safe from pursuit by ins 
thirsting for their blood. 

It has been the universal experience of Central American 
countries that an inaccessible expanse of jungle without 
transportation facilities not only breeds mosquitoes but 
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Teach Children the 


Fe fallan unexpected tire denuded the fifteen thousand 
hill acres adjacent to the cities of Burbank and Glen- 
dale in southern California. Every vestige of vegetation dis- 
appeared in the flames, leaving the slopes as bare as the 
treasury of the Continental Oil Company after Fall and his 
friends had gotten theirs. Rains came. From the naked 
slopes of the burnt-over hills torrents of mud poured into the 
streets, demonstrating to the community the value of a pro- 
tective brush cover against erosion. 

This value has been demonstrated over and over again, 
but this particular demonstration went home. The citizens 
could see the mud with their own eyes, could watch the 
gullies form on the hillsides. They decided to go into the 
conservation business, to assist nature in restoring the brush 
at the earliest possible moment. So they mobilized the 


How to 


The Penitentiary or Productive 


G. LEWIS, founder of University City and Atascadero, 
* has been found guilty by a federal jury of using the 
mails to defraud. If his appeal from the verdict is denied, 
he will have to go to the penitentiary. Having had a hand 
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the dam before the states would be allowed to cut inf 
That ought to settle Governor Hunt’s hash, but it won't, : 
His obstructionist policy has been his greatest political 


asset. He’ll continue to obstruct the building of any Colo. 
rado river dam so long as he has unsatisfied political ambi- 
tions. Therefore the sooner litigation is started to demon. 


strate the absolute sovereignty of the United States over the 
bed and the water of the Colorado river the sooner it wil! be F 
possible to start construction. And the quicker the start | 


the better for all concerned. Unlimber the legal batteries, 
Hubert, and fire when you are ready. 


LA r 


of the American Eagle 


With very few exceptions—Porto Rico being one of them 


—the investment of American capital in South and Central 
America has been of decided benefit to the vast mass of the 


inarticulate, dumb, illiterate peasantry. American capital ' 
has created wage-earning opportunities for them; it has pro- f 


vided transportation, sanitation, hospital facilities and that 
political stability without which their lives and their meager 
possessions were in constant danger. 

It is true that here and there, in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, 
in Nicaragua, the American government has intervened 


with armed force, abrogated the unlimited sovereignty and 


established peace with the mailed fist, but invariably the 
common people have been the beneficiaries of this inter- 
vention. The ones that did the howling were the handful of 
politicians who had been exploiting the masses for their 
personal benefit. 

Let’s ask Cuba about the quality and results of American 
“imperialism.” 


vy y 
Cure for Revolutions 


rebels as well. When these breeding places were opened up 
by railroads or motor highways, the gentlemen who wanted 
to shoot their way into office found the business too risky. 
The government firing squad got them too fast. 

Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica have had no revolutions 
worth mentioning since railroads and highways were built by 
American capital. When Nicaragua travels over fast roads 
built by the cussing Leathernecks, revolutions will cease. 
Blasting powder and steam shovels are the best antidotes for 
bombs and machine guns. 


Value of Western Plant Life 


school children, called on the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls, surveyed the hills, laid them off in squares, organized 
the drive and on a certain day in January sent two thousand 
children into the hills to cover every square foot of each area 
with the proper seeds. It was all done between dawn and 
dark with very little expense. 

The reseeding of the slopes was a most valuable piece of 
work, but even more valuable was the lesson taught the 
children. Hereafter most of them will have a personal stake 
in those hills; the lesson of conservation will have been 
driven home to them and they will constitute themselves 
automatically as guards against the greatest foe of the 
American forests—fire. 

Schools everywhere in the forested regions of the West 
might profitably imitate the example of these communities. 


Supervised Work for E.G. Lewis 


in the work of protecting the public against the wild schemes 
of this remarkable promoter, we can safely express the hope 
that some way may be found of making use of the talents of 
Lewis under strict supervision for the repayment of at least 
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COMMITTEE ON 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Right: Robert Hunter, Roger 
D. Lapham and H. Chandler 
Egan who are supervising ex- 
tensive Improvements at the 
famous Pebble Beach Course, 
Del Monte, California, in 
preparation for those who will 
compete for the National 
Title in 1928 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 








THE HEART OF AN IMMORTAL 


Che burtal of the heart of Thomas Hardy, British poet 

ind novelist, in the churchyard of Stinsford in his na- 

‘ve Dorset, at the same time as the national funeral in 

Westminster Abbey where his ashes were buried 1n the 
Poet's Corner 
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The Pulse of the West—in 











THIS PLANE 
SKATES 
Below: Captain George H. 
Wilkins (left), looking over 
the new Arctic plane which 
has just been completed for 
himin Los Angeles. The un- 
usual landing skids enable 
the plane to land safely on the 
ice which Captain Wilkins 
expects to encounter at Point 
Barrow, the base of his 
Arctic operations 


HERBERT PHOTOS, IN 





THE LION AND 
THE LAMB 
Right: A unique 
friendship among 
members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Rex- 
Dean, a German 
police dog, a ten-foot 
Missouri black 
snake and a Mexi- 
can beaded lizard, 
all three the prop- 
erty of the owner 
of the California 
Snake Farm in 
Long Beach, 
California 
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part of the huge sums he caused his followers to lose. If 
instead of being sent to the penitentiary he could be placed 
on probation, if his earnings could be used to repay a part of 
the money lost by old men and women who are now without 
means of support, the ends of justice would be served far 
more effectively than through the incarceration of the man. 
We make this suggestion because we are convinced that 
Lewis did not enrich himself personally through his vast 
operations. Unlike many other promoters, he has always 
lived a clean, simple life. He was so persuaded of the sound- 


, y 


Soft Words Do Take the 


‘ST isn’t what he said, it’s the way he said it that hurt.” 

Most of us have heard that sentence dozens of times. 
We know that the complaint usually is justified. From our 
own experience we can cite many examples of feelings hurt 
unnecessarily by the manner in which the criticism of our 
conduct was uttered. 

Applying this experience to international conduct, the 
Pacific Coast is just learning not to step with unnecessary 
violence on the sensitive toes of its oriental neighbors. It is 
true that the policy of excluding the mass of oriental labor 
will be adhered to without change, but the refusal to admit 
them and the manner of administering the exclusion acts 


’ , 


ness of his schemes that he rarely hesitated to throw his lag 
dollar into the pot along with the millions he extricated fron 
other people’s pockets. His downfall was caused by th 
means he used to extricate the money, not by the foolhard) 
manner in which he tossed the millions he raised to the fo 

winds. Properly supervised and held down, his organizing 
and other talents may produce dividends for the man 
whose remaining years will have to be spent in poverty and 
want because of his foolhardy optimism and lack of soun¢ 
business judgment. 


’ © 


Sting Out of Harsh Acts 


can be and should be handled in such a way that they will 
inflict the lowest possible amount of pain. 

The Western division of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce met in Honolulu during February; the Institute 
of Pacific Relations met in Riverside, California, last De. 
cember; the Pan-Pacific Conference will meet again this 
summer. In all these conferences representatives of the 
oriental countries meet the Pacific Coast delegates on com- 
mon ground, learn one another’s viewpoints and spread the 
new knowledge in their own countries. There can’t be too 
many of these human contacts. They minimize the friction 
created by the enforcement of the exclusion laws. 
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Why New Mexico is the Paradise of the Demagogue 


S* years ago SUNSET, discussing business and social 
conditions in New Mexico, pointed out the remarkable 
conditions in that state resulting from the presence of a 
very large and wholly unassimilated mass of non- 
Americans with all the privileges of citizenship. When 
the United States acquired the land that is now New 
Mexico, the river valleys were dotted with Mexican 
settlements, some of them two hundred years old. Of 
course this alien population acquired American citizen- 
ship, but it has retained its Mexican characteristics to this 
day. Spanish is the language spoken by choice even in the 
homes of the third and fourth generation; though American 
schools have been in operation for more than seventy years, 
more than half the original population of New Mexico still 
needs the service of interpreters in the courts, the stores and 
even in the legislature. Part of this condition is due to the 


y 


isolation of many of the Mexican settlements, but even in 
communities like Albuquerque and Santa Fe the children of 
Mexican descent speak Spanish by preference. And this bi- 
lingual chaos affords the demagogue and the professional 
crooked politician a splendid chance to stir up strife between 
the two elements of the population, casting his net into the 
troubled waters with impunity. 

Albert Fall is a product of New Mexico. He started his 
career as agent of the Indian Bureau on one of the Indian 
reservations in New Mexico. Under his regime as secretary 
of the interior occurred the nastiest scandal in a generation, 
a scandal whose ramifications are still appearing on the 
front pages of the newspapers. 

Do we want to foster deliberately a duplication of New 
Mexican conditions in other states along our southern 
boundary line? 


gy : 


The Real Cost of Cheap Mexican Labor 


aaa after the passage of the law restricting Euro- 
pean immigration we emitted a hollow, mocking laugh in 
these columns anent the stupidity of closing the front door 
and keeping out Norwegians, Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Germans and Hollanders while allowing unrestricted num- 
bers of Mexicans to pour in through the wide open backdoor. 
Now that observation is bearing fruit. Everybody is begin- 
ning to be exercised over a situation the results of which 
were obvious the moment the law was passed. 

Nobody disputes the fact that immigrants from northern 
Europe fit far better into the American scene than swarms of 
Mexicans. From the national standpoint it would be better 
to class Mexicans with orientals and exclude them entirely, 
students, tourists and merchants excepted. There is bitter 
opposition to so drastic a step, though. Farmers, railroads 
and mine operators of the border states are objecting vigor- 
ously to any reduction in the stream of cheap labor flowing 
across the border at the rate of hundreds of thousands a 
year. They say they can’t get along without Mexican labor, 
that it is badly needed for seasonal peaks. 
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Undoubtedly it is true that cheap and abundant Mexican 
help is enabling many Southwestern farmers to get by; un- 
doubtedly it is also true that the cost of railroad and mine 
operation would be increased if the supply of Mexican labor 
were reduced through the application of the quota system. 
On the other hand, many white families would find employ- 
ment at tasks now reserved for Mexican labor; much disease 
would be excluded and the burden on city and county chari- 
table institutions would be materially diminished. Today 
the Mexican pauper and indigent sick eat up one-half or 
more of the charity and public health appropriations in 
many communities along the border. In other words, 
farmers, railroads and mine operators get their Mexican 
labor cheap because the taxpayer comes to the rescue and 
feeds them when they are out of work, hospitalizes them 
when they are sick. 

If the farmers or miners of the Southwest need a subsidy 
to survive, let’s pay it to them in some other form than 
through the importation of hordes of aliens who cannot be 
assimilated. The present pric2 is too high. 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


The Best Seller! Walking on Soft-Boiled Eggs 
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Western and National Affairs 
as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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First Signs of Spring Irritant and Counter-Irritant 
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interesting Westerners 








He Conquers Cougars and Rides Pegasus 


OUNTAINS embody the essence of beauty and 

grandeur, but also the grim realities of life and 

death. One who has endured the rigors of 

mountain-top weather and fatigue of snow-shoe 

trails; who intrepidly captures alive the most 
dreaded of our predatory animals, yet sees Nature in all her 
beauty and delicacy and interprets her, is indeed an unusual char- 
acter. James H. Whilt, head guide in Glacier National Park, 
has roped one hundred and thirteen mountain lions and has 
written three books of verse. 

“Jim” Whilt is a real son of the West. In summer his ex- 
pertness in throwing the diamond hitch, his familiarity with 
forest life, his ability to blaze trails into the wilderness—he is 
the one sent out when an unwary tourist is lost, and he “gets 
his man”—and his interesting personality, guarantee him as the 
chosen guide when men like Irvin Cobb and Vachel Lindsey 
want a good scout to pal with. In winter he-ropes cougars, 
thus aiding to conserve our vanishing herds of deer, mountain 
goats and sheep. 

Some thirty-five years ago, a sickly lad, Jim left Minnesota 
for Montana to gain health and strength as a cowboy on the 
open range. After an experience of seventeen years in timber- 
cruising he graduated from the hard-knocks School of the 
Out-of-Doors and became a guide in Glacier National Park. 
Throughout these years he garnered the secrets which Nature 
holds and grew into a sturdiness of health which serves him 
well. Many times he has lived for weeks with only the moun- 
tains, forests, lakes and wild life as companions. During one 
period of forty-six consecutive days he saw not a human being. 
Snowshoe trips after mountain lions have taken him sixty to 
seventy miles into a remote wilderness; and only the hardiest of 
men could have withstood the gruelling physical ordeal of 
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forced traveling eight miles on horseback, twelve miles on « sled 


and forty-eight miles by motor car, after being accidentally} 
shot in his side, yet he was out of the hospital in sixteen daysf 


and riding a bucking horse three weeks later. 

Whilt can tell you all about the two hundred and forty-six 
varieties of wild flowers in Glacier Park; knows just how to 
provision a packhorse trip; his camp craftmanship includes the 
baking of delicious sour-dough biscuits in a Dutch oven over an 
open fire. He has a keen appreciation of the pathos, the comedy, 
the tragedy of human life in the wilderness; perceives Nature in 
her varied moods and in his verses brings ee music of stre: ims, 
the glamour of the roundup, the songs of birds, the silent voices 
of the night, cabin solitude, the grimness of winter and the fra- 
grance of summer right home to the hearts of his readers. 


“People have been taught as children a lot of misinformation 


about the ferociousness of wild life,” said Whilt. “Our fiercest 
animals will instinctively and rapidly retreat on the trail unless 


A Mountain Poet ho Captures Cougars 


A Fudge Who Has Tied. Thousands of 
Love Knots 


The Lady of the Rose City Plating Works 
An Indian Maker of Bows and Arrows 


The Youngest “Nursery” Gardener 


they are cornered or wounded—then look out. There are only 
three cases in the history of this country where mountain lions 
have attacked man.” 

Whilt has the tenderest feeling for such harmless creatures as 
deer, elk, mountain goats and sheep, but is for war on predatory 
animals. Catching cougars alive is his specialty. The fact that 
a grown lion kills an average of two deer a week and will also 
kill numbers of mountain sheep and goats, beaver and porcu- 
pines, places his roping exploits as a distinct contribution to our 
new code of conservation. 

“Yes, I literally twist their tails,”’ said Whilt in relating how 
he conquers cougars. “Lions are about the size of a small tiger. 
The power of their jaws is enough to snap a black ash shovel 
handle clear through at one bite and their powerful claws can rip 
a man to death in a few minutes. A cougar kills a deer by biting 
into the neck, then drags it away, eats his fill and buries it. He 
stalks his prey like a mouse, and does not crouch on a ledge to 
spring at passers-by. To my knowledge a cougar never screams.” 

A cougar’s most feared enemies are dogs. Before them he 1s 
an arrant coward. Whilt’s dogs combine the keen scent of 
blood-hounds with the speed of fox-hounds. These dogs will 
trail a lion for days, and the trail always ends with the lion up a 
tree. Then Whilt gets into action. He has a ten-foot pole to 
which is attached with light cord part of a hundred-foot rope; 
at the end of this is a wire loop. Whilt climbs the tree, gets the 
noose over the lion’s head, draws it tight and jerks the pole free, 
returns to the ground, clove-hitches the other end to a tree, 
ties his dogs a short distance away and the big show is on! 


C No fillum outfit, this. James H. Whilt ts the real 

thing 1n western life. Any movie actor ambitiou 

to rope a live cougar atop the tall timber should ¢ 

to Montana for a lesson in that form of art. “Jim” 

Whilt has roped more than a hundred mountaii 

lions. Heis head guide in Glacier National Par! 
sand for recreation writes poetry 
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' When the nine-foot, hundred-and-fifty- 
pound mass of T N T hits the ground he 
lands on four feet—sometimes Whilt has 
to cut the tree down, and as it falls the 
cougar works his way around so as to be 
on top when the branches crash to earth. 
He runs frantically from the dogs to the 
end of the rope, whips around and faces 
them and so interested is he in the dogs 
that Whilt is able to slip around and per- 
form the twisting of his tail, in response 
to which the beast turns over on his back 
with all four sets of claws ready for action. 
Whilt then loops the feet tightly with 
ropes and places a muzzle to the beast’s 
head. 

“The system is simple and easy,” 
Whilt. “It’s all in knowing how.” 
CiaupE P. Forpyce. 
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Says 


“ IN marriages exist only in the 
imagination,” says Justice of the 

Peace Albert C. Parker of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, who contends that the Golden 
State’s legislation to control such mar- 
riages is undermining much of the good 
accomplished by former legislation. He 
has united more than twelve thousand 
people in marriage during thirty-five years 
in office, and says, “Of these thousands | 
recall but one man who was intoxicated 
and | sent him home to sober up. 

“Heretofore it was the policy of this 
state to encourage marriage. Years ago 
the fee was $5.00 and no one seemed to 
think it excessive, but in order to encour- 
age wedlock the legislature cut the fee to 
$3.00, and then, to give a still greater 
boost to the marriage market the state 
wiped out the fee altogether, making the 
solemnization of marriage absolutely free. 
With this amendment in force marriages 
seemed to be on the increase, bachelors 
were growing scarce and the state’s youth 
were happy. 


io) 


Cw 


( Albert C. Parker, 
‘the marrying judge” 
of Stockton, 

California 
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Interesting Westerners 


Owner and operator 
of the Rose City 
Plating Works 

in Portland, 
Oregon 












Mrs. Lillie B. 


Kinney 


PHOTO 
BY 
STEFFENS-COLMER §$ 


She Plates Everything, from a Baby’s Spoon to the 


Most Elaborate Bank Fixtures 


“Then came the three-day enactment 
and immediately there was a slump in the 
marriage market. Justices, county clerks 
and county recorders all over the state 
have noticed the difference. Hundreds 
of young couples are driven to neighboring 
states where immediate marriages can be 
performed.” 

Judge Parker is also opposed to com- 
panionate marriages. “I don’t believe in 
tinkering with a divine institution,” is his 
emphatic declaration. 

C. VERNE 


SCOGGINS. 


Cad Cw 


“Time was when 
bachelors were scarce,” 
he says. He blames 
the new three-day law 
for the slump in 
the marriage 
market 


He Deplores Decrease in California Marriages 
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M®*:: LILLIE B. KINNEY, who 
owns and operates the Rose City 
Plating Works in Portland, Oregon, is one 
of few women engaged in the plating busi- 
ness in the United States, if not in the 
world, and so far as she knows, the only 
woman owning and operating her own 
shop in the West. From a very small 
beginning a few years ago, her business 
has grown to be the largest of its kind in 
the Northwest. 

When Mrs. Kinney found herself de- 
pendent upon her own resources with a 
little shop employing a foreman and one 
helper, she did not sit down and bemoan 
her fate. She called her small force to- 
gether and said, ‘“‘Well, boys, we must 
man the ship or it will sink, and if it sinks 
I lose all I have and you lose a good job.” 
The “boys” agreed to stand by, and to- 
gether they weathered the storm, cleared 
off the debts against the place and made 
it a business that merits recognition among 
shops of its kind everywhere. Mrs. Kin- 
ney now employs from six to fourteen men, 
often finding it necessary in the busy sea- 
son to run both day and night crews. All 
kinds of metal plating is done in her shop, 
perhaps the largest single item being the 


finishing of wholesale plumbers’ supplies. 


During one three-month period her shop 
plated twenty-five hundred automobile 
bumpers, besides handling the regular 
work. In her own words, “plating does 
for metal what paint does for wood,” and 
she finds a vast variety of metal surfaces 
needing plating of many kinds, gold, silver, 
copper, brass and nickel. Some of the 
largest banking institutions in the North- 
west show specimens of her work in their 
elaborate fixtures. She says one of her 
greatest pleasures 1 is in being able to re- 
store to its former glory some fond 
mother’s souvenir of baby days in the 
form of a battered drinking cup, or perhaps 
an old family teapot that, while dear to the 
family, is not a beautiful object for display. 
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A trip through the plating plant could 
not fail to be enchanting to any child, and 
even grown-ups get a thrill as they view 
big tanks filled with different solutions 
and the copper wires strung above the 
huge vats on which various articles are 
strung for immersion into their trans- 
forming bath. As you pull on one copper 
wire you may bring up a shining percola- 
tor made new, or perhaps a bunch of nuts 
or an automobile bumper. It’s like fishing, 
only more interesting, since one never 
knows what he may find on his line. 

Mrs. Kinney was the second white child 
born in the Pacific City country. Her 
father, C. B. Sutton, who came to Oregon 
in early days from Liverpool, England, 
was a pioneer mail carrier in the Oregon 
country, operating the stage between 
Sheridan and Yamhill for many years. 
Mrs. Kinney is a graduate of the Oregon 
Agricultural College and her course in 
chemistry while there has enabled her to 
carry on her present interests so success- 
fully. Hapwen Wricut. 


ow 
He Makes Bows and Arrows 


Hé has a swarthy, intelligent face 
and black eyes snapping with 
vitality, this Indian chief born in the Ore- 
gon country seventy years ago. Thereisa 
trace of humor in his speech, which is that 
of any educated gentleman. A resident of 
Portland, Oregon, he is known to white 
friends as Nugen Kautz. To Indian kin- 
folk he is Chief Lashmere, a name inher- 
ited from a Nisqually chieftain. By trade 
he is a carpenter, and recently finished a 
bungalow on the Warm Springs Indian 
reservation. By profession he is an in- 
structor in archery with classes for men 
and women at Reed College and groups of 
boys and girls in private city schools. His 
specialty, however, is the making of bows 
and arrows, supplying sporting goods’ 
stores, adult archers and Boy and — 
Scouts all over the country with sets, o 
the woods and instructions for wots ea 
the weapons themselves. 


Chief Lashmere’s work-shop contains 


The 
Youngest 


Gardener 


(Robert Sidney 
Wakefield, nursery- 
man, attending strict- 
ly to business in his 
garden at San Mateo, 
California 
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Seventy years old, this educated Indian of 
the Nisqually tribe is skilled in the art of 


bow and arrow making. He uses four kinds 
f Northwest native woods, and supplies 
sporting goods stores, adult archers and Boy 
and Girl Scouts throughout the country 


an array of tools, a work-bench, woods in 
all stages of construction from roughly 
split green sticks to a pile of finished toy 


weapons, and an imposing display of 


bows, six to eight feet in height. He uses 
four varieties of native woods; spiraea 
(Indian arrow-wood), syringa, oak, yew; 
syringa for toy sets and arrows; spiraea 
for the lighter bows, oak and yew for 
heavier ones. The bows are shaped after 
northwestern Indian and Alaskan Indian 
models, strung with twisted linen thread 
in lieu of deer sinews and made entirely by 
hand, even to the seasoning process over 
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an open fire. The arrows are winged with 
turkey feathers and tipped with points 
filed from bits of metal or hard wood, 
Answering the question, “Where did 
you learn to make bows?” the Chief said, 
“Using as models a set I bought of an old 
Indian visiting our camp‘when I was 
about six years of age. I became so expert 
that I could bring in grouse or rabbits 
whenever the family larder was depleted, 
The country abounded in game in those 
days. No, I have never shot big game 
with such weapons, preferring a gun, but 
with a stout oak bow which pulls from 
sixty to eighty pounds my ancestors 
brought down many a deer or bear, and 
with a similar bow my grandfather’s 
cousin shot my grandfather at a council 
meeting of the tribes at St. Louis in 1855 
when the latter, advocating peace, dared 
to defend the policies of the white man. 
“T am a hereditary chief. My mother 
was a princess—and a beautiful one, 
according to Indian  standards—the 
daughter of a Nisqually chieftain. 
Through her I am related to all the tribal 
heads of the Northwest. My father, 
August Valentine Kautz, wasa young lieu- 
tenant who, graduating from West Point, 
was sent to the West for outpost duty. 
My parents were married after the Indian 
custom; gifts of horses and blankets from 
my father to my grandfather, who pro- 
vided the wedding feast to which the 
chiefs of all inter-related tribes were in- 
vited, and where the bridal couple ate 
from the same dish and drank from the 
same cup before witnesses. My father 
was recalled East to take part in the Civil 
War and after long and honorable service 
emerged with the ‘rank of major general. 
Unlike many white men who took Indian 
brides, he did not neglect his wife and two 
sons. He placed us under guardianship of 
a man in the Hudson Bay company who 
transferred me when I was six years old to 
a man whom he thought reliable, with the 
proviso that in return for my services | 
would be given an education. I was with 
this man eleven years. I did all the heavy 
chores, carrying every drop of water used 
in house and barn, fed pigs and milked 
twenty-two cows twice a day. going to 
school perhaps ten months out of ~ 
entire period. My mother visited 1 
when I was sixteen, saw how things were 
going, and wrote my father who sent me 
to Nisqually where my brother was, and 
where | received twelve months of school- 
ing. For three years I worked in a store, 
adding six school months to my record. 
Then I entered the academy at Olympia 
with my brother, where we remained two 
happy years, mother paying our expenses 
from her herds of cattle and a band of 
horses. With the opening of the Indus- 
trial School for Indians at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, my brother and I were two of 
eighteen Nisqually boys and girls selected 
to attend the institution. After two years 
of this training I entered Pacific Univer- 
sity where I graduated, was later ap- 
pointed disciplinarian there and eventu- 
ally taught carpentry and blacksmithing 
in Puyallup and Chemawa schools.” 
Chief Lashmere was married in 1888 to 
Elizabeth Olney. Of their ten children 
five are living, well educated and occupy- 
eing honorable positions in the business 
world. ETHEL Romic FuLier. 
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The West at Washington 


When a Congressman 
Has a Double He’s 
in Luck 


HE “twinness” of Represen- 
tative Joe Crail of Los Angeles 
is raising some concern in 
Washington as to just what is 
the status of legislation passed 
by Congress since Joe enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the lower house last 
December. Who knows that 
his brother, Judge Charles S. 
Crail, dean of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles, has not 
been substituting for him? 
Joe is already a little blasé 
about Congress. It is more 
common than he thought it 
would be. He finds that 
Congress is no conclave of 
majestic men who ponder in 
dignity and vote in solemn- 
ity. The debates are mostly 
tiresome, and in committee 
a new member is influential 
just in proportion to his 
silence and unobtrusiveness. 
And the quality of Congres- 
sional humor on the floor 
and in committee is terrible. 
The solons laugh or pretend 
to laugh at the same awful 
puns, the same deadly jokes, 
that the general run of people 
use to lubricate the wheels of 
progress through life. These 
are unendurable for a quick- 
witted man, even when he 
has a chance to put in his 
oar; but when you have to 
sit back and take them pas- 
sively it is simply maddening. 

If one had a double would 
not the temptation be terrific 
to let him “‘spell” you now 
and then? 

Now, we aren’t hinting at 
anything in particular, but 
when, in indulging in an ex- 
egetic study of the illustrious career of 
Joe Crail, we encountered indisputable 
evidence that he had descended to fra- 
ternal substitution in at least two critical 
periods of his life—well, let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

The vice of substitution (we learn from 
the public school records of Fairfield, Ia., 
where the Crail brothers were born) was 
practiced by Joe at an early age; the age, 
in fact, of the third grade, usually years of 
infantile ingenuousness and naive candor. 
We hesitate to record this youthful in- 
iquity, but an upright and conscientious 
historian must do his duty. The incident, 
we are compelled to admit, reveals shock- 
ing irreverence at any early age, as well as 
callous indifference to the operations of 
justice. 
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The little Joe, it appears, drew a most 
reprehensible caricature of a woman— 
drew it on his slate and held the slate up 
for the inspection of that part of the 
schoolroom to the rear of his seat. More- 
over, the caricature was captioned, 
“Teacher.” Turning around to receive 
the grinning approval of the gang, Joe 
was horrified to discover that the teacher 
was right there, and with a most discon- 
certing frown. The autocrat of the school- 
room quickly pronounced doom 

“Stay after school; Ill take care of 


yp? 


you! 





Boyé Portrait 
U.S. Representative “Joe” Crail, Los Angeles District, California 


This sentence had the sound and ring of 
grim finality itself—and yet it wasn’t; not, 
at least, so far as Joe was corporeally or 
spiritually affected. 

Seized by an irresistible sacrificial urge, 
Brother Charles slipped into Joe’s seat 
when school was dismissed; and Joe skur- 
ried away to an observation post behind a 
large tree. 

Despite sundry intervening shrieks 
Charles duly issued from the school house 
wearing the beatific smile of a triumphant 
martyr. And yet that smile was corrupted 
by a mingling grin of duplicity. 

“Teacher never knew the difference!” 
he exultantly declared and then added as 
he reflectively stroked the most backward 
part of his pants, “but I did.” 

If one brother will permit and another 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
Sunset’s Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capital 


brother will act such substitution in their 
most innocent years, what depths of sub- 
stitution would they shrink from in their 
hard middle age when one is rendered 
arrogant by the exercise of juridicial 
power and the other debased by Congress 
and getting there? 

Verily, as the twig is bent so is the tree 
inclined. Concerning the 
bentness of the Crail tree the 
errorless records of the 
United States army bear 
witness. 

From them it appears that 
the twins enlisted in the 
Signal Corps when the Span- 
ish-American war broke out, 
and soon presented a recur- 
rent problem to their com- 
manding officer, who solved 
it by making one a corporal 
and the other a sergeant, so 
that their chevrons would 
afford a means of identifica- 
tion. Joe drew the corporal’s 
chevrons, but owing to the 
neglected circumstances that 
the twins could easily ex- 
change tunics, there is no 
certainty to this day as to 
which brother did what. This 
much is known, however, that 
the brothers deceitfully alter- 
nated in the dog-robber detail 
of caring for the officer’s 
charger, which carried with 
it the pleasant duty of daily 
—and lingeringly—riding to 
town for the mail. With 
such contumely did the 
brothers spurn the rule of but 
one pass a month. 


WENTY-NINE years 
later Joe met the ofh- 

cer, now a retired general, at 
the Chevy Chase Club here 
in Washington and openly 
boasted to him of the twin-turpitude of 
long ago, adding: “But I thought it just 
as well to wait until you were retired 
and the twins had risen to eminence.” 

“What eminence?” inquired the old 
warrior, at the same time growling some- 
thing about how he would have ruth- 
lessly busted and court-martialed the 
brothers had he known of their offence. 
_ “Why, I’m a congressman and Charlie 
is aj ; 
“Now, I’ll tell you something,” said the 
General, replacing a frown with a smile. 
“T was onto you boys all the time. A good 
disciplinarian sees only what he wants to 
see. 

After that the scene was set for a little 
innocent wire-pulling. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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GA summer day, seven thousand 
feet above sea level 





IGH in the heart of the 

Colorado Rockies, more 

than seven thousand feet 
above sea level, is Trail’s End, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Miller. Visioned in their day 
dreams, it has become a reality of 
unfailing inspiration and delight 
which they generously share with 
the world. For every day is visi- 
tor’s day in this valley of vast 
spaces and towering mountain 
peaks. Friends and tourists are 


"Ferail’s End” 


oA Home 






in the 


Colorado Rockies 





privileged to enjoy the picturesque 
grounds and to picnic in the shade 
of age-old trees. 

Developed from forty acres and 
a homesteader’s shack, the place 
now includes one thousand acres 
and a five-room bungalow with 
city conveniences. A system is 
being perfected whereby electrical 
power for all household purposes 
will be available from the North 

(Continued on page 76) 


@ Monarch, King of the Elks, poses 


for his portrait 1n a winter garden 
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Western Homes and Gardens 








EMBERS of the art- 
eM iss colony in pictur- 
esque Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, find in the old adobe 
dwellings of native Spanish 
settlers a simplicity of ar- 
rangement and _ sturdiness 
of structure considered ideal 
for a combination of home 
and studio 
The house pictured above, 
snug beneath its winter 
snow-blanket, is an instance 
of the destiny that a hun- 
dred years have brought to 
ass since the first sun- 
baued bricks were laid by 
alien hands for alien occu- 
pancy. It is the studio home 
of Miss Olive Rush, a promi- 
nent member of the talented 
colony. 


























G ISS RUSH _ pur- 
chased the property 


and has _ furnished 
it with striking effect, avoid- 
ing the bizarre and main- 
taining in every detail the 
individuality of the original 
dwelling, its historic im- 
portance and its native en- 
vironment. 

In these old houses are 
fascinating corner fireplaces, 
deeply recessed window 
ledges, small glass panes, 
hand-hewn ceiling vigas and 
staunch old doors. Irregu- 
lar wall lines also give ac- 
cent to their primitive charm 
in a day when the trend of 
modern builders is toward 
standardization. 

M. B. 










PHOTOS BY SENSOR STUDIO 


( This interesting and unusual fireplace in 

Miss Rush’s studio is frescoed in the Indian 

manner, the designs and their color interpretations 
the work of the artist herself 
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Western Homes and Gardens 
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(A stairway of exceptional ° CLucius A. Phillips, Los 
interest is ill ustrated above; ofA a t a 1 r W a Angeles architect, _ designed 
exceptional in that it ex- this stairway for his Beverly 
presses the adaptability to Hills home. Railing, bal- 


varied structural uses of a of usters, newell posts, statr 


famous western product, the risers and stringers are of 
native redwood of California. redwood, ; nature’s own art 
These trees have a beautiful la . © * work being finely in evt- 

of their own as to 1D t t dence, not only on the broad 
one details of which 1S In C 10 Nn smooth pe but on the 
are obscured herein the screen- balusters, whether slenderly 


ing process of reproduction Photo by courtesy of the California Redwood Association turned or sawed and carved 
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@ House and garden here 
combine a harmonious whole, 
the sharply defined rectangu- 
lar lines of the former re- 
peated in the latter where se- 
verity 15 softened by the grace 
of ‘growing things. Flowers 
lift eager faces to the Cali- 
fornia sun. A curving concrete 
wall beyond follows the flow- 
ing line of the distant hill 
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(A central point is the re- 
flecting globe. A sun-dial 
gives balance to the general 
scheme. Walks are graveled. 
Perennial shrubs blend the 
house walls with the earth. 'A 
wide variety of annuals in 
many colors and the green of 
a lawn complete the garden 
picture. Mrs. E. W. Halliday 


of Santa Monica 1s the owner 















The quick eye of the emperor took in 
the situation at a glance. He ordered 
the officer to let the big American alone, 
and Buel saw the Chantilly races from 
a seat inthe imperial box. 

A man of that type could not help be- 
coming popular in the West. So when he 
ran for Mayor of Austin, Nevada, on the 
Democratic ticket in 1863 and when to 
personal friendship there was united in the 
heart of Ruel C. Gridley a fervent party 
fealty, it is not surprising that Gridley, a 
Missourian by birth, a Democrat by con- 
viction, and a Buelite by predilection 
should feel that Buel’s election was a 
cinch. This confidence betrayed him into 
a wager with Dr. H. S. Herrick, an ardent 
Republican and champion of his party’s 
candidate, Charles Holbrook, afterwards 
notable in the mercantile life of San Fran- 
cisco as head of the firm of Holbrook, 
Merrill & Stetson, and who died recently 
at the age of 94. 

Buel lost and the 
next day Herrick, 
accompanied by the 
Austin brass band, 
appeared at Grid- 
ley’s store, selected 
a fifty-pound sack 
of flour, and deco- 
rated it with small 
Union flags. Grid- 
ley removed his 
coat, handed it to 
Herrick, shouldered 
the flour, and set 
out for Herrick’s 
place in East Aus- 
tin, a mile away. 
And this was the 
line of march: 

Town crier of Aus- 
tin, with bell. 

Sheriff of Lander 
County on_horse- 
back. 

City marshal of 
Austin. 

Chief of police. 

Policemen. 

Austin brass 
band, playing “John 
Brown’s Body.” 

Mayor Holbrook 
on horseback. 

Other city officials 
on horseback. 

Dr. Herrick, bear- 
ing Gridley’s coat. 

Gridley with sack of flour and beside 
him his son bearing a Union flag. 

Man with broom (at that time the em- 
blem of the Democratic party) draped in 
mourning. 

Man with large sponge. 

Numerous citizens, mostly Republi- 
cans, bearing flags and pennants. 

Straggling red-eyed citizens, up all 
night celebrating election day, and won- 
dering what the row was all about. 

Small boys with dogs. 

Mexicans with dogs. 

Chinamen. 

Indian bucks. 


At night, 


And you— 
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Gridley’s Wager. 


(Continued from page 39) 


Indian boys. 

Indian dogs. 

Indian squaws with papooses. 

Indian flappers. 

here were more in the parade than on 
the sidewalk, for the spectators were 
chiefly white women, girl children and dis- 
gusted Democrats. 

The marching route led to Herrick’s 
place where the sack was turned over to 
Herrick, the sponge was thrown into the 
air (a gesture of defeat borrowed from the 
prize ring etiquette of that day), and the 
broom laid away in token of submission. 


N? private business was transacted 
in those times without a drink 
and no public business without a speech. 
In recognition of the peculiar solemnity of 
this occasion, both rites were observed. In 


The Surgeon 


By Heten S, Fautkner 


A sudden ring, a call, a voice of fear. 


Down through dark streets you drive, rain glistening, wind howling. 
A square light cuts the dark. You have arrived. 
Whispers, moans, slippered feet shuffling along bare floors, 
The hiss of hot water, clink of sharp instruments, 
A set white face. Fear. Terror. “‘Doctor—?” 


Calm, gentle, you are speaking: 

“All right. It will be over soon.” 
About your face a soft light gathers. 
There is infinite tenderness, 

There ts infinite pity— 

And there is swift, cruel mercy... . 
Then, on the bed, a soul again at peace, 
Another miracle of life restored. 


Back through the rain, 
Chilled, to a darkened house, weary, content. 
Another full day breaking in the east. 


consequence of one observance, the Demo- 
crats mellowed and finally participated in 
the general enthusiasm. 

Dr. Herrick presently announced that 
he had turned the sack of flour over to the 
Sanitary Commission, a forerunner of the 
Red Cross of our day. A stand was 
erected in front of Mayor Holbrook’s 
store and T. B. Wade, one-time Mayor of 
Placerville, California, made auctioneer. 
Music by the band and more patriotic 
speeches warmed the bidders up. Repub- 
licans and Democrats strove to outbid 
each other, vying to show their sympathy 
for the boys at the front. Buel tendered a 
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certificate of indebtedness for $1115 from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but Uncle 
Sam’s credit was poor just then and Wade 
announced that cash alone was accept- 
able. Despite this, offerings of mines, 
mining stocks, and town lots were made, 
only to be rejected. Even ten minutes’ 
credit was denied a Unionist who bid 
$300, but said he would have to go to his 
shack for it. M. J. Noyes, who got the 
sack for that sum, returned it. 

By now Austin was enjoying herself 
hugely and took to the second bidding like 
a duck to water. The flour was sold and 
resold, some who had bought it as indi- 
viduals joining with groups to bid higher 
than before. Gridley’s firm bid $200; a 
group of merchants, $300; a local lodge 
bid $113.50; the staff of the “Reese River 
Reveille” chipped in $100; and ultimately 
$4549 in gold, equal to about $8000 in cur- 
rency, was realized. 

Austin was in a 
blaze of glory. The 
San Francisco press 
reprinted the 
“Reese River Rev- 
eille’s” account of 
the blowout, and 
thus it spread all 
over the United 
States. 

Austin was a great 
camp, its mines pro- 
duced more than a 
hundred million, yet 
that sack of flour 
brought it more ad- 
vertising than all of 
them put together. 
Gridley, too, won 
his meed of fame. 
Pictures of him and 
the sack found a 
national sale, and 
the sack of flour 
became at once the 
seal and the coat of 
arms of Austin. 

Politically the 
sack had already 
made its first con- 
vert. From a rabid 
Secessionist Gridley 
became an ardent 
Unionist. Virginia 
City was then the 
leading camp, and 
Gridley, with an 
escort, started that 
way. He was welcomed far outside the 
gates of that live town with a brass band 
and speeches. But the first auction was a 
disappointment, bringing but $580. A 
procession to Gold Hill, a mile away, was 
formed. “Silver-tongued” Tom Fitch 
speeded it with a speech and Mark Twain 
went to report it for his paper. His ac- 
count forms one of the best chapters in 
“Roughing It.” 

Gold Hill, anxious to show up the sister 
city, Virginia, outdid Austin with $6062.50 
in-gold. Silver City, a much smaller camp 
three miles beyond, dug up $895, and 
Dayton, another small place four miles 
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farther on, yielded $1200. By now, 
taking on accretions from each suc- 
cessive place, the procession had be- 
come a big one. Bands were playing, 
banners waving, and the entire country- 
side took on a holiday aspect. Enthusiasm 
waxed hourly and as the fruit of a brief 
stop at Gold Hill on the way back an 
additional $1500 was garnered. 

Gold Hill’s $7562.50 meant more than 
it seemed. Sister cities of the Comstock 
Lode, living cheek by jowl under a spe- 
cious aspect of amity, there was really a 
rivalry between it and Virginia City. 
Gold Hill resented the fun which Virginia 
City’s journalistic joke-smiths poked at 
the size of the Gold Hill girls’ feet and at 
the steepness of Gold Hill’s main street 
and chafed under the general pretense of 
superiority which Virginia City affected to 
maintain. 

So when the paraders got back to Vir- 
ginia City with the news of Gold Hill’s 
generosity no time was lost in rectifying 
the inequality. The prize auction of all 
followed, and Virginia City went to bed 
late that night stimulated by the thought 
of $12,025 added to the fund—stimulated 
by other things, as well. 

Nevada having thus given a total of 
nearly $28,000 in gold—the equivalent of 


Gridley’s Wager: John L. Considine 


about $40,000 in “greenbacks”—Gridley 
tried California, where he got $174,000 
more. Then he went east, where he real- 
ized further large sums. He paid his own 
expenses, every cent the sack brought go- 
ing to the Sanitary Commission’s fund. 

hy is it that the personal fortunes of 
big-hearted benefactors of humanity so 
often go awry? Gridley got back to 
Austin a year later to find that his busi- 
ness had gone on the rocks. He died at 
Stockton, California, seventeen years 
later, so poor that there was not enough 
for a wooden headboard for his grave. 
But the members of Rawlins Post, G. A. 
R., were not forgetful and today a beauti- 
ful marble portrait-statue surmounts his 
tomb in Rural Cemetery. 


UT he left a finer monument than 
“storied urn or animated bust.” 
His sack of flour had not only provided 
comforts and delicacies for thousands of 
soldiers. It wrought a profound change of 
feeling in Nevada. ‘Trust had replaced 
suspicion and hostility had given way to 
amity. Men realized that they could hold 
their own views about the war without 
being obliged to hate each other. 
When, two years after the Austin auc- 
tion, Lincoln was killed, but one man in 





all Nevada was heard to express approval. 

A Gold Hiller who remarked that “It’s a 
pity he wasn’t killed years ago” was ar- 
rested arid sentenced to receive thirty 
lashes. When ten had been given the sen- 
tence was commuted to bearing the Union 
flag from Gold Hill to Virginia City while 


a placard on his back proclaimed him “Af 


traitor to his country.” On the way the 
provost he arrested him and took him 
to Fort Churchill to carry sand. 


Once in a hamlet of the. Blue Ridge f 


lived a man whom his good wife labored 
earnestly to bring into the Universalist 
fold. He was a just and kindly soul, with- 
out an enemy except a family at Orland a 
few miles away who had grievously and 
wantonly injured him. So the difficulty 
with which he “got religion” occasioned 
much conjecture among his fellow be- 
lievers in universal salvation. It was not 
dispelled until one day he confidentially 
explained to a friend: 

“Well, you see, I couldn’t help believing 
there must be a hell for those Stickneys 
down at Orland.” 

And who can resist the beliet that there 
must be a heaven for noble souls like Ruel 
Gridley whose good deeds reap in this 
vale of tears but ingratitude and neglect? 





The D 


over the hilltops and Brewster Mountain 
painted with the reddish light of dawn. 
For even the dudes usually rise early from 
choice. Sometimes they get up in time 
to round up the saddle horses before 
breakfast. 

There was to be a rodeo at Lame Deer, 
thirty miles away on the Cheyenne Reser- 
vation, and Lyman had charge of it. After 
the rodeo the fall roundup was to start. 
From the Quarter Circle U a wagon outfit 
trailed over to Lame Deer. The com- 
petent and genial hostess had charge of 
the camp, though Warren was wagon 
boss. Eight or ten dudes went along. 
Those who preferred to stay at the ranch 
did so. To go or not to go was entirely a 
matter of choice. According to the uni- 
versal custom of moving on the roundup 
the mess wagon went first, the tent wagon 
second, then the cavvy of fifty or sixty 
horses. After the outfit had gone on a 
mile or two the dudes broke formation 
and centered to the front to escape the 
dust. They forded the Tongue, each 
rider lifting his feet to miss getting wet. 

The wagons were unloaded at Tie Camp 
and the tents set up. The stove was 
hardly in place when Ivor, camp flunkey, 
had a fire roaring and Anna was preparing 
supper. It had come on to rain and the 
dudes flocked in from their tepees to the 
dry warmth of the cook tent. Some of 


them justified their presence by peeling 
potatoes and slicing tomatoes. In an in- 
credibly short time Anna’s “Come and 
get it” brought the dudes to a piping hot 
supper. As a roundup cook Anna quali- 
fies at the head of the list. 
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It was still raining next morning, ‘a 
l’l dry rain” Warren called it. After 
breakfast the stakes were pulled and the 
tents rolled up (always with the heads to- 
ward the wagon). The riders wore slick- 
ers. But before Lame Deer showed on 
the horizon the sky had cleared. A perma- 
nent camp was pitched in a meadow where 
the remuda could be kept under fence. 

The news of the arrival of the Quarter 
Circle U outfit spread and the camp be- 
came at once the center of Lame Deer. 
Neighboring cowboys, tourists driving 
through, Indian traders and visitors from 
Forsyth, the county seat, dropped in at 
the camp and stayed for supper in the 
easy frontier fashion. The dude was as- 
tonished at the profuse hospitality. He 
counted seventy free meals served during 
the rodeo at the camp. The fame of Mrs. 
Arnold’s hospitality and Anna’s cooking 
had traveled too far. 


HE Brewster boys, sons of the 

Quarter Circle U, are bronco 
busters, straight up riders who sit ’em 
high, wide and handsome. This rodeo 
was for the Indians, Cheyennes and 
visiting Crows, but some whites _par- 
ticipated and Lyman Brewster gave 
a fine exhibition ride, the last day of 
the rodeo, on a pile-driving outlaw which 
flung itself, feet hunched and _ back 
humped, into twisted knots in an earnest 
attempt to unseat the human clothespin 
clamped to the standard association, 
fourteen-inch swell saddle. Burton was 
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riding in the rodeo at Sheridan the same 
day and was thrown. The year before he 
had won first place. Sometimes the horse 
wins, sometimes the rider. Whichever 
happens, it is the luck of the day. 


“Never was a horse that couldn’ be rode, 
Never was a driver that couldn’ be 
throwed,” 


Burton quoted by way of casual comment. 
After the rodeo the Circle U outiit 
moved to the place appointed for the first 
roundup camp. Already several cowboys 
and cattlemen had joined the wagons with 
their mounts, either owners or “reps” 
(representatives). Some showed up at 
Muddy Creek. Other riders were dis- 
cussed, one from Hanging Women Creek, 
another from Paddy Burns Prong. 

“Did Joe talk like he was coming?” 
Warren asked. 

“Sure did,” a brown little rider an- 
swered. ‘He was roundin’ up his mounts 
when I met him.” 

They were quiet, courteous men, these 
range riders, low spoken, gentle of manner. 
Not once during the week that followed 
did the dude hear a word of profanity 
from any of them. In the main tent that 
evening some played cards, others chat- 
ted; one read, by the light of a lantern 
hanging to the tent pole Galsworthy’s 
“The Silver Spoon”. A dude had brought 
it along. 

Two Indians joined the roundup, Ben 
Bigfoot and Young Bear. An Indian’s 
name often bears no relation to his char- 
acter. Chief White Man Runs Him may 
be quite independent and Walks Nice may 
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the end o your road = « 









. 2 « » Le around the World / 


If you own a Buick, there’s one unseen 
passenger that rides with you wherever 
you go. 

Sitting with you, at the wheel, is Con- 
FIDENCE! 

Confidence that your Buick will perform 
exactly as you want it to perform — 
Confidence that it will carry you to your 
destination with the same certainty as a 
majestic liner or a luxurious train— 


Confidence that it will always be the same 
fine, trustworthy Buick. Confidence! 
Though you drive it for years— 

— though you tour beyond civilization into 
out-of-the-way places of the earth— 


— though the end of your road lie around 
the world! 


» » » 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ COUPES $1195 to $1850 4 SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. finance 
plan, the most desirable, is available. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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be lame and flatfooted. Usually the In- 
dians did not speak except when directly 
addressed. They.ate.a little apart from 
the others. The Cheyennes were not 
quite as.good roundup hands as the 
whites. They did not like to .take a 
chancé ,of getting “stove up”. They 
treated: fighting yearlings with respect. 

The sky was still gray with the promise 
of day when the triangle aroused the 
dudes from sleep. Long before this the 
riders had turned out, rolled up their 
blankets and ridden out for the cavvy. 
Anna’s “Roll out! Roll out! Chuck 
away’, brought everybody promptly to 
the big. tent. Outside in the pre-dawn, it 
was crisply cold, but within there was 
pleasant warmth. Breakfast was hurried 
through. The dude adjourned to the rope 
corral. Inside of a single rope supported 
by stakes a hundred horses milled, racing 
round in a circle, while ropers singled 
out the mounts desired, dropped the loop 
over their heads, and saddled. 

“Everybody caught?” Warren asked, 
glancing around to see that nobody was 
without a horse. 

With a yell the rest of the cavvy was 
turned loose. Two wranglers would stay 
to look after the bunch. Some 
of the horses were just a little 
frisky. 

The new dude was on a 
sorrel named Chipmunk. He 
had a string of three, but this 
was his favorite mount. The 
horse was easy-gaited and 
expert in the cow business. 
This morning it was very much 
alive. The sorrel was in the 
air two or three times and the 
dude pleased himself immensely 
by sticking to the saddle. No- 
body smiled or yelled ironic ad- 
vice. Cattleland is too courteous for that 
—with an outsider. But it was quite 
different when an old-timer’s horse went 
into a spasm of cyclonic bucking during 
which the rider took the dust. The cow- 
boy rose covered with Montana. 

Audible comments were heard. 

“What’s the idea of this exhibition, 
Steve, with no admission price?” 

“Who says he can’t fly? Steve went 
up a mile.” 

“He just decided to get off,” a third 
contributed. 

The oldtimer remounted and “took 
his bronco to a cleaning”’. 

Presently they were off on a jogtrot, 
seventeen or eighteen riders. Warren was 
in charge of the roundup—wagon boss 
the job is called. 

They rode up from the creek, climbing 
steadily to the summit of a great hill. Half 
way up five or six riders deflected, turning 
into a draw to gather up the cattle from 
Wolf Creek and Black Eagle Prong. The 
others reached the hilltop before Warren 
split his forces a second time. He named 
several who were to join Jack Bourne and 
make a wide circle to the left. 

The morning was still crisply cold, but 
the sun was flooding the roll of hills which 
swept like waves mile after mile. An old- 
timer told the dude that this was the best 
feed range in Montana. Occasionally 
small groups of cattle could be seen graz- 
ing, a mile or two distant, but Warren 
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paid no heed to these. He knew they 
would be picked up by some of Bourne’s 
riders. + 

Warren once more divided his men. 
“Jim, you and Curly and Mr. Brown take 
Plum Creek and push in those along the 
fence.” 

The dude found himself with two old- 
timers. Never before had he experienced 
quite such joy in the saddle. There was 
exhilaration in every breath. Far away, 
in the clear amber light, could be seen 
Poker Jim Butte. The serrated peaks of 
the Big Horns rose out of the mists which 
the morning sun had not yet entirely dis- 
sipated. Life was worth living here in 
this wide, high country of open spaces. 
He began to understand why he loved the 
West and would come back to it, drawn 
by that irresistible song of youth in the 
blood which age cannot quench. 

“Tt’s sure enough a country with its 
shirt unbuttoned.” Curly answered in 
reply to an enthusiastic comment of the 
dude. 

They jogtrotted up another hill and 
dropped down a sharp shale incline to a 
draw. Here they picked up half a dozen 
cattle. The dude followed them down to 


Yellowstone Lake 


By FreperickA B. BLANKNER 


This is no lake of earth, but lake of Heaven. 
This is no blue of earth: Moulding the sod, 
The Creator paused an instant and remembered 

Paradise: 


This is a dream of God. 


a creek and along it. His companions had 
disappeared, one to the right and the other 
to the left. Once or twice he saw them 
far up on the ridges above, only to lose 
them again. The dude picked up more 
Herefords feeding along the creek. It 
gave him a little thrill to be riding circle 
on a real roundup, alone in a world of 
space that seemed to stretch to the end of 
the universe. Presently he came on more 
cattle, “standing on their heads,” (the 
local term for grazing) and drifted them 
down with those he had already gathered. 
Tangles of wild plum trees laden with 
fruit, netted the banks of the creek. He 
rode through back brush and occasionally 
over running cedar lying close to the 
ground. 

A faint “Hi-yi” came to him from the 
right. Cattle began to appear, dropping 
over a steep shale shoulder. Behind them 
was Curly. A draw ran into the valley 
and down it came another trickle of cows, 
Jim in the rear. The three herds mingled 
and were turned up a draw which led to a 
high mesa. Occasionally one of the riders 
combed a wooded pocket or climbed a 
bluff to bring in stragglers. 


A mile brought them upon 
the wide mesa. From the hill sum- 
mit could be seen half a dozen bunches of 
cattle moving toward a common point. 
The air was filled with the lowing of cows 
and bawling of calves, many of which had 
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William MacLeod Raine 


been separated during the drive. Slowly 
the cattle converged into one uneasy 
noisy herd, Avon rode in, dragging with 
him three small logs he had roped. Smoke 
rose in the clear air. Ten or a dozen brand- 
ing irons were thrust into the fire. For a 
few minutes there was a wait while the 
irons heated, the men sitting their horses 
easily or lounging by the fire. Brown 
young women chatted with their favorite 
punchers. 

A cordon of riders surrounded the herd 
to keep them near the branding ground. 
The cattle were excited but not wild. 
These white-faces were very different 
from the old Texas and Arizona long horns 
of the open range, which were wild and 
fast as jack rabbits. Riding circle then on 
a well-trained cow pony was no child’s 
play. It was reckless, dangerous business 
to plunge at top speed into washes and 
over rocks, down steep shale slopes, 
through clutching cholla and prickly pear 
after a steer high-tailing it for a getaway. 
Compared to this the present roundup 
was easy work. These cattle had been 
worked often and were comparatively 
tame. Ranching is no longer an adven- 
ture but a business. 

Skilful ropers who knew all 
the brands rode in and out 
among the cattle. Most of 
the calves were beside their 
mothers and so ownership was 
established. Some of the calves 
had become separated from 
their mothers. The wagon boss 
and the old cattlemen had 
been watching all through the 
drive to see what cows and 
calves “belonged”. Those that 
could be checked for sure were 
branded. Others were turned 
loose, to be caught on the 
next roundup. A rope went singing 
through the air and a roper dragged a 
calf toward the fire, his riata around the 
horn (the word pommel is never used, on a 
Montana ranch; horn and swell are the 
words) of his saddle. As he reached the 
fire the roper called out the brand, 
Quarter Circle U or K D Bar or Hoodoo 
shoulder and the tally keeper scored the 
brand in a book kept for the purpose. As 
the first calf was roped the cattle came 
running forward, in a battle front like a 
regiment. Their approach was not a 
threat, it seemed inspired by curiosity. 

The calf bawled and struggled. A man 
in leathers caught the rope and moved 
toward the jumping calf. He seized it 
by the back, twisted the head and flung 
the animal down. Sometimes the puncher 
grasped the calf by the neck and under 
the flank, lifted it and threw it quickly 
tothe ground. Occasionally the calf made 
a fight. Then the other punchers offered 
advice. “Get on him. Ride him.” 

The dude tried his hand at bulldogging 
a calf. It looked easy. All one had to 
do was to flop it over. But he found he 
had tackled a hundred pounds of dynamic 
energy. After it had planted its foot in 
his bread basket he was glad of a little 
help to down it. 

As soon as the calf was thrown a red- 
hot iron was applied. The acrid smoke 
of burning hair and flesh arose. The ears 
were slit and the calf released. It rose, 
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In the Day’s Work 








An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Mississippi was rising sullenly 
—ripping jagged crevasses in even 
the most stoutly built levees, inun- 
dating wide areas of farm lands, making 
thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin through 
the streets. A government steamer rescued 
goo refugees, but the four telephone opera- 
tors refused to forsake their posts. The 
telephone company notified the operators 
that they were not expected to stay. 
Friends warned them to leave at once. 
They decided to remain on duty, and the 
exchange was the only thing in town that 
continued to carry on, 





The world hears little of “the 
spirit of service” until times of emer- 
gency and disaster . . . when a 
flood on the Mississippi or in New England, 
a storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always pres- 
ent. Each hour of every day, telephone 
calls of life or death importance speed over 
the wires of the nation-wide system, and 
telephone users confidently rely upon the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the men 
and women who make this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is the 
daily work of the more than 310,000 Bell 
System employees. 
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shook itself and ran bawling to its mother. 
In another minute it had forgotten its un- 
pleasant experience, while the cow licked 
the wounds. 

The branding finished, riders moved in 
and out “cutting” the beef stock. A steer 
was selected. The animal was worked 
toward the edge of the herd, then driven 
out. Gradually a second herd was formed 
of the beef cattle. When these had all 
been cut out the original bunch was 
driven away and the beef herd moved to 
a feed ground. These would later have to 
be night herded to keep them from stray- 
— to the others. 

he outfit rode back to the wagon for 
lunch. The dude found he had an extra 
ordinary appetite. He had ridden many 
miles and had done some hard labor. 

Lunch over, new mounts were saddled 
in the rope corral and the outfit started on 
afternoon circle to cover St. John’s Prong 
and Cook Creek. This duplicated the 
experience of the morning over new terri- 
tory and with new cattle. 

t rained that night, hard and long, but 
the dude did not know it till he rose from 
his blankets in the morning on a world 
cold and dreary. Some of the dudes chose 
to stay that morning in the warm cook 
tent and read, but our dude was too keen 
to be a real cowboy to take any privilege 
not accorded to oldtimers. He climbed 


aboard the saddle, wearing a long slicker, 
and joined those starting on the ride. The 
ground was wet and slippery. The cow- 
ponies “turned on a dime” and the dude 
was not surprised to see one lank puncher 
limping. 

“TI done bust my leg,” he explained. 
“Horse fell on me.” Another puncher 
broke two ribs that day aubionyes a 
yeenee: Roundup work is not all 

either of these men quit the outfit. Bey 
doctored themselves as best they could 
and stuck it out. The outdoor West shuts 
its teeth on such little inconveniences. 

By lantern light the outfit ate dinner 
cafeteria style, using tin plates and tin 
cups. According to custom plates and 
cups were dropped in a “roundup” pan, 
later to be washed by Anna and Ivor. 


Nee morning the circle rode Paddy 
Burns Prong, and in the afternoon 
a wide sweep of upland to the north. Camp 
was moved next day eight or ten miles to 
the heart of a territory not yet worked. 
The beef herd was drifted slowly across 
the hills to the new camp. 

Each day the herd increased in size as 
new steers were cut out and thrown in 
with those already gathered. By the 
time the roundup was finished there were 
about twelve hundred fine Herefords with 
the outfit. These had to be night-herded 


William MacLeod Raine 


and our dude took his turn riding round 
the herd after it had bedded. He founda 
deep pleasure in this. There was one 
night that the rain poured down and the 
lightning flashed, but the dude was sound 
asleep in his blankets then. The nights 
when he herded were filled with stars. He 
rode slowly around the sleeping herd in 
an opposite direction from Curly. The 
dude was glad Curly was there, glad to 
meet him every few minutes. For he 
found it awe-inspiring to be alone in the 
highlands with the shadow of the hills 
against the skyline and the mournful 
sough of the pines in his ears. It made 
him feel so little, so infinitesimal an atom. 
When he lifted his eyes he had a curious! 
real assurance of God. Here, in the winds 
of the hills, life seemed a fine brave thing, 
washed clean of littleness. 

After the roundup was finished the beef 
herd was driven seventy miles across 
country to the nearest railroad point. 
From here they were loaded for Omaha. 

The dudes rode back to the ranch. It 
was a sixty-five-mile ride, but our dude 
did it in one day. He swung from the 
saddle that night stiff and tired but su- 
premely happy. He had ridden his first 
roundup. He knew, beyond argument, 
that next year he was coming back again 
to this outdoor world of the West that 
had now become his. 





eA Great Cathedral for the West 


spread across the length and breadth of 
the United States. What has caused it? 
The impulse, the desire to build these 
great cathedrals can be traced to the de- 
sire of communities not only to show the 
rest of the world that there are higher 
ambitions than those purely material, 
but to raise to the Creator of all things a 
shrine which acknowledges that every- 
thing worth while and all the benefits we 
have received have come from His hands. 

There are ten great cathedrals planned 
or in process of erection in the United 
States. The largest is in New York, the 
next in importance in Washington, D. C., 
and Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, is 
the third largest now in the process of 
building. 

In the course of twenty years the plans 
for this cathedral have been revised by 
many hands but the final designs, draw- 
ings of which we reproduce here, are by 
Lewis P. Hobart of San Francisco. Cram 
and Ferguson of Boston are the consult- 
ing architects. 

In San Francisco we are to have a cathe- 
dral which will be essentially American, 
and not a mere slavish copy of some an- 
cient European structure. Mr. Cram, the 
first authority on the subject i in America, 
has said of these designs: “Here is a 
building of impressive dimensions with a 
nobility and power in general effect that 
promise a cathedral certainly not un- 
worthy to stand with similar, if larger, 
structures now being erected in the United 
States. In effect, the building is an epi- 
tome of the great art of the Christian 
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(Continued from page 29) 


Middle Ages. Through these varied mo- 
tives runs a certain element of modernity 
that makes the design unquestionably of 
this day and generation. No one could 
mistake it for a copy of an ancient struc- 
ture. It is unquestionably of America and 
of the twentieth century, one of the most 
impressive, convincing and_ promising 
schemes for an American cathedral that 
have thus far been brought forward.” 

In its dignity and beauty the cathedral 
will be a structure of which Californians 
all over the world and San Franciscans in 
particular, can be proud. ‘The site is 278 
feet above sea level. The cross at the 
peak of the spire will be 500 feet above 
the water front. This will be lighted at 
night, and will be visible all over the city 
and across the bay. Some idea of its im- 
pressive size may be gathered from the ex- 
terior measurements, which are 340 feet 
long with the width of the main front 119 
feet from buttress to buttress. An ex- 
ceptionally lofty nave will be one of the 
main features of the cathedral. This will 
be 87 feet in height and 42 feet 6 inches in 
width; greater than the naves of such 
famous English Cathedrals as Canter- 
bury, Ely, Lincoln and Durham. The 
twin towers at the east end will be 158 
feet from the street level. The cathedral 
will seat thirty-two hundred, and with 
standing room filled, will accommodate 
forty-five hundred people. 

Grace Cathedral when built will be far 


more than the central shrine of the Epis- 
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copal Church in the diocese of California. 
It should become the spiritual civic center 
of the city of San Francisco. As with 
other great cathedrals, it will have its ap- 
peal to all classes and creeds for it will 
serve as no parish church or secular build- 
ing can, to further the finest impulses of 
the community. It should become a 
sacred temple of memorials to the great 
sons and daughters of California to whom 
the church and the state do honor, draw- 
ing all classes and creeds to witness the 
reverence with which their splendid mem- 
ory will be enshrined. 

The leaders of other denominations 
have expressed an intention to support 
this venture. 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Endorse- 
ment Committee, consisting of non-E'pis 
copalians. Writing to the Rt. Rev. Ed 

ward L. Parsons, Bishop of California, he 
says: “I am glad to know that an effort is 
to be made to provide San Francisco with 
a proper cathedral. I hope and believe 
that not only people of the state, but 
Californians throughout the country, irre- 
spective of creed, will give practical sup- 
port to the plan.” 

Against the skyline of Assisi stands the 
first Gothic church built in Italy. It bears f 
the name of our city, San Francisco, in 
memory of its patron saint. Shall we not 
also raise upon the skyline of this lovely 
city at the gateway of the west another 
great Gothic cathedral, to stand there 
forever as a symbol of our spiritual an 
community ideals? 
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“A Word in Season” 


FIRESTONE—this name on the 
tires of your car means safe, de- 
pendable driving, at any season, 
on every road. For the uncertain 
travel of spring, Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Balloons provide a 
safe, sure hold. The broad, an- 
gular tread makes any car 
easier to steer and control; no 
need of anxiety when you 


‘The’ 


of Quality 


apply brakes or turn corners.Gum- 
Dipping adds many thousands of 
miles of tire service as well as 
better cushioning and supreme 
comfort. You enjoy the benefits 
of this process when you 
specify Firestone Tires. The 
Firestone Dealer is equipped 
and ready with better service 
as well as better tires. 


vk, 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. 











about them that leads the rubberneck 
tourist to visit every one. We buy a red- 
wood pipe for Uncle Samuel and a red- 
wood pincushion for Aunt Susie, abalone 
shell souvenirs for the cousins and post- 
cards for the neighbors. John sends a 
picture of the flying fish to father. “Dad 
won’t believe it, though,” he tells me 
sadly. 

Before we left the glass-bottomed boat 
we had purchased tickets for the Seal 
Rock trip. (There’s nothing simpler 
than touring in California, if you have 
the money. You are all fixed up for the 
next excursion before you’ve finished the 
last one). The Blanche W., a fast 
power boat, takes us to the Seal Rocks. 
On the way some one points out the ship 
in which Zane Grey sailed to Nova Scotia 
and the South Sea Islands. “Who’s Zane 
Grey?” asks a plumber from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. “Some kind of a writer, aint 
he?” volunteers another visitor from 
“‘back east.” 

Everybody takes a picture of the seals 


Catalina—/s/e of Magic Beauty 


(Continued from page 37) 


on the rocks, and then John makes ar- 
rangements for a trip on one of the fast 
speed boats. They go too fast for me. 

We spend some time on the two-mile 
board walk which extends from the Hotel 
St. Catherine to Avalon and to Pebble 
Beach, speculating as to which of the 
board-walkers are newly-weds, and which 
are not-so-newly-weds on belated honey- 
moons. The boys and girls in the gala 
crowd are dressed alike, in white sailor 
pants and middies, and enormous straw 
hats. (Even though you are comfortable 
in a flannel coat, the sun may blister your 
nose.) Brown bodies in brilliant hued 
bathing suits lie in the warm sand on the 
beach. 

Our ship sails in half an hour now. We 
haven’t time to visit the Catalina Country 
Club, nor the home of William Wrigley, 
Jr., who owns the island, nor to stroll past 
the charming hotels and bungalettes. 

Down near the pleasure pier groups of 






children burned coffee-brown in Califor. 
nia’s famous sunshine are diving for coins, 
Their cheeks bulge with booty. Some of 
them seem to be in the very worst stages 
of the mumps. A tourist tosses a coin into 
the water; there is a great splashing, and 
the successful youngster holds up the 
coin, says “Thanks, Mister,” and sticks 
it into his cheek, to the amazed horror of 
a middle-aged tourist from Lyons, Kansas, 
“T know,” she exclaims, “that there are 
thousands, perhaps millions, of microbes 
on that filthy money!” When their 
natural safety deposit boxes become too} 
full, the divers put their wages in a rusty 
sardine can in a nearby skiff. 














iz is time to go. Reluctantly we 
gather up our cameras and our sou-| 
venirs, and wave farewell to the coin 
divers. The Catalina leaves the calm 
waters of Avalon Bay, to the haunting 
music of “Aloha Oe”, and the beautiful 
isle, set in a turquoise sea more beautiful 
than any artist can paint, fades from view. 





That Indispensable Throw-Rope 


arm, the throw-rope, which has been used 
in times past to administer justice as the 
cases might demand according to the code 
of the West. There was only one penalty 
prescribed for anyone caught operating an 
independent branding-iron in the dark of 
the moon, so to speak, and that was a 
“hemp necktie.” 

Oh, well—times have changed! Today, 
a throw-rope is about as useful for what it 
was originally intended for as a sausage 
grinder is in Jerusalem. The law has taken 
things into its own hands, which elimi- 
nates one good use of ‘ ‘hard-twist” ; and if 
the present-day cowpoke wants to catch 
an animal, he stops his fence-building long 
enough to drive the critter into a corral or 
chute. 

Some might ask, “Why continue to 
make rope, anyhow?” It is a funny situa- 
tion, or would be if it were not for the fact 
that it marks the passing of the West, but 
the very thing that has done most to make 
a saddle-horn useless has also made many 
new uses for rope. That is the automo- 
bile. (No, I didn’t forget to say “‘throw- 
rope” in that other sentence. The auto- 
mobile knocked the “hr” out of throw, 
and changed its use and meaning. It’s a 
hard thing to say, but a tow-rope is a 
handy thing to carry—that is—any rope.) 
The outdoorsman, and particularly the 
motorist, has more use for ropes and 
strings and straps than a nineteenth cen- 
tury sailor had. 


| he comes to an emphatic stop in 
the middle of a mudhole, out come 
two pieces of rope for wrapping the rear 
wheels, and he leaves that aes in half the 
time that would be required to put on 
chains. And if he can not reach bottom, 
he can remove the ropes from the wheels 
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and afhx them to the front axle, if other 
means is lacking, and then wave a five-dol- 
lar bill at someone with a team of horses. 

When the tonneau of his car is loaded 
to the hand-rails, and there is not enough 
room left inside to carry a_ telescopic 
drinking cup, the autocamper looks at the 
various articles of camp duffle strewn 
about on the ground, and sighs hopelessly. 
Then rope comes to his relief. Everything 
that will not go inside is tied on, under, or 
about the outside of the car in a manner 
that is a terror to passing drivers. 

Another use the autocamper makes of 
rope is to tie up his bed roll. Then if he 
needs rope worse for something else, he 
can draw on the bed roll for a supply. In 
camp he uses rope to tie the top of his 
tepee to a tree; or he uses it instead of a 
pole for a ridge for his tent. Or he may 
stretch it between two trees, throw a piece 
of canvas over it, and have a shelter under 
which to cook or sleep. If his clothing or 
bedding gets wet or needs airing, he can 
use his rope for a clothes line. 

In wet weather, when wood on the 
ground is water-soaked, he can hunt a 
dead tree, or one with dead limbs, rope 
them from the ground and pull them 
down. Such wood is almost always dry. 
After he has a supply broken off, he can 
improvise a pack with his rope, and use it 
for carrying the wood to camp. If there 
are children in camp, he can add to their 
enjoyment by making a swing for them 
out of his rope, or give them a piece with 
which to play “jump-the-rope.” 

Then, there is the outdoorsman who 
travels by pack train. Plenty of rope is as 
essential to pack-horse travel as paper’ 
bags are to a grocer. The horse packer is a 
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veritable land cruiser, and what he 
doesn’t know about rope, hitches, and 
knots could never be learned from a 
present-day seaman. He ties his equip- 
ment together in bundles with a lair rope, 
ties the bundles to a cross-grained, case- 
hardened horse, mule or burro with a lash 
rope, and if the case demands it, he then | 
“tails” the whole train, or at least the 
worst animals, together with a hacka- 
more, or neck rope. At night he impro- 
vises a rope corral if he is not certain that 
his animals will stay in the proximity of 
camp; he may use his rope instead of 
hobbles in an emergency; or he may tie 
the beasts to a picket line. A rope that is 
used for tethering an animal is sometimes 
improperly spoken of as a picket rope in- 
stead of a lariat. To “picket,” in the true 
sense, means to fence or guard or fortify; 
therefore, a picket rope is one that is fas- 
tened to trees, stumps or other objects like 
a fence, and the animals are tied or 
picketed to it. 


= plays an important part in 
the life of the big-game hunter 
also. He can preserve his reputation for 
veracity by using a 35-foot throw-rope for 
measuring the distances of his longest 
shots; he can use the rope as a safety line 
when he is climbing in precarious places; 
he can use it for hoisting big game that he 
could not otherwise handle whole; and he 
can use it for packing, and for innumer- 
able things around camp. 

The outdoorsman, whether he is a 
camper, hunter, or some other kind, who 
has not acquired the habit of including 
rope in his duffle, is always needing some; 
and he never fully realizes how useful it is 
until he has taken a piece along on a trip 
or two. 
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The effort and ability of the architect and 





contractor are impressed indelibly upon the sete 


exterior and interior of a building, whether it 
bea dwelling or a business house. 


RUSSWIN IS CHOSEN to a height 
by the best architects every where because of 
country-wide reputation for beauty of design 


and lifelong trouble-free service. 
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the finest hardware it is possible to obtain. oldeestah f Supplee 
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Jimmy Crickett—//1-'7acker 


Crickett, eyes flashing and lips drawn 
back in a lupine snarl, proceeded to make 
sawdust and ground glass out of that 
stack of cased goods. ly for a moment 
did Cap endure that destruction. It was but 
a matter of seconds until all protection 
would be shot away from in front of him. 
A white handkerchief on the end of a stick 
was poked above the barricade, the infernal 
clatter of the machine gun ceased. Cap, 
both hands above his head, stepped into 
view. “For God’s sake!’ he wailed. ‘“Let’s 
get together on this thing. I thought you 
were hi-jackers until you started to break 
those bottles. I don’t know what you 
fellows want but I know when I’m licked.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy Crickett. “You 
want talk, you come on boat. Keep dem 
hands up.” 


(Continued from page 28) 


The tying up of Cap was easy enough 
despite his pained protests that he had 
come aboard for a conference—there was 
plenty of rope. And next, under the per- 
suasive nose of Jimmy’s smoking weapon, 
the truck driver willingly joined his boss. 

Now Orr sat up, sick and dizzy, but not 
seriously sc AP sy had known where 
to strike. But Orr had no thoughts save 
those of a lasting peace. 

“Him honly the hengineer of this 
blarsted boat,” he said, “‘an’ I don’t want 
to be smacked again by that bally Injun. 
You don’t need to tie me.”” Jimmy looked 
at me inquiringly. 

“We can,” I said, while the amazed 
smugglers gaped at my speech, “‘you bet 


we can. You take the wheel. I’ll see that 
Orr casts off the lines and runs the engine, 
When we get into dock I’ll phone the 
sheriff to come out the highway and pick 
up what’s left here.” 

But as Jimmy proudly backed the slim 
gray boat from under its leafy canopy and 
into the open water I asked him: 

“How did you come to know so much 
about machine guns?” 

With one hand steadying the helm, the 
policeman drew a worn flat wallet from an 
inside pocket of the Owl’s decrepit coat. 
Opening that I saw an honorable dis- 
charge to one James Crickett, Machine 
Gun Company, th Inf., A. E. F. 

“Dem ticky-tac gun awful handy t’ing 
for shoot if feller got lotsa money for buy 
ca’tridge,” said Jimmy. 





“Grapes Crushed While 


The defendant countered with evidence 
intended to show that while his concoction 
contained more than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol by volume, it was not “in- 
toxicating in fact.” 

That claim brought the government 
lawyers to their feet again and again with 
objections. They challenged the admissi- 
bility of Hill’s evidence and tried their 
best to stop him. But Judge Soper de- 
cided for the defense. His ruling has been 
taken since as precedent in countless simi- 
lar cases. 

He said he was impressed by the wide 
variance between Uncle Sam’s definition 
of “one-half of one per cent of alcohol” in 
one clause of the dry law and the pro- 
vision permitting the householder to 
make “non-intoxicating cider and fruit 
juices exclusively for use in his own 
home.” 

“The only reasonable explanation for 
singling out home manufacturers of cider 
and fruit juices,” the court declared, “for 
special mention in this section, to my 
mind, is that Congress did not intend to 
subject them to the strict provisions as to 
the alcoholic content specified in Section 1 
but intended to prohibit the manufacture 
of cider and fruit juices for home use 
which should be, in fact, intoxicating.” 

That opened the doors for the experts. 
And they tripped to the stand, one after 
another—the government’s and the Repre- 
sentative’s. 

And the wrangle that ensued was a 
free-for-all between law and science. 

“When is wine actually wine?” the de- 





(Continued from page 24) 


fense lawyers asked, and Congressman 
Hill’s expert witnesses upheld his conten- 
tion that so long as his cider and grape 
juice were still fermenting when they 
were seized, the beverages were not wine, 
whatever else they might be. 

Two of the experts were veteran whisky 
and wine men of Baltimore. They swore 
that in their seasoned judgment a bever- 
age that was still fermenting was not 
wine. They said that grape juice still in 
process of fermentation was not known 
commercially as wine. 

In rebuttal the government called on no 
less a celebrated authority than Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley. And the doctor of pure 
food fame swore on the stand that 
whether it was fermenting or not the 
beverage was wine. Chemists followed 
Dr. Wiley to the stand, testifying that 
they had found a content of some I1 per 
cent alcohol in the Hill brand of cider and 
“grape juice.” 


ND then another conundrum was 
tossed up to the court. Was this 
I1 per cent “‘fruit juice” intoxicating? 
Dr. Wiley swore under oath that any 
amount of alcohol taken into the human 
system has an effect which he pictured as 
intoxicating. He told of his visit in 
Europe to a students’ drinking bout where 
students were drinking 3 per cent beer. 
After a long night and the consumption of 
many quarts, a number of them were 
drunk, he said. 
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You Wait!” 


The defense called a variety of wit- 
nesses to the stand. One man swore he 
would scarcely be affected by whisky be- 
fore he had taken a dozen or two drinks. 

To make the muddle clearer to the jury, 
the twelve men in the box were shown a 
glass of brandy—a glass that contained an 
amount of alcohol equivalent to that in a 
quart of the cider that the defendant Hill 
had manufactured and served to his 
guests. And the “good men and true” 
were asked to conjure what that much 
brandy would do to their heads and 
tongues. 

Finally Judge Soper summed it all up 
when he charged the jury thus: 

“That determination of whether or not 
liquor is intoxicating is not what is meant 
in the law. Intoxicating liquor is liquor 
which contains such a proportion of alco- 
hol that it will produce intoxication when 
imbibed in such quantities as it is practi- 
cally possible for a man to drink. And 
that is the test that you are to apply to 
the decision of this issue of fact.” 

In due time the jury retired to vote in 
secret on whether Representative Hill’s 
cider and grape juice were “intoxicating in 
fact.” 

In due time they returned to the court- 
room. “Not guilty” was the verdict. 

The gentleman from Maryland walked 
out of court a free man. 

And ever since, through the grace of 
this and similar decisions, carloads of 
California grapes have been rolling over 
the country as fast as they could be picked 
off the vines. 
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The tall can, diluted, 
makes an over-flowing 
quart of pure rich milk 
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Here’s something new—Ginger Ale Salad 


with Carnationnaise! The spiciness of crystal- 
lized ginger, juiciness of pineapple and crisp- 
ness of apples and celery ... blended in a clear 
green ginger ale jelly ... and given the height- 
ening piquancy of Carnationnaise. 

Carnationnaise is just another name for a 
particularly smooth, rich mayonnaise which 
owes much of its goodness and velvety texture 
to Carnation Milk. 

This pure whole milk, evaporated to double- 
creaminess, imparts its extra richness to every 
dishin which it is used. Cream particles, broken 
up to distribute them through every drop of 
Carnation, are so fine that Carnation-made 
dishes have a smoothness of texture, a fine 
delicacy that experts say even the best of bottled 
milk cannot give. For all its extra richness, 
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Carnation is economical. Its convenience and 
dependability you will like also. Try it! 


Carnation Ginger Ale Salad — Dissolve 3 tbsp. gelatine 
in 3 tbsp. cold water; add }3 cup boiling water, 2 cups 
golden ginger ale, 44 cup lemon juice, 2 tsp. sugar, pinch 
of salt. (Color with green or red.) Cool; add 1 cup 
chopped celery, 1 cup chopped apple, 34 can pineapple, 
diced, % box crystallized ginger. Putin mold. Serve with 
Carnationnaise in center. 


Carnationnaise—4 tbsp. flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 tbsp. mus- 
tard, 1 tsp. salt, paprika. Mix these ingredients. Add 
gradually % cup salad oil; 4 cup cider vinegar; 34 cu 
water. Stir till smooth. Cook over slow fire till thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove from fire; beat into mixture 
I slightly beaten egg, 34 cup Carnation Milk, %4 cup salad 
oil. Add milk and oil slowly and beat very smooth. This 
makes 3 cups. It will keep indefinitely. 

Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Spend an unforgettable vacation in the world’s new island playground 


f HAWAII 


4. weeks* 
4.000 miles 
of cruising 

$4.00 * 


The lights go out. From the shadow of the big banyan tree come 


the quickening strains of an ancient Hawaiian hula-chant. 


A dancing figure glides into the warm Hawaiian moonlight . eu 


The hula olapa — the legendary 
“hula of the planting of the taro” — is 
beginning. And you are ina hushed au- 
dience at a great hotel—spellbound by 
the exotic beauty of moonlight filtering 
through the palm fronds, the music of 
strange instruments and soft lilting 
voices, the rhythmic whisper of warm 
surf on the coral sands of Waikiki. 

TONIGHT the world seems far away — 
yet in no more time than it takes to 
cross the Atlantic you found these fairy 
islands of Hawaii! 

TOMORROW MorninG you'll look 
out upon a painted ocean of violet, in- 
digo, emerald, jade. Go down to break- 
fast and a soft-footed Oriental waiter 
will bring a luscious melon that grew 
in a tree, or a slice of pineapple only a 


few hours from the field. You're ready 
for two long weeks, or more, in the 
world’s new island playground, where 
the thermometer stays below 85° in 
summer, above 65° in “winter.” 


Brilliant with Interests! 


Every Day BEGINS a new adventure 
—surf boarding and outrigger canoeing 
at Waikiki; golf on one ofa dozen scenic 
courses; motor drives; treasure-hunting 
for teak and brass and ¢apa-cloth in the 
Oriental bazaars; impromptu /xaus, 
where one eats pos, Hawaiian style, and 
strange-named fish baked in leaves.Teas 
and dances in perfectly-appointed ho- 
tels. Spectacular deep-sea fishing for 
giant sword-fish, tuna and a/va. Trips 
to the volcanic wonderlands in Hawaii 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


U. S. National Park, and the gem-like 
islands of Maui and Kauai. 

$400 to $500 will cover all expenses 
ofamonth’strip direct from LosAngeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
B. C., including first-class round trip 
steamer fare, 2000 miles each way, the 
finest hotels, and inter-island cruising. 
Or you can stay in more modest hotels 
for even less, for the two weeks in Ha- 
waii. Come prepared to stay longer—to 
shake off humdrum care for months! 

AsK ANY TourRIsT AGENCY or steam- 
ship or railroad office to tell you more 
about Hawaii—and how inexpensive 
the trip is from your city to Hawaii via 
any port on the Pacific Coast. And send 
this coupon today for illustrated book- 
let (in colors) and a copy of Tourfax, 
brimful of helpful travel information. 
Address Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 422 Mc- 
Cann Bldg., San Francisco; P.O. Box 375, 
Los Angeles; or 813 Fort Street, Honoluli, 
Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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After an hour, however, they became 
aware of a faint throbbing above them in 
the hills. Muted, slow, rhythmic, the 
sound pulsed through the darkness. It 
was the mutter of little wooden drums, 
rubbed and slapped on the knees of 
natives in some long house ceremony. 
Griff summoned Orokolo. 

“You are my eyes?” he asked. 

“Orokolo is the watcher of The Man.” 

“Then go up to the village and see what 
the black men do.” 

Orokolo’s teeth began to chatter. The 

assing of daylight had clouded his gay, 
bold spirit with that dread of the super- 
natural which makes every nightfall a 
curse to the Melanesian soul. But he 
was faithful. He babbled a magic spell 
and answered: 

“T go, Boss Hark.” 

“Come back by the beach and see what 
the white men do down there. Then 
climb up the bed of the stream, and I will 
reward you with a drink of magic water.” 


ROKOLO slipped down into the 

ravine and up the trail past the 
staked skull. Two hours later he returned, 
shivering from the cold of the hills, and 
the countless terrors that fluttered in his 
imagination through the night air on 
ghostly wings. 

“Bokuyoba’s men get ready for war,” 
he reported. “Women and children go to 
secret houses in forest. Men and witch- 
queen in long house. Hold fight dance. 
Wizards make spells.” 

‘And the white men on the beach?” 

“Talk. Many bad words. Sailors mad 
at captain, Orokolo thinks.” 

He was given his drink of magic water, 
which was brandy, and sent off to his nest 
of leaves. 

A little after midnight, on watch in the 
ravine below the camp, Griff and Paitoto 
heard a scuffing along the rocky stream- 
bed. It was the sound of blundering foot- 
steps; a rough-shod man was feeling his 
way uncertainly among the boulders. 

“Who comes?” Griff called out in low 
tones, as the rifle-bolts snicked cartridges 
into the chambers. 

“Is dot you, Griff? Ay tank Ay never 
get here.” 

A pocket flash-light revealed the bulky 
form of Ringquist, lurching up-hill. 

“What do you want, Ringquist? Stand 
where you are! We’ve got you covered.” 

“Ay yust vant to get avay from dose 
Barracuda bums.” 

“Hands up, Ringquist! See if he’s got a 
gun, Paitoto, and then bring him here.” 

The Swedish diver meekly submitted to 
a search of his person, and under the 
flash-light his bland eyes were untroubled. 

“I kvit my yob vit Rouse,” he said. 
“Ay join you, Griff. Ay ban sorry for dot 
anchor trick. Shake hands?” 

Griff wrung the great plump fist of his 
Thursday Island colleague with joy. Here 
was a new recruit to their party, and a 
tower of strength—if he ever got mad 
enough to fight. 

“You know Rouse stole your vhale- 
boat?” Ringquist asked. 
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Dark Island 


(Continued from page 36) 


SES: We saw you land. What’s he up 
to?” 

“He tank you get de yewels on land 
some way. He’s crazy vit visky. He is 
saying you aint goin’ to get avay from 
him now, and dot he vill kill everybodv 
unless you give him de yewels. <A 
murderer!” 

Ringquist spat in disgust. 

“But de sailors are makin’ a mutiny. 
Dat feller Nash has a scheme of his own. 
More murderers! Ay don’t vant to get 
mixed up in such trouble. Ay tank Ay 
yust take a walk and yoin de decent 
people. You vant me? Ay vork. Ay 
fight too, by Yiminy!” 1 

This was serious. Griff left Paitoto at 
the watching post and took Ringquist to 
the house, to rout up Captain Ransom 
and report the danger. 

The night dragged on, however, with- 
out event. The Barracuda’s camp-fire 
sank into dull embers and faded out; the 
distant drumming died away. Orokoio 
slept with his hand on his knife; Ringauist 
snored peacefully beside him; Joan 
dreamed restlessly in the house of memo- 
rials. The watches changed; and dawn 
drew near. 

A paleness came over the black face of 
chaos; then a shimmer; then a flush. 
Suddenly Griff and Captain Ransom, one 
in the ravine, the other on the bank above 
at the abattis, saw a stretch of blue far out 
below them—a blue with glitter running 
over it. The ocean was revealing itself 
under a new day. Beneath the loom of 
the land, however, the night still hung in 
sable shadows. 

As the darkness mellowed into gray and 
the beach-line began to show tawny 
through the low mist of the shore, they 
heard a shot and a cry. The Petrel’s 
Kanakas leaped from their beds and took 
up their weapons. 

“Meant for us?” asked Griff. 

The captain shook his head. 

“T can’t make out anything. Probably 
it was the morning gun to rouse the 
sleepers.” 


— from the jungle along the 
strip of beach at the mouth of the 
ravine, they heard a dismal bellowing 
sound—the blast of a conch-shell trumpet. 
It was the signal for an outburst of clamor. 
Other conch-horns trumpeted. Bull- 
roarers spun their deep, muttering moan. 
The rattling of gourds, the thumping of 
drums, the screeching of voices were 
blended into a mad symphony, through 
which there tore, at intervals, a far-echo- 
ing vawp like the bray of an angry mule. 

With their binoculars they saw Rouse, 
Cheever and the sailors standing near 
their tents, and staring about as if be- 
wildered. 

Silence again. 

“What do you make of it?” Griff asked. 

“Sounded like a native shivaree in 
honor of Captain Rouse,” Ransom an- 
swered. ‘‘Let’s see what happens next. I 
can pick out Rouse, Cheever and Murchi- 
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son. The other two are fo’c’s’le hands. 
But they had four men at the oars when 
they came in. I wonder what’s happened 
to the other?” 

The Barracuda’s party faced the forest 
in perplexity for a few minutes, and then 
relaxed. At that moment Griff and Cap- 
tain Ransom heard a slight crack, like the 
sudden snapping of a tree-branch. 

With it, one of the Barracuda’s sailors 
threw out his arms wildly, spun around, 
and dropped to the sand. Rouse and 
Cheever rushed for their tent to snatch up 
rifles. 

“Tt’s not possible the natives have fire- 
arms,” said Captain Ransom. “But that 
might have been a shot, and there’s a man 
down under it. Down to stay, it looks. If 
the heathen in this wilderness have any 
guns, even old muzzle-loading muskets, 
then the Lord help all of us!” 


N his words there was another out- 

burst of noise in the jungle below. 
Little dark lines came darting out from 
behind the trees. Puffs of sand began to 
fly up around the Barracuda’s party. 

“Throwing spears—and sling-stones!” 
ejaculated Ransom. “An attack!” 

Rapid firing from the beach. A swarm 
of dark bodies with feather-tufted heads 
rolled out of the jungle in a fierce, screech- 
ing charge. Here and there one fell back- 
ward, or dropped to hands and knees and 
crawled pitifully. The swarm thinned 
out, its spear supply exhausted, and then 
raced to cover. Another black wave 
emerged, paused for a volley of spears, 
and then came forward wildly with long 
stabbing lances and knobbed clubs. The 
Barracudas, now only four standing, were 
keeping up a steady fire and working 
backward down the beach toward the 
boats. 

“They'll never make it!’’ exclaimed 
Ransom. “It will be a massacre in the 
water around the boats. Come on, lads! 
We’ve got to stop this! Rohu and Ring- 
quist, stay behind to guard the camp and 
the girl!” 

Their dash down the bed of the water- 
course was more like an impetuous tobog- 
gan race than a run. Under the banks 
they could hear the shrill yells of the 
savages, the hoarse shouts of Rouse stand- 
ing at bay, the crackle of gun-fire. But 
the yells were growing louder and the 
firing weaker. 

Then they swept out upon the level 
sand, Griff in the lead, Orokolo trotting 
beside him, Paitoto and his Kanaka pack 
following with Captain Ransom barking 
at them. They ran into a cluster of 
natives dragging two headless sailors by 
the heels, and withered them at close 
range. Then their fire caught the main 
mass of natives, at the water’s edge, fairly 
on the flank. 

Rouse, knee-deep in the bay, was 
swinging a clubbed rifle, and there was a 
huddle of bodies in the reddening pools 
around him. Cheever waded beside him, 
firing his last revolver shots frantically. 
Murchison was standing in the whale- 
boat with an automatic pistol in either 
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hand, picking his marks and aiming with 
a gun-man’s snarling grin. 

As the natives gave way before the 
Petrel musketry a man rose out of the 
water, a spear-gash in his throat, a 
native’s cleaver-shaped wooden club in 
his hands. He ieaped high into the air 
with a strange ululating yell. It was 
Riley the Roarer. He plunged forward 
howling and swung his club upon a 
woolly head. A stone-headed club smote 
his wrist, his iron-wood cleaver fell from 
his hand. As he gripped his assailant 
three spears stabbed his chest. 

The savages broke toward the jungle, 
throwing an occasional spear as they ran; 
and the rescue party, re-loading, followed 
them with bullets until they disappeared 
among the trees. Rouse staggered out 
of the water and 
dropped his shattered 
rifle. 

“Gimme another 
gun and some cart- 
ridges,” he croaked 
deliriously. “Tl 
‘em back to 


“We'll all chase 
ourselves back to a 
camp that can be de- 
fended,” said Griff. 
“They'll be on our 
backs again here in 
fifteen minutes. This 
place is a_ shooting 
gallery for their 
slingers.” 

Captain Ransom 
confirmed this order, 
rather weakly, Griff 
thought; and after 
collecting the aban- 
doned rifles and stray 
ammunition they 
started a retreat. At 
the mouth of the 
gully, after Rouse, 
Cheever and Murchi- 
son had _ stumbled 
ahead—all three had 
flesh wounds and 
were bleeding freely— 
Griff and the Kana- 
kas halted to send a few last shots into the 
jungle. Yells of defiance answered them. 

“We'll have to leave the dead to the 
heathen,” said Captain Ransom at his 
elbow. “Too bad. And now, Griff, I'll 
trouble ye to yank out this thing that’s 
sticking into my hide. If ye can’t pull it 
out, push it through.’ 

Then Griff observed that the broken 
shaft of a throwing spear was imbedded in 
Captain Ransom’s shoulder close to the 
arm-pit. One side of his jacket was dark 
with blood. Even his nose had turned pale. 


APTAIN RANSOM’S wound was 
serious. The spear point of casso- 
wary claw had driven deep into the pec- 
toral muscle an inch below the collar bone. 
The pain of its extraction had been acute, 
and the hemorrhage that followed severe. 
Before they reached camp he had become 
very weak and was unable to use his right 
arm. 
“You take command, Griff,” he said 
feebly. “I think I’ll go to my bunk and 
rest for a spell.” 
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Joan busied herself in first-aid, heating 
water and searching their medical kit for 
bandages and antiseptics. Then she at- 
tended to the casualty and proved herself 
a capable nurse. She took Griff aside to 
ask anxiously: 

“Do you think it was poisoned?” 

“No. I asked Orokolo on the way up 
the gully. He says this tribe does not 
dope its weapons. But a cassowary claw 
isn’t likely to make a clean wound. Watch 
out for infection.” 

Then Griff turned his attention to the 
survivors of the Barracuda’s shore party. 

“Hand over your side-arms,” he 
ordered. “We can’t trust you fellows, 
even without ammunition.” 

“Are ye tellin’ us we’re prisoners?” 
Rouse demanded. 


Along the Little Ways 
By KATHERINE Parrotr GorRRINGE 


Up and down the highway the restless motors race 
(Honk of horn and driving dust and reek of gasoline) 
With visitors from overseas and picnickers that loll at ease 
And motor-cyclists crowding by my lady’s limousine. 


But all along the little ways, by rock and ferny pool, 

Across the hill where poppies blaze and down the canyon cool, 
Where merry May holds holiday thro’ out the blossoming land, 
There only you and I, dear, shall wander hand in hand! 


Up and down the highway the lights are all aglare 

As open-door'd the taverns call to feasting, everywhere; 

Above the beat of dancing feet roars on the motors’ flight 

And louder still the laughter shrill that mocks the peace of night. 


But all along the little ways the stars are swinging low, 

The fragrance of the drowsy earth streams upward to their glow; 
Beneath the trees are silences sweeter than violin, 
Where only you and I, dear, may watch the dawn come in! 


“No, just unwelcome guests. Paitoto, 
take their guns. If ve’re attacked you'll 
get them back.” As the Kanaka mate 
reached for his revolver, Rouse whipped it 
out with a yell of fury and hurled it into 
the jungle on the other side of the ravine. 

“Orokolo!”’ called Griff. “Go and find 
the captain’s gun.” 

Orokolo did not stir. He pointed to- 
ward Rouse with his knife, and there was 
a malignant glare of hate in his eyes. 

“Not for him,” he muttered. 

“No. Bring it back tome. Obey!” 

Orokolo sheathed his knife and slipped 
down into the ravine. 

“Kiwai, fetch bowls of hot water. 
Here’s bandage, cotton and antiseptic. 
Clean up and dress your cuts. As soon as 
we can move Captain Ransom we'll all go 
down to the boats and you'll be put 
aboard your schooner. In the meantime, 
I expect-you to keep a sharp watch for a 
raid, like the rest of us. Those savages 


haven’t had their bellyful of fighting yet., 


ou’ll mess with us, of course. Breakfas 
You'll th f Breakfast 
in an hour.” 
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“Top-sergeant Harkness takes over the 
trench!” sneered Rouse. “If anybody 
had told me I’d ever be gettin’ my orders 
from a scaly harbor-worker ’d—” Un- 
able to express his s:n e of humiliation 
and defeat, he set about bathing his in- 
juries, growling to himself like a bull-dog 
licking its bites after battle. 

After breakfast, Cheever found opp r- 
tunity for a few quiet words with Joan. 

“I’m thankful to be alive,” he said, 
“and I’m grateful to Captain Ransom and 
his crew for coming to our rescue. But | 
must say that Harkness is behaving ac- 
cording to form. I call this another ex- 
ample of his gaudy impertinence.” 

“What do you mean?” Joan asked. 

“Why, making us prisoners. That's 
what it amounts to—taking away our 
guns. And I’ve no- 
ticed that Orokolo is 
keeping a head-hunt- 
er’s eye on every 
move we make.” 

“Orokolo won't 
hurt you.’ 

“Probably not. But 
it’s the spirit of the 
thing. I don’t like 
being watched as if I 
were an outlaw. It’s 
outrageous of Hark- 
ness—especially since 
we saved your lives as 
much as you saved 
ours.” 

“How do you make 
that out?” 


E heard the 

natives mass- 
ing in the woods for 
a general attack, 
against your camp as 
well as ours, and de- 
cided 
first. Of course we 
brought the whole lot 
down on us, and were 
outnumbered. But 
we accomplished our 
purpose of drawing 
them to the 
where the rifles could 
be used with effect.” 

“T was asleep when it started,” said 
Joan. 

“Of course. So was the rest of your 
party, I suspect. Otherwise Ransom and 
Harkness wouldn’t have been so slow in 
coming to our rescue.” 

“Why didn’t you send a messenger up 
to warn Captain Ransom about your 

lans?” 

“We did that very thing. We sent 
Ringquist up the gully, about midnight, 
to say we would open fire at dawn.” 

Joan knew that Ringquist had come to 
the Petrel camp in the middle of the night. 
Her sleep had been broken when Griff 
stirred Captain Ransom out of his bunk 
to report the arrival of the Swedish diver. 
But she did not know what word Ring- 
quist had brought. Julian began to seem 
plausible again. 

By noon Griff saw that it would not be 
advisable to move Captain Ransom that 
day unless flight were forced upon them. 
The patient had dozed off, and his sleep 
was troubled with touches of delirium. 
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Say what you think - 


of Spud Cigarettes 


{ THE MENTHOL-COOLED SMOKE } 


Give us your opinion of this 
smoke that actually cools. 


Tell us your reaction to this 
cigarette that actually con- 
ditions the throat. 


Give us your reason for the 
phenomenal growth in 
sales of Spud Cigarettes. 


* * * 


One year ago... just an idea: The 
finest, mildest blended tobaccos, cool- 
ed in the smoking, by menthol. 
Today. ..an outstanding success 
. in many ‘places the largest 20-cent 
seller . . . a sensation everywhere. 
Perhaps you can explain Spud 
Cigarettes’ phenomenal rise. 
* * * 


Smokers describe a Spud smoke as 
follows: 

With the first puff... 
cool sensation. 

With succeeding puffs ...a tapering- 
off of the coolness ... throat doesn’t dry. 

At the end of one Spud. . . saliva 
actually stimulated. 

After half-dozen Spuds . . 
ally pleasant feeling all 
throat, nose, head. 

And all the while, real tobacco en- 
joyment. 

But, Spud also has its critics. . . . 
What arguments you hear! Some 
smokers positively dislike Spuds. 


a delightfully 


. gener- 
through 





$4,000 


CASH 
PRIZES 


for the best letters on ‘‘What I 
think of Spud Cigarettes.” 


1st Prize . - $1000 
2nd Prize 500 
3rd Prize 250 
4th Prize 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 nis! 250 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each 200 
Next 40 Prizes 10 each 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2 each 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 
FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of 
“Advertising & Selling’’. 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, 
Street Railways Advertising Company. 
FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, 
Editorial Director of several business 
papers and special writer for The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 











Others, with equal positiveness, say 
Spuds are 100%. Pipe and cigar 
smokers recommend Spud as a 
“change-off.”” Letters from “smoked- 
out” people speak of Spud as a joy. 
We hear of 3-pack-a-day smokers 
using Spud exclusively . . . again, of 
new smokers preferring Spud. 

No other cigarette has ever created 


such talk, such difference of opinion. 
It is all very flattering, very stimu- 
lating... but also very confusing. 


* * * 


What do you think of Spud? What 
does it promise you in smoke enjoy- 
ment? How do you like the menthol- 
cooled idea? What new cigarette 
benefits does Spud bring? 

* * * 


We want, not our own pleasant theo- 
ries, but actual experiences and 
opinions ... lots of them. 

That is why the $4,000 cash prizes. 
Won’t you tell us what you think of 
Spuds? $1,000 first prize, $500 second 
prize, and 557 others. Just a letter of 
300 words or less. Subject—“‘What I 
think of Spud Cigarettes.’ Here are 
the Contest Details: 


CONTEST DETAILS 


. Write a letter of 300 words or less, de- 
scribing what you think of Spud Ciga- 
rettes. 

Use one side of paper only. Put name 

and address on manuscript. 

. Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Envelope must be postmarked before 

midnight, June 30, 1928. 

No communications acknowledged. No 

manuscripts returned. 

6. In case of ties, each tying contestant will 
be awarded the full amount of the prize 
tied for. 

7. Contestants agree to accept decision of 
judges as final. 

8. Employees of Axton-Fisher Tobacco 

Company are not eligible. 


@ 


(Prizes will be awarded and winners 
announced as early as possible) 


— 
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AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. - 


Largest Independent Cigarette Manufxcturer 





SPU 


menthol -cooled 


| 
CIGARETTES | 


20 for 20¢ 


59—6132—1 


7OU can obtain Spud Cigarettes at most club, hotel and 
| other quality stands. 
may have a sample (free) by addressing the manufacturer. 
If Spud Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you | 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send stamps, 
check or money order for single package of 20 (20c) or tin | 
of 100 ($1.00); please give name of your dealer in coupon. | 
| 
| 


FREE BOOKLET— 
“Welcome, little stranger” is its title. It gives, entertain- 
ingly the story of Spud Cigarettes, and what people fa- 
mous and otherwise, have said about them. Use coupon. 


D | 


If you do not now use Spuds, you 





OD Sample 





| 

a aon 

Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. tl | 
| 

| 


pee eee rere 
I—s 
If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below. i} 


| 
| 
| 
O Tin of 100 (Enclose $1.00) | | 


» Wy 


PLEASE send free booklet, “Welcome, little stranger’ 1| 


0 Package of 20 (Enclose 20c) 
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His lips were dry, his skin was flushed, his 
pulse rapid. The signs of a rise in tem- 
perature were alarming. There was evi- 
dence that the spear-point had grazed the 
upper lobe of the lung. Greatly worried, 
Griff sent Paitoto and Warigi back along 
the forest trail to the beach, under orders 
to reach the brig, by swimming if the 
dinghy was not sent out for them, and to 
bring back the Petrel’s supply of drugs; 
sheets and pillows; Captain Ransom’s 
book on emergency medical practice; and 
the serang, who was accustomed to doctor- 
ing the crew according to wise old Arabic 
rules of thumb. 


HEN he turned his attention to 
his sullen guests of the Barracuda. 

“T won’t risk moving Captain Ransom 
for a while,” he said. “So you fellows 

better fix up quarters for yourselves, un- 
less you want to sleep on the ground to- 
night and be eaten by army ants. Giwi 
and Rohu will show you how to rig up and 
thatch a native hut of bamboo poles. It’ll 
only take a few hours if you snap into it. 
Grab the axes and get busy. The two 
Kanakas will do the wood-chopping if 
you’re too lame from your wounds. Hop 
to it and build yourseives 2 bungalow.” 

“We'll sleep in the long house,”’ Rouse 
rasped. 

“To annoy a lady and a sick man? 
Nothing doing. Go to work and sweat 
out your grouch.” 

Rouse shouldered an axe, gestured to 
his companions, and soon was domineer- 
ing a tree-chopping and shack-building 
gang in his old quarter-deck style. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Griff, on 
watch by the ravine, heard a rustling in 
the jungle near the skull trail-mark. He 
covered it with his rifle and was about to 
send Orokolo back to interrupt Rouse’s 
work with a call to arms, when a voice 
sang out in a rich cockney accent: 

“Turn that rifle the other w’y, guv’nor, 
an’ I'll s’y kamerad.” 

Griff lowered the muzzle, thinking that 
one of the Barracuda’s sailors, a fugitive 
from the fight or a man who had been left 
aboard, had got lost in the jungle. 

“Ts that you, Gooch?” he asked. “You 
can come into camp if 
you mean well. Show 
yourself.” 

“T means well, guv’nor, 
an’ ere I comes like a 
jack out o’ a box. Ad- 
vance, Lobb, an’ give the 
countersign. Which the 
same is ovakaiva.” 

Orokolo started in sur- 
prise, and whispered to 

riff: 

“Ovakaiva mean peace 
in black men talk.” 

Suddenly, to Griff’s 
utter amazement, there 
appeared on the trail at 
the lip of the ravine a 
dark half-naked figure, 
grotesquely crowned with 
feathers, wearing arm- 
bands of white shell, 
necklaces of red disks and 
cuscus teeth, and a great 
collar of rattan strips 
which stood out like a 
ruff. It struck an atti- 
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tude, one arm akimbo, the other thrown 
over the stake that bore the skull, grimac- 
ing and chuckling. 

“’Ow do you like me, guv’nor? Just like 
the king o’ the cannibal islands in a ’Ippo- 
drome spectacle. Wot?” 

“Who the devil are you?” Griff ex- 
claimed, raising his rifle again. 

“The nyme is Lobb, guv’nor—George 
Lobb, ’oo ’as seen better dyes, an’ worse. 
No need to worry about me color, sir. It’s 
just a kind of p’ynt o’ brown mud, applied 
to maike me look like a native gentleman. 
It runs in the ryne, an’ then I ’ave to go 
back to the beauty shop agyne or else 
break taboo. Gord, but it’s good to speak 
English! Can I come over?” 

“Come on, then, but watch your step. 
We’re quick on the trigger today.” 

«So | "ear. There’s a lot of new widows 
at the village to keep the ’armless bachelor 
company. ’Ere we go looby loo.” 

Orokolo was more excited than Griff 
over the apparition coming across the 
ravine. 

“He white man from wrecky wrecky!” 
he jabbered. “Turn himself black to look 
like other men. This is big magic. Shoot 
him, Boss Hark!” 

“Easy, Orokolo. 
up your knife.” 

Griff took their strange visitor to 
Kiwai’s kitchen and called for soap and 
water. 

“Wash that stuff off your face and let’s 
see what you look like,” he ordered. “TI 
don’t want to talk with you until you’ve 
turned white. You don’t make sense 
now.” 

After diligent scrubbing George Lobb 
lifted a grinning cockney face up for in- 
spection and asked for a cigarette. 

“Let’s have it now, Lobb. How’d you 
get here? Why’d you go native?” 

“Well, guv’nor, it’s a long, sad story, 
the w’ysted life of young George Lobb, an’ 
I’ve told it so often in bar-rooms, a-weep- 
in’ into my mixed beer, that I’m ted up 
with the tripe. So b’ y’r leave we’ll skip 
everything as went before my goin’ on the 
beach at Surabaya, after a orful drunk, 
and shippin’ as steward an’ cabin boy, if 
vou please, on the Dutch tramp steamer. 


He’s harmless. Put 
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Worst an’ lowest job I ever ’ad, s’help me. 

“What Dutch steamer?” 

“W’y, the Tasmania, guv’nor. The 
syme as went down in an ‘urricane on that 
reef out there.” 

“Just wait a minute, Lobb. There’s 
somebody who wants to hear that part of 
the story.” 

He went to the house and called out 
Joan, who was watching by Captain 
Ransom’s bedside. 

“Get a good hold on yourself, Joan,” he 
said. “I’ve got the castaway of the 7 as- 
mania out here—that_ scarecrow sitting 
by the cook tent. He was the cabin 
steward. Want to hear his story?” 


ER heart missed a beat. That little 

hope of hers, which she had nursed 
so bravely and quietly, flickered out 
forever. 

“T’m sorry,” Griff whispered. 

“T must hear it,’’ she answered. Griff 
took her hand and led her over to Lobb, 
who was under the vigilant and menacing 
guard of Orokolo. 

“My eye, a lady!” said the evidently 
embarrassed Lobb, as surprised to see 
Joan as she was to see this grotesque 
visitor. 

“Well, as I was s’yin’, guv’nor—an’ 
lady—I was table w’yter, dish-wiper an’ 
chambermaid on the Tasmania when she 
’it that reef. After the crash I got up on 
deck some’ow, an’ sees our one and only 
passenger ’anging to the rail. ’E gyve me 
a start, fore ’ad a piece of ’is luggage in ’is 
’and, like ’e was w’ytin’ to go down the 
gang-plank at Batavia. ‘Tyke my life- 
belt, sir,’ I says, for ’e’d been kindly with 
is tips and ’is talk on the cruise. ‘It'll be 
more use to ye than that there ’at box.’ 
‘No thanks, Lobb,’ ’e says, ‘you carn’t 
swim an’ I can, an’ them things is ready to 
fall apart anyw’y.’ A wave busted over us 
an’ the ship rose out o’ it an’ come down 
on the reef ag’yne like a fallin’ ’ouse. My 
passenger was still grippin’ the rail wi’ one 
’and an’ ’is funny ’at box in t’other. | 
shouted to ’im, but ’e couldn’t ’ear me on 
account o’ the racket the ship was makin’, 
poundin’ and whammerin’ on the reef, so 
I drags ’im forward to a little life-raft as 

had been unlashed. 

’ “We'll perch on this,’ 
I says to ’im, ’an’ see 
what ’appens.’ I lashes 
im on as well as I could, 
an’ myself too, but them 
ropes was too old an’ 
rotten to put much f’yth 
in. Then the ship scrapes 
over the reef on the next 
big snorter, an’ begins to 
settle. She went under 
in no time, an’ we floated 
off into the breakers. 
‘Good thing we’re over 
the reef,’ I says to my- 
self, ‘but this is no fun.’ 

“Up we went, an’ 
down we went, and under 
we went, an’ up agyne. 
We were more’n half 
drownded inside o’ two 
minutes. My old passen- 
ger begins to get awful 
sick. But ’e keeps ’is 
’at-box in’is’and. Finally 

(Continued on page 77) 
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YL take em 
whenever I have a touch 
of indigestion 





Two or three Karetts,taken after meals, 
give very quick relief from indigestion, 
heartburn, sour stomach or gas. The five 
ingredients in each tablet of Karetts are 
skillfully combined to convert all classes 
of food into most easily digestible form. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


areus 
aid pebtion 






three sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
For sale at all OwL drug stores and agen- 
cies for OWL products; or mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. Address The Owl 
Drug Co.,611 Mission St., San Francisco; 
111 West Washington St., Chicago; 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Showers such as this bring sunshine and good fortune to the bride 


“April Showers” 


eA Suggestion or Iwo 
for Friends of the 
Bride-to- Be 


ERHAPS because April showers 

precede the weddings of spring 

and early summer, as well as the 

proverbial May flowers that 

they are supposed to bring into 
being, this seems to be the month for par- 
ties complimentary to young brides and 
engaged girls who are preparing their 
trousseaux and getting ready to begin 
housekeeping in their new homes. A 
“shower” is a delightful and informal 
entertainment, where each guest brings a 
gift of the particular type that is sug- 
gested by the hostess. A kitchen shower 
is perhaps the best known of all. To this 
each person invited comes accompanied 
by some kitchen utensil or article that is 
part of the equipment of a well-fitted 
kitchen, ranging from saucepans to sink 
strainers, from dish towels to sash cur- 
tains. These are given to the hostess or to 
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someone prepared to receive them at the 
door, and are arranged in some form to be 
brought in later as a surprise to the com- 
plimented guest for whom they are in- 
tended. 
Generally speaking, all showers follow 
this plan, but the variety is almost end- 
less. A linen shower may feature house- 
hold linen of every kind, a lingerie shower 
is charming for a small party of intimate 
friends, a china shower offers possibility 
for a larger affair, for there are any num- 
ber of small pieces of china that make 
simple gifts and do not require too much 
expense from more casual acquaintances. 
Of course it is not at all necessary for the 
shower to stop with brides. This is a very 
appropriate entertainment for a friend 
who is starting on a journey. On this 
occasion a shower may bring her books, 
magazines, candies, glaced fruits, small 
cakes and cookies that will keep well, col- 
lapsible cushions, rubber bags for toilet 
articles, folding slippers, in fact any and 
all traveling conveniences and appurte- 
nances. The hostess should have some 
general idea of her traveling clothes and 
the color scheme which has , Bae followed 
on preparing her wardrobe for her trip so 
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that the gifts may have a relation to « call 
other and to her other belongings, travel- 7 
ing bags, suitcases and hat boxes. It is) 
just as well, too, where there is such a) 
variety of gifts that the hostess keep some | 
sort of informal check-up on the list to see [ 
that no duplicates occur. 
For a young girl going away to school or 
college, a photograph shower is a novelty | 
Each guest brings her photograph as a re- | 
minder for her friend as well as a decora- 
tion for the room that will be hers. A 
stocking shower will be appropriate for 
either bride or traveler and may supply 
stockings from the fancy wool variety for 
sports, to the web-like silk that accom- 
panies the ball gown. A _ handkerchief 
shower is close kin to this, except that | 
many of the handkerchiefs may be made 
at home and so remain inexpensive gifts if | 
this is desirable. A paper shower is great 
fun and somewhat surprising, for it is 
really remarkable what a large number of [ 
articles of common household use are 
made from paper. Besides the different 
kinds of writing paper there are the many 
practical household uses—paper for the [ 
kitchen shelves in amusing designs and 
colors, waxed papers for wrapping sand- f) 
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wiches and other food supplies, wrapping 
aper, smooth heavy paper in colors for 
ining bureau drawers, paper ribbons for 
tying packages, paper napkins, doilies and 
even tablecloths, paper plates and spoons 
for tasting, and many other small articles 
too numerous to mention. 

When all the guests have arrived and 
the presents have been gathered together 
there is still the question of when and how 
to present them. A small messenger may 
come in and announce a package for the 
guest of honor, asking her to sign a receipt 
before it is delivered. This will be the 
signal for a huge box or basket to be 
brought in containing the gifts. Or, if the 
articles are small they may be placed in a 
large fancy dish and put in the center of 
the table when refreshments are served. If 
they are light as well as small they may be 
tied to a fancy parasol hung over the 

center of the table, and become a 

“shower” indeed! In any case the name 

of the giver should be attached so that the 

person who receives the gifts will have no 
dificulty in identifying and expressing 
thanks without confusion. 

Showers may be given in the form of 
breakfasts, luncheons or teas. A dinner is 

a more formal function and is not well 

suited to this kind of entertainment. The 

refreshments should be simple, to keep 
within the general plan of the party, which 

is always simple and informal. If there is a 

delightful secret to be told, perhaps an 

engagement announced, or an unexpected 

} journey to be taken, this should be re- 

| vealed when the shower takes place. After 
this there may be a game of cards or any 
other entertainment that the hostess may 
wish to provide. Perhaps there is a tal- 
ented woman present who sings, or recites 
or plays exceptionally well, and she will 
consent to give color and interest to the 
occasion by her performance. 
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OR a luncheon guests may be seated 
around one table, or if the party is 
| too large for this, they may be placed at 
small tables in living room or dining room 
| or both. But they should be near enough 
o each) tothe guest of honor and the center of ex- 
travel-// citement so that they do not miss any of 

It is|) thefun. If small tables in two rooms are 
such aj) used, it is best to have the gifts opened 
» some either before or after guests are seated in 
to see) order to avoid confusion in serving. 

| Place cards should enter into the spirit 
ool orf) of the occasion. If the shower is given for 
velty | a bride, they may have decorations in 
sare-|) character. If the occasion celebrates a 
ecora-| journey the cards may be small suitcases, 
s. AJ traveling bags or other accessories. Fora 
te for} luncheon the table may be set with either 
upply| a cloth or doilies, colored linen may be 
ty for}, used, with napkins to match, the china 
scom- | may be the gay peasant ware so much in 
rchief | vogue at present, and the flowers should 

that}, be bright blossoms that are in harmony 
made} with the informality of the entertainment. 
ifts iff . Ashort menu is to a chosen rather than a 
great} more elaborate one. 

it is— | Remember that the affair is intimate in 
er of | its character, for none but close friends 
are) would come “bearing gifts” and keep to 
erent |, this in every detail of entertaining and 
nany | serving the guests. This by no means 
the lessens the charm of the occasion, but in- 
and [| stead will make it a party to be long re- 
and- || membered and treasured by the guest for 
whom it is given. 
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Send for your copies of our 
two interesting booklets, 
“Twenty-eight Suggestions 
for Beautiful Windows,” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


moe 


54I, 


aa 'S 
Judd Curtain Brackets 
Nos. 747 and 748, in poly- 
chrome finish, and Judd 
Metal Holdbacks No. 


{ Pe 
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were used in this 
arrangement. 
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In tits smart window draping a striped rayon 
was used over ruffled net. 





You can easily copy 


this smart window 


For much of its beauty comes from the 
stunning wrought iron fixtures 


Like wildfire the vogue for decorative metal curtain fixtures has 
spread throughout the country. And naturally everyone is looking 
for new ways of using. them. The window above shows a delightful 
arrangement for two balancing windows; the higher drape should of 
course be toward the companion window. The Judd Drapery Fix- 
tures comprise a set of decorated curtain brackets with lily terminals 
and acanthus leaf holdbacks. 

Like all Judd Curtain Fixtures, these are easy to use, are beautifully 
designed, and are perfect in workmanship. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods are f. r 
sale at most department and hardware stores. If your merchait 
does not carry them, write us and we will see that you are sup- 
plied by some other dealer, no matter how small your order may be. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Drapery Fixtures 
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Zhe Breakfast Party 


NTERTAINING at breakfast 

has a delightful charm and in- 

formality that is not quite 

equaled by any other form of 

hospitality. It has novelty in 
the hrst place, and gives freedom in deco- 
rations and table setting greater than in 
any more formal affair. Then the menu 
gives the hostess an opportunity to pre- 
pare some dish for which she is famous, 
and to build her breakfast around it. If 
she comes from the south it may be spoon 
bread, which is delicious with fried 
chicken or sausages. If she is from Boston 
or from some other New England town, 
she has baked beans in her tradition, not 
the canned variety this time but the old- 
fashioned kind made in the brown bean 
pot, and cooked at a low heat for hours 
and hours. With this goes the rich dark 
steamed brown bread that is sweet with 
raisins. 

The descendants of the Dutch families 
in the Hudson valley often make their 
breakfasts from a salt mackerel, freshened 
by overnight soaking and prepared i in milk 
or cream, delicious and appetizing. Then 
of course there is always the modern 
breakfast, grapefruit or orange juice, crisp 
bacon, hot rolls or toast and coffee, with 
perhaps a choice of waffles or some other 
hot bread in place of the rolls or toast. 

The table should be set much as it 
would be for luncheon or supper, runners 
or doilies, or a colored linen cloth with 
napkins to match being especially attrac- 
tive for the early hours of the day. The 
gayest china should be used, with some 
simple arrangement of garden flowers for 
a centerpiece, a mixture of colored blos- 
soms that harmonize with china and linen. 
Electrical appliances for the table may be 
used, the coffee percolator that makes 
such delicious fragrant coffee at the table, 
the toaster that produces beautifully 
browned toast, fresh and hot, the little 
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magic affairs that poach eggs, or boil them 
to just the degree of softness that is de- 
sired. All these add interest and novelty 
to the occasion. 

The guests should be invited for any 
hours between nine and noon. If some 
game or outing is to follow breakfast the 
earlier hours should be chosen. If the 
breakfast is the main event of the day the 
closer to noon the better. If later than 
noon, however, the breakfast becomes 
luncheon and much of the charm of the 
entertainment is lost. 


Fried Breakfast Chicken 


2 chickens Y4 cup cooking oil or 
Salt and pepper fat 
Flour 1 cup milk 


Cut each chicken into four or six pieces, 
dip each piece quickly in cold water, then 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and roll in 
plenty of flour. Heat cooking oil or fat in 
frying pan and brown each piece of 
chicken well on both sides. Drain thor- 
oughly and arrange on warmed platter, 
setting the dish in a hot place to keep 
warm while gravy is being made. 

Remove all but two tablespoons of fat, 
add two tablespoons of flour, then milk, 
season with salt and pepper, and cook 
until mixture thickens. A small amount 
of chopped parsley may be added if de- 
sired. Pour over chicken and serve. 


Ham Croquettes 
2 cups mashed po- Y4 teaspoon paprika 


tatoes 1 cup cooked ham 
1 tablespoon butter Egg and crumbs 
3 egg yolks 


Mix potato, butter yolks of two eggs 
and paprika and beat thoroughly. Set 
aside to cool. Chop ham, mix with third 
egg yolk, set on the stove for a moment, 
then turn out on a plate to cool. When 
both mixtures are thoroughly cooled, take 
a tablespoon of mashed potato mixture, 
make a depression and fill with a teaspoon 
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of ham mixture. Form potato into ball 
around ham, dip in flour, then in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs and fry in deep fat.| 
Or make into flat cakes with ham in} 
center and after dipping in flour, egg and 
crumbs brown in fat in frying pan. 


Creamed Sweetbreads 

1 pair sweetbreads 1 cup milk or cream 
1 tablespoon butter Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon flour 1 tablespoon parsley 

Plunge sweetbreads into cold water 
when they are received and soak for an/ 
hour. Parboil in water to which salt and | 
vinegar have been added in proportion of | 
one teaspoon salt and one tablespoon 
vinegar to each quart, for twenty minutes. 
Drain and plunge again into cold water to 
make firm. Remove strings and mem- 
branes and break into pieces. Make a 
white sauce from butter, flour and milk or | 
cream, add sweetbreads, seasonings and 
parsley, and serve on toast. 


Broiled Kidneys ry 

6 lamb’s or calf’s Butter a 
kidneys Lemon | 
Cooking oil Parsley j 
Salt and pepper 


Cut kidneys into halves, remove the 
white tubes and fat and cover with cold | 
water for thirty minutes. Drain and dry | 
on a piece of cheesecloth. Brush with or | 
dip into cooking oil. Broil slowly until | 
brown on both sides. Remove from the | 
broiler and place in pan, sprinkle with |) 
salt, pepper and a little melted butter. 
Cover the pan and set over a slow fire for a 
few minutes. Serve garnished with slices 
of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 

Salt Mackerel 7 
1 salt mackerel 4 tablespoons flour — 
2 cups milk 4 tablespoons butter | 
Salt and pepper : 

Clean fish by scraping off rusty-looking lh 
portions and also the thin black mem- 7 
brane found on the inner portion. Leave 
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| There’s a little extra happy feeling 

" of satisfaction in shortening cakes 
> with Snowdrift because Snowdrift 
is the kind of ingredient you are 


the) proud to use. 
cold 
dry In its whiteness and daintiness 
ho) Snowdrift looks wonderfully invit- 
he | ing — rather like a drift of whip- 
tter.|, ped cream. It has the exquisite 
oral freshness of sweet new milk. And 
| a degree of purity and delicacy 
. | that is unsurpassed. 
ter | Then, too, Snowdrift is creamy. 
cing || Always. It spoons up with delight- 
‘™ |) ful ease. Fits into the measuring 
| cup with the gentlest pressure. And 
| blends with sugar as if there were 
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There 
Couldn’t be 
Anything 


Nicer 


for 


making your 
Favorite 


Cake 
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a natural affinity between them. 
Just a few strokes of your long- 
handled mixing spoon and you 
have a smooth perfect mixture. 

Like butter fresh from the 
churn, Snowdrift is unsalted. So if 
your recipe doesn’t call for it, 
add a pinch of salt when you use 
Snowdrift to make your favor- 
ite cake. 

The cake you make with Snow- 
drift is the delicious kind that’s 
apt to halt the conversation — 
unless the conversation happens 
to be about the cake . . . The 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift People, 
210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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nly varnish made 


stand millions of steps and wear for years 


Coddle it under a rug, tread lightly with feet 
clad in carpet slippers—and almost any var- 
nish will wear like a thoroughbred. But, when 
a finish must resist the strenuous play of little 
folk—withstand the stress of gay “Charles- 
toning” feet, or bear up under day-in-and- 
day-out hard wear—consider nothing but 
Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 


Liquid Granite outclasses other varnishes in 
beauty and durability, because it is made 
that way. Copal gum is the base of Liquid 
Granite. This substance, the fossilized sap 
of trees which crashed to earth in the tropics 
centuries ago, is sparingly used by most manu- 
facturers because of its rarity and high cost. 


New gum of living trees is not used in Liquid 
Granite. Only the fossilized gum is consid- 
ered satisfactory. 


The markets are searched as well for the best 
grades of turpentine and other materials. 
Liquid Granite is entirely uniform as the 
formula and ingredients have never been 
changed, nor will they ever be changed ex- 
cept for better ones. 


Like the velvet glove over the iron hand, 
Liquid Granite is soft and beautiful in ap- 
pearance, yet will not craze, chip, crack or 
turn white. It is good for a million steps 
and more. 
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UID GRANITE 


FLOOR VARNISH 

















TEST THIS VARNISH YOURSELF 


Berry Brothers, Inc., 211 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your test panel finished with Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish, both gloss and dull. 


Dealer's Name 





My Name 
Address 





| 

| 

| State — | 
Si | 











Liquid Granite 
by the 
erry’s 
Lionoil 
rry 






other 


Detroit, Michigan 


7 BERRY BROTHERG 


Varnishes Enamels and Lacquers 
1858—7oth «Anniversary—1928 


Principal Foreign Agencies: 
London, 15, Hatcham 
Rd. at Old Kent Rd.s Paris. 
54 Rue de Paris, Charen: 
ton; Berlin, W 9, Pots- 
damerstrasse 13; Turin, 
10 Via Arcivescovado. 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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over night in plenty of cold water with the 
skin side up. In the morning drain the 
fish and place in a frying pan, cover with 


» ' fresh water and slowly heat to the boiling 
F point. Drain off water, add just enough 
wees | fresh water to cover fish and boil slowly 


F until tender. Lift mackerel out carefully 
) and place on a serving dish to keep hot 
© while gravy is being prepared. 

To one cup of the water left in frying 
| pan after fish has been removed, add two 
© cups of milk. When this is boiling add the 
flour stirred to a paste with butter, 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Let the 
gravy boil slowly for three or four min- 
utes, stirring constantly until smooth. 
Pour over the mackerel. 





Kedgeree 
2 cups cooked fish, 1 cup cooked rice 
fresh or canned Salt and pepper 


’ 4tablespoons butter 2 hard cooked eggs 

© Remove skin and bones from fish. Melt 
butter in a saucepan, add fish and stir 
gently. Put in the rice, the whites of the 

© hard cooked eggs, and season to taste with 

© salt and pepper. Move gently about over 
the fire until thoroughly hot, and serve on 
a flat dish with the egg yolks pressed 
through a ricer over the top. 


Eggs in Bacon Rings 


6 long slices of Salt and pepper 
| bacon Garnish of parsley 
6 eggs 


Curl slices of bacon around the inside of 
muffin cups or small ramekins. Break an 
egg inside each bacon ring, season with 

| salt and pepper and bake until set but not 
j hard. Remove carefully from the dish so 
| that the egg will remain fastened to the 
bacon. Arrange on a platter and garnish 
§ with parsley. 


mag tte 





Scrambled Eggs with Pimientoes 
8 eggs 2 pimientoes 
3 tablespoons cream 3 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper 
‘Beat the eggs slightly, adding the 
, cream, salt and pepper. Heat the butter 
> and when hot add the eggs. As the eggs 





2 G 

¢ . s 
> begin to cook add the chopped pimiento, 
E well drained. Cook slowly, stirring con- 
F stantly, until the mixture is creamy. 
| Serve with toast points. 
| Curried Eggs 
© 6 hardcooked eggs 2 teaspoons corn- 
| © 6 slices toast starch 
ik Onion 14 teaspoon curry 
| © 1 cup stock powder 

© lcup milk Salt and pepper 
| 1 teaspoon butter 
i Remove the shell from the eggs and cut 
m> 


them into quarters lengthwise. Arrange 
— on slices of hot buttered toast. Rub the 
bottom of a saucepan with a slice of onion. 
Mix the cornstarch and curry powder, fat 
» and seasonings and pour over the eggs and 
ite F) toast. 


j Waffles 
- | 114 cups flour 1 cup milk 
\4 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
3 teaspoons baking 1 tablespoon butter 


powder 


Mix the flour, salt and baking powder, 
| add the milk gradually, then the eggs, 
| which have been beaten very light, and 
the butter melted. Be sure that both 
| sides of the waffle iron are hot, and that 


ham |) they are well greased unless an electric 
ren- (iron is used. After baking each waffle, 
“rin © heat the iron a minute before putting in 
ado 


» the batter for the next. 
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Here’s a 


asketfull of Goodtes! 


CHOCOLATE TEA BISCUITS 


For tea or supper. They're easy to make because Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate goes into the sifter with the other dry ingredients 


2 cups pastry flour ¥ teaspoon salt 
2 to 4 tablespoons sugar 


4 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate 


4 tablespoons 
shortening 


14 to % cup milk 


4 teaspoons baking powder Orange marmalade 





Sirf pry ingredients. Cut in butter with two knives; stir in milk. Place 
dough on a lightly floured board and roll or pat out to a quarter inch thick- 
ness. Shape with a plain or crinkled edged cutter. Place half of each biscuit 
in pan; on top of each spread a little orange marmalade, and cover with the 
remaining halves. Bake in a hot oven [450°F} 12 or 15 minutes. Makes 12 
or 15 biscuits. [These biscuits are very attractive if shaped with a large cut- 
ter, marmalade placed in the center and the edges of the biscuit rolled over 
it.} All measurements are level. 


GHIRARDELLI’S 
Grou, CHOCOLATE 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 





Name.......... 
A OOO beet st ath aa el aed ch dere ale 
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Cv a WAll-Flower 


Even a wall-flower can 
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become an American 
Beauty. For Po-Go is a 
French, handmade rouge 
that transforms! Its 
smooth touch, in your 
own becoming shade, re- 
sults in that rose-like 
blush that once was the 
secret of Mother Nature! 
Po-Go’s three colors are uni- 
versally desired: The new Vif 
—a bright touch that mates 
with every complexion; Brique 
—the favorite for fair skins; 
Ronce—an alluring raspberry 
tint that all brunettes adore! 


Go ROUGE 
50c 


Say “‘Po-Go’”’ to your druggist. 
He’il say, “how clever.”” Or 
we’lladmire your judgment 
by mail. Just send us the 50c. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 














Made and 
Packaged 
in France 


















Clear Your Skin “7 > 
With fam) 
UuUtlICUrAa /~/;~ 
Soap to Cleanse J / 
Ointment to Heal me] 
Absolutcty Nothing Better 











EARAKINE 
sToPS FE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—s0c. C, S, Dent & Co., Detroit, Michigan 














BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Burion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 














FEW short months or years 
ago the entire feminine 
world was asking itself and 
its neighbor, “Shall I cut my 
hair? I wonder how I would 

look with a bob?” Now, having tried short 
hair and found it enormously becoming 
and desirably convenient, with true femi- 
nine perversity, the same world is asking 
its most intimate friend—“Are you going 
to let your hair grow?” 

The answer varies with the age, weight, 
and independence 


Hair— 
The Growing Question 









sideration, but one of the outstanding ad 
vantages is the neatness which accom{) 
panies the bob. The woman who ha 
been distressed by the short hairs which 
would straggle across her cheek and dow 
in the back of her neck in spite of nets and” 
hair pins, finds her small sleek head a de 
light night and day. There is the oppositd” 
danger of giving a hard appearance to thd, 
face when the softening background off 
hair is lost, but with the coming of thé) 
more feminine cut and arrangement of) 
short hair whic” 





of the woman. If 
sheisyoungenough 

to have been born | 
into a world of | 
short-haired wom- | 
en, in other words | 
if her hair has | 
never grown be-_ | 
low the lobes of | 
her ears, she may _ | 
wish toexperiment | 
a little as her | 
mother did when | 
she had her first 
bob. She would | 
like to experience | 
the grown-up feel- 
ing of “doing up”’ 
her hair, in a tiny 
knot or a_ small | 
smooth roll in the | 
nape of her neck. | 
It will not be al- 
lowed to change 
the shape of her 
head at all, or prevent her from wear- 
ing the tiny close-fitting hats that are so 
much in vogue, but it will be an adventure 
for the modern maiden and interesting 
from that angle. 

There is one inflexible rule that applies 
to all heads, young and old, of all shades 
and lengths of hair. This is the careful 
grooming and immaculate care that the 
hair must receive, the beautiful sheen and 
softness that comes from frequent sham- 
poos, tonic treatments and rubbing, and 
plenty of patient brushing—the mid- 
Victorian one hundred strokes a day is not 
a bad rule—for this last is the magic touch 
that puts gold into blond hair and those 
surprising flashes of deeper color into the 
darker hair that is like a rich flame sur- 
prising in its unexpected beauty. : 

The pros and cons of short-hair have 
been so much discussed that it is hardly 
necessary to give them a thorough recon- 








| has taken place 
} within the last 
| few months ther. 
| is no further diff) 
| 

| 

| 







ficulty. The hai 
may be left t 
wave softly aroun® 
the face, and still 
be cut close to tht 
| head in the baci 
|! and the neck t 
| preserve the cleat 
| lines that are so at? 
| tractive. 
| In the back thé 
| swirl arrangemen 
is quite new, an@ 
is lovely on tht 
head of the mor) 
mature woman, 
pecially the wom 
an with grey haity 
The hair is trimp 
med out from un) 
derneath ané@ 
shaped to the head, but the outer lock 
are left long enough to cover the heat 
from the crown to the curve in to th 
neck. This longer back hair is then finger 
waved loosely from one side of the hea} 
to the other, meeting the wave at the right 
side of the head just back of the ear. Thi 
is a charming and dignified arrangemen 
and not difficult to achieve after the firg” 
time or two, when it may be necessary th 
have the assistance of an experience 
person. 


HE extremely short boyish bob ha 

passed into well-deserved oblivion 
which 1s fortunate, as it was becoming t 
only a few, who, no doubt will continue t#) 
wear it forthisis the day of the individuay, 
ist. Only the very young and very slendeq) 
with fresh color, smooth skin and a certa! 
piquant charm should attempt it. A pa 
is more youthful than hair worn straight 
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back from the forehead, although the very 
austerity of this severe arrangement has 
its attraction. There is an assurance 
about it which is daring, and usually 
shows a personality with dash and poise. 

Since most of the hair has been short, 
women have been shampooing the head 
at home more than was possible in the 


days when long hair made the drying | 


process a lengthy one. A pure soap ora 
liquid shampoo is the first requirement. 
Plenty of hot water is equally necessary 
for the hair should be soaped twice with a 
rinsing between, and a very complete and 
thorough rinsing last of all to get all parti- 
cles of soap out of the hair before it is 
dried. 

During the drying process is a good 
time to rub in tonic, for the scalp is soft 
and absorbs it readily. An excellent way 
to get the tonic to the scalp itself, is to 
part the hair and apply the liquid with a 
glass fountain pen filler or medicine drop- 
per. Massage and brushing should follow 
and after such a treatment the hair will 
have a healthy gloss and the scalp will 


glow from the blood supply which will be | 


brought to it. 

If the hair is washed at the hairdressers, 
there are various harmless rinses that 
brighten the color, but in no way act as a 
dye. A henna rinse adds a tinge of red- 
dish gold to dull light hair, while a lemon 
rinse 1s excellent for hair of any color. If 
the hair is too dry and inclined to be un- 
ruly after a shampoo there is a new liquid 
brilliantine which can be sprayed on the 
hair with an atomizer and is not greasy 
in its effect. This is perhaps more of a 
lotion than anything else and can be used 
for setting a permanent wave, completing 
its work in the unbelievable time of seven 
minutes! It does not make the hair stiff 
or harsh and does not invite dandruff. As 
so many heads are now permanently 
waved this is an invaluable adjunct to the 
toilet essentials. 


F your hair has been permanently 

waved, do not wait until it grows 
out completely straight before having the 
wave put in again. It is now quite pos- 
sible to have the straight portion waved 
from time to time so that there is never a 
trying out period when the transition is 
too apparent. A curl or two or three in 
the nick of time will save the proverbial 
nine later on. A permanent wave by the 
new process which most shops are now 
using leaves the hair soft and pliable, 
easily set in large, soft waves. The tight 
curl and the frizzy appearance of some 
years ago is no longer apparent. The opera- 
tion seems to have been shortened also, 
for two or three hours now covers the en- 
tire matter from straight hair to curl, 
through shampoo, waving and setting. 





Going Away? 
Eventually, of course! 
Sunset’s Travel 
Service 
Will Help You 


See Page 91 
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(.O long as you neglect to 
Ss combat dread Pyorrhea, 
health is jeopardized. 

This grim foe which ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums 
takes as its victims 4 out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. 

As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. Without the use 
of harsh abrasives, it helps to 
keep teeth clean and restore 
their natural whiteness. Also it 
protects them against acids 
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Teeth may be . 
flashing white 


SEILL. ... 


Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 
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which cause decay. 

But Forhan’s is more than an 
ordinary dentifrice. If used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keeps them sound and 
healthy. And Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s today! 
Use this dentifrice every morning 
and night. Massage your gums 
daily with it, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
This good habit is health insur- 
ance. Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 












Save Money 
np ae ask your dealer 


Y sending you to our wholesale 
displays, your dealer saves over- 

head charges on any furniture, floor 
coverings or draperies you select. 

By marketing their lines thru 
Peck & Hills, hundreds of manufac- 
turers of the world’s finest home fur- 
nishings reduce their selling costs. 

As a result of these savings, your 
dealer can quote you prices more at- 
tractive than ordinarily possible. 

Signed by your dealer, the Card of 
Introduction admits you to these 
beautiful displays. If you cannot visit 
them, choose from our distinctive 
catalog at your dealer’s store. If your 
dealer cannot give you Peck & Hills 
service, write us for names of dealers 
who can. Address our nearest house. 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Jersey City, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Peck &flills 


and your 


Naborhood Dealer 


Tells how to secure charm- 
ing effects in the home, 
and how to take proper 
care of home furnishings. 
Also explains the Peck & 
Hills money-saving plan. 
Write for booklet § -4. 
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Ferk of the Cache la Poudre River which 
flows through the grounds. Forty miles 
away is the city of Fort Collins where Mr. 
Miller conducts his business. The drive 
is easily made in an hour and a half and 
the graveled highway is open to travel the 
year round. The house nestles in one of 
several lovely valleys skirting the base of 
the mountain range. Solid rock was 
blasted for a building site. 


T Trail’s End you park your car 

inside the grounds, enter a gate 
leading past the care-taker’s house and. 
ascend a series of stone steps. Following 
a graveled driveway you pass under a 
vine-covered arbor fashioned from fan- 
tastically shaped boughs of native pine. 
Here is the cottage, built from sturdy logs. 
Open porches and wide casement windows 
seem to welcome all comers, as do the 
Millers with true western hospitality. 

A velvety grass plot below the drive is 
surrounded by a rock wall three feet high, 
glowing with nasturtiums, California pop- 
pies and golden calendulas. A row of 
giant cosmos forms a colorful screen for a 
vegetable garden. There is a fountain of 
white spar from the mountain-side and a 
wall redolent with sweet peas. Wildflowers 
in profusion crowd the hillside. A rustic 
bridge to the left spans the river. Fol- 
lowing the drive to the right, passing a 
flower bed and a group of native shrubs, 
abruptly you find yourself in the midst of 
a veritable zoo. A sloping green pasture, 
river-bordered, affords a retreat for a herd 
of Siberian deer. Cages, artfully enclosed 
with rustic slabs, house interesting in- 
mates. Within pastures strongly fenced 
over wooded hillsides and wide acres, 
buffalo, elk, mule deer and antelope graze 
in contentment. A love for forest creatures 
prompted the Millers to provide protec- 
tion. Thirty-six varieties of wild animals 
-nd birds now live at Trail’s End. 

Nine years ago, when Mr. Miller came 
here, a fishing trip over ten-miles of river 
failed to result in a strike. Three years 
ago he began feeding trout ground meat- 
scrap. Today the river abounds in 
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“Trail’ 
cA Home in the Colorado Rockies 


(Continued from page 51) 






s End” 


speckled beauties. The fish are fed 
from the rustic bridges once each day. 
Obviously no fishing is allowed. 

There is a nook at Trail’s End for every 
mood of man. A professor from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming identified one hun- 
dred and seventy-five varieties of wild- 
flowers growing in a two-acre valley. 
Something of its beauty may be imagined 
when described as oval in shape with a 
setting on one side of pine-covered hills 
and on the other the sparkling rock-bedded 
river. Evergreens grow thickly. Pines 
have lived two-and-one-half centuries at 
Trail’s End! Hundreds of native seedlings, 
seven hundred and fifty iris and twelve 
hundred gladioli have been planted. 


deena the animal pens is a bridge 
leading to a park of three acres. 
Here are a clipped lawn, beds of cultivated 
flowers in luxuriant variety, and a lake 
where many ducks make merry. On the 
bordering fence are masses of wild cucum- 
ber vine. Clumps of wild roses and native 
trees are the background for this fairy 
garden, and massive peaks form a jagged 
horizon above it. Columbines cluster here, 
and violets transplanted from the river- 
side. The charm of the place is indescrib- 
able. I am certain I saw the print of 
fairy shoes in the glistening grass; felt 
the caress of fairy wings in the gentle 
zephyrs and heard elfin laughter beside 
the river bend! 

At no time has this unique home been 
commercialized in any way, but when 
visitors began coming in astonishing num- 
bers a register was started. Within three 
years thirty-seven thousand persons have 
registered, representing every state in the 
Union and twenty-five foreign countries. 
On an August day last year the Millers 
held open house. A forty-five-piece band 
from Wyoming gave a free concert in the 
Fairy Park. Two thousand persons were 
shown through the cottage. Picnic lunches 
were eaten at tables under trees. Mrs. 
Miller served a hot al fresco dinner to one 
hundred and seventy-five personal guests. 

PEARL RosweELL WoRKMAN. 





1045 Sansome Street 





In Preparation 


Sunsets “Book of Western Homes’ 


»~ Beautifully Printed » 


This book will contain a large number of photo-reproductions of beautiful 
Western homes, together with interior detail, and will give invaluable 
suggestions to the home builder and to the home lover. 
Reserve Your Copy Now 


Price Per Copy $2.50 (to Subscribers of SUNSET $1.50) 
Write to SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Attractively Bound »* 


San Francisco, California 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 






) In spite of such a career, such is the in- 
) difference of Destiny to virtue and vice, 
) Joe was elected to Congress by a majority 
© of 123,000; and now he openly boasts that 
4 he represents 1,500,000 law-abiding citi- 
zens, which is about six times as many as 
he should represent if Congress would only 
obey the Constitution and vote the re- 
apportionment that has been due ever 
since the census of 1920. 

© Nevertheless Joe Crail is not one who 
* blows his own horn. In spite of his stead- 
Sfast application of the muffler to that in- 
\strument it has become known in Wash- 
Hington that he, as regional campaign 










* California for Hughes in 1916 while some- 
body else was losing the state as a whole 
© for Hughes, and therewith the presidency. 
It has also become known here that Joe is 
Jentitled to the honor of having carried the 
state for Hiram Johnson the first time the 
Platter ran for the senate, to say nothing 
Sof electing William D. Stephens to the 
peovernorship on another casual occasion. 
© In Washington Rep. Crail has consist- 
jently supported Senator Johnson in the 
famous quarrel between the latter and 
sSenator Caraway of Arkansas over the 
Whistoric Calvert residence at Riverview, 
pc, in which mansion the Californian 
Hresides by virtue of a long-time lease, al- 
Bthoush the title-deed is now held by the 
P Arkansas senator. Senator Johnson 
stands on his leasehold rights and denies 
possession to Senator Caraway, who as- 
serts that such obstinacy is not to be 
reconciled with senatorial courtesy. The 
')mansion recently suffered severely from a 
fire, but the hotness of the senatorial row 
jis not supposed to have had anything to 
“do with the disaster. 
® —But, now, what if Joe Crail should 
)now and then slip away from Washington 
Sand simultaneously Charlie Crail should 
take a notion to leave Los Angeles? 





Dark Island 


(Continued from page 68) 


ve says to me, ‘Lobb, my ropes ’ave 
ibusted, an’ I carn’t ’old on much 
longer. Tyke the ’at-box an’ ’ang onto 
it. There’ll be a reward if you get 
ashore with it.’ ‘He was about ready to 
‘pass out. Pretty soon’e says, ‘‘An’ may 
there be no moanin’ at the bar w’en I put 
out to sea’’—that’s a good one to remember 
iin these breakers, aint it, Lobb? ’E 
smiled at me, friendly like, an’ the next 
wave floated ’im off the raft very gentle. 

_ “Pretty soon I passed out too. W’en I 
)woke up 1t was mornin’, an’ the raft was in 
§ the shallows on the beach down there, an’ 
‘I was still holdin’ on to the old gentle- 
(man’s ’at-box. Rummy, wot? But that 
same ’at-box saved my life later on—Wot’s 
is o_ ” 

}the young lady cryin’ abaht? 

5 “Let’s hear the rest of it,” Griff de- 
)manded. ‘‘Where’s the hat-box now?” 





manager, carried the southern part of 
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FOR HOMES OF ENDURING BEAUTY 


OW beautiful they always look—the homes with these modern 

awning materials, shedding soft, diffused light on porch and 
window, reflecting cheer without as within! House and grounds take 
on new life when Otis Woven stripes are used for awnings and out- 
door furniture. 

These modern fabrics are wonderfully practical, too. Woven of 
only the finest yarns, dyed with fastest dyes obtainable, they hold 
their glowing colors year after year. Reversible, they are identical 
on both sides—with their distinctive patterns woven in—not printed 
or painted on. With their wealth of colorful designs the simple as well 
as the most elaborate home may share in their enduring loveliness, 


Ask your awning maker to show them to you. 


OTIS WOVEN STRIPES 


Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








LASS 
i 








Otis Company, Advertising Department 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature 
and samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and cano- 









pies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 





Name 





Address 



























DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


APRIL 
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e LEAVENING UNITS 


mR, a 


Calumet contains 
two leavening units; 
one begins to work 
when the dough is 
mixed; the other 
waits for the heat of 
the oven—then both 
units work together. 
Gives you double 
value and a double 
safeguard against 
failure because it is 
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Shake Sprinkle 
It lato It Into 
Your the 

Shoes Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, 

relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 

calluses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes FeelEasy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing 
or walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by our 
Army and Navy during the war. ‘Trial package 
and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
Address, 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 
In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease 

















If your straw hat 
looks faded ~ + | 


ERE’S the re- 
liable, easy 
way to refinish 
your straw hats— ¢ 
Colorite! Your} 
choice of 16 at- 
tractive colors, 
for a quarter each. 
Handy brush and sim- 
ple directions for use 
witheach bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour — with 
a flexible, waterproof finish. Will 
retain its trim, smart appearance. 


Rf 
ss 













STRAW HAT FINISH 
25¢at Drug and Department Stores’ 
Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Bastox Mass 
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“My wife’s got it.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Well, she used to be my wife. | 
only a kind o’ 


She’s the queen of these crazy ’eaip 
’unters ’ereabouts. She took a little fan 
to meas a bit of a novelty, don’t you knoy 
an’ w’en I showed ’er the pretty things 
was in my old passenger’s ’at-box, w’y, ’ 
woman’s ’eart was touched, just like anf 
shop gel’s in Oxford Street. She tells ' di 
subjects I’m not to be ’armed, an’ givg 
me a ’appy 
Then she gets tired of me, just like any 
woman agyne, an’ we part good friendg] 
I get alimony in the shape of a taboo d 
keeps the ’ead-’ unters off my neck, § 
cottage o’ me own, an’ free pickin’ amonjs 
the willin’ widows. 

“After I learned some o’ the natiy 
lingo an’ found out ’ow to pynte myself 
nice dark color, an’ showed the sorcerers 
few sleight-o’-’and tricks, I got popular. 
tried to ’old ’em off from the attack th 
mornin’, but they wouldn’ t listen to me 
The shootin’ up you gyve ’em proved 3] 
Lobb is a great soothsayer, so I’m stand; 
in pretty strong. I’m an ambassador 4) 
present. Queen’s messenger, too. | 





“Oh, they sent you over to us?” 

“Right-O, guv nor. By command of’ | 
royal ’ighness, Bokuyoba, Gord bless ’e 
I’m to say ovakaiva, which means as - 
the war is over for the time bein’, an’ 
tell the strong young leader with th 
vellow ’air, which means you, as ’o 
Bokuyoba wants to ’ave a look at ’in 
Syme as Solomon an’ the Queen o’ Sheb: 
*Istory repeats hitself.” 

y rep 

“Rot! She probably wants my head’ 
Orokolo, what do you make of this cray 
talkr 

Orokolo leered at him. 







HINK maybe this wizard spe 
truth, Boss Hark. a 

change husband often.” 
“Does this Bokuyoba think we came) 
recover the jewels?” he asked Lobb. F 
“Of course. She’s no fool. ‘The youn 
leader wants the white man’s treasurd) 
she says. ‘Let him come to me and talk® 
over.” fe 

Griff turned to his jungle scout: 
“Orokolo, c can you go up to the \ 
n 


edited ae 


and listen 1 in the day-time without getti 
ca ught ?” r 

“‘Better than night, Boss Hark. Nots i 
much afraid.” 

“Then go and see if this man speaks ty 
truth.” 

Orokolo accepted the mission chee) 
fully and returned in an hour, finding Gr t 
in talk with Joan at the doorway of tf 
mortuary house. 

“Much gossip in the huts,” he 
claimed. ‘“Bokuyoba want new whi) 
husband. She tired of first white ma : 
Queen put marriage blossoms in her haf) 
Black men say must get rid of white math 
treasure that brings bad fighting ah 
many widows.” 
Joan listened quietly, and then gay 
Griff a look which caused him to drop 
eyes in embarrassment. 

“Is Bokuyoba young?” 
Orokolo. 

“Yes, white missy. Little and prett I 

She yoyovua—young witch.” ¥ 


she ask 





Without another word Joan went ba 
to Captain Ransom’s bedside. 


’onorary “usband nop 
> €. 
Bokuyoba’s ’er name, an’ a fine gel tof. 
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Y sun-up the next morning Griff 

had determined upon a course of 
action. Joan and the others were at 
breakfast when he gravely told them of his 
decision to go to Bokuyoba, the witch- 
queen. 

“Ye’re crazy,” grunted Rouse. ‘Once 
ye walk into that village your life aint 
worth a pinch of snuff.” 

“As I see it,” said Griff, addressing 
Joan, without looking at the others, “‘it’s 
our only chance to get the jewels. So I’m 
going.” 

Joan made no reply, but her eyes as she 
looked at him were startled and anxious. 

“Lobb says we can trust them,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m going to take a chance.” 

“Too bad some of the rest of us weren’t 
included in the queen’s romantic invita- 
tion,” said Julian. 

His smile was one of gentle banter at 
which no one could take offense. He had, 
however, gotten in a telling shot, and he 
watched Joan’s expression with satisfac- 
tion. Her cheeks flushed with annoyance. 

“You don’t think I want to go, do 
you?” Griff asked sharply. 

“Come now,” laughed Julian. “Don’t 
deny that this chocolate princess sounds 
interesting!” 

“If you’re being funny,” returned Griff, 
“Jet us know when to laugh.” 

They looked at each other, and there 
was such hostility in Griff’s eyes that 
Julian looked away hastily. 

“You don’t need to get sore about it,” 
he murmured. 

And then Joan spoke. 

‘How long,” said she, “do you think 
you'll be gone?” 

“T can’t tell. I'll have to look the situa- 
tion over before I know what I can get 
away with.” 

“Or whether they’ll get away with 
you,’ Rouse grumbled. He was against 
the proposed expedition, for it might 
mean that the jewels would fall first into 
Griff’s hands. He made one last effort at 
discouragement. 

“Ye’re walkin’ into that village like a 
lamb t’ slaughter,” he said, shaking one 
finger for dramatic effect. “Many a white 
man’s done the same thing—swanked in 
with a high an’ mighty purpose—an’ lost 
his life. Don’t forget that this is a savage 
land of head-huntin’ devils.” 

“Oh!” cried Joan. 

“You don’t need to alarm Miss Fair- 
field,” Griff told him curtly. Then he 
turned to Joan. “Don’t worry. Nothing 
will happen to me—and [Il come back the 
very first chance I get.” 


pk terribly dangerous,” she said 
anxiously. : 

“Well,” growled Rouse, “I’ve said all 
I’m a-goin’ to. If ye want to stick yer 
head in a noose—go on an’ do it. Only 
don’t be yelpin’ for us to dash in an’ 
rescue ye.” 

“T wouldn’t expect much assistance 
from you.” Griff smiled at him ironically. 
“My kit is packed,” he said to Joan. 
“Orokolo and Lobb are ready.” 

She said nothing, but walked with him 
to the edge of the ravine. 

The castaway of the Tasmania had 
again reverted to native dress and had re- 
stained his face with brown jungle mud. 
Orokolo waited with him. As Griff ap- 
proached they sprang to their feet and 
Lobb grinned. 
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An Easier Way 
to Cook 








1. Put a complete meal in the oven. 
2. In ten seconds set the automatic 
electric timer and heat control. 

3. Go shopping, out with the chil- 
dren or away for an afternoon of 
recreation. 

That’s all! 


At the right time the oven will turn itself 
on and maintain the correct temperature all 
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Let Hotpoint’s PHANTOM MAID 
do your cooking 


during the cooking. Then it turns itself off 
and keeps the meal warm until served. This 
scientifically accurate automatic electric cook- 
ing produces the most perfect, delectable 
food you ever ate. 


Be fair to yourself 


Before choosing a range for your new home, 
or your present home, learn about the Hot- 
point Super-Automatic Electric Range. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners will tell you 
it is FAST and economical. It is also more 
convenient and CLEAN. 

Hotpoint Ranges are sold by Electric Light 
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literature on Hotpoint electric cookery. 
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“All set, guv’nor?” he asked. 

“All set,”’ Griff nodded. 

The Kanakas of the Petrel crew and 
Ringquist came to say good-bye. Griff 
went into the house to see Captain Ran- 
som, then joined Joan. For a few seconds 
they looked steadily into each others’ 
eyes, and Griff’s heart-beats quickened. 

“IT won’t be gone any longer than I can 
help,” he said gently. “You'll be brave, 
won’t you?” 

She nodded, with an attempt at a 
smile. 

“And no matter what happens—you'll 
believe in me—always?” 

“Yes,” breathed Joan. 

Cheever sauntered up, smoking a cigar- 
ette. He extended his hand with a suave 
gesture of friendliness. 

“The best of luck, old man,” he said. 

“Thanks,” answered Griff skeptically. 

Rouse stood apart with arms folded. 
He was no diplomat. 

“Watch out your head aint kicked 
around their village for a football,” he 
grunted dourly. 

“Before that happens I’ll show them 
some running for a touchdown,” Griff re- 
plied cheerfully. Then he looked Cheever 
straight in the eye. “At least we speak 
the same language,” he said. “While I’m 
gone I’ll hold you responsible for the 
safety of Miss Fairfield and Captain Ran- 
som. If anything happens to either of 
them—you’ll settle with me. Under- 
stand?” 

“Quite,” answered Julian. “You can 
trust me.” And for the moment he felt, 
himself, that he was telling the truth. 


“You can have your guns back, all 
three of you,” Griff continued. I’ve told 
Paitoto. With Captain Ransom sick and 


me away from camp, the party needs its 
full strength.” 


RIFF shouldered his light pack and 

made sure that he had a supply 
of pipe-tobacco and matches. He was 
going into the head-hunters’ village armed 
only with an automatic pistol. He turned 
now and took Joan’s hand. 

“T won’t say good-bye,” he said. 

“Auf wiedersehen,” Joan responded, 
and her eyes were misty. 

Then with a merry wave to the others 
he set off across the ravine and up the 
narrow trail through the jungle. Orokolo 
led the way, and after him scurried the 
little cockney who had gone native, the 
bushy grass tail of his costume giving him 
the appearance of an alert brown squirrel. 

‘hen they had marched for half an 
hour up the steep trail through the humid 
jungle they came to a row of six poles set 
in the ground. From each of them hung a 
staring skull. Here Lobb called a halt, 
and as Griff watched, out from behind the 
trees advanced a hideous little black man, 
clad only in a breech-clout and a head- 
dress of cassowary feathers, and carrying 
a spear and shield. A piece of white bone 
as large as a cigar was thrust crosswise 
through his nose at the nostrils and his 
eyes glared savagely. 

But Lobb, translating, relieved Griff’s 
uneasiness. 

“This ugly-lookin’ beggar,” explained 
Lobb, “‘is sort o’ the advance guard o’ the 
reception committee. ’E says we’re to 
wait ‘ere wile ’e ’ops up the ’ill to give 
word that we’re comin’. Ye see, sir, the 
Queen she’ll make a gryte occasion o’ this. 
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{t’ll be like a bloomin’ bank ’oliday in the 
village.” 

And the warrior, after a few more words 
in a high piping voice that belied his 
savage appearance, turned and darted 
into the jungle. 

“Why, he’s a tenor,” grinned Griff. “I 
couldn’ t be much afraid of a fellow with a 
voice like that.” 

“Oh, don’t myke no mistake abaht 
these chaps bein’ ’orrible warlike,” Lobb 
remarked, with a grave expression. “They 
slice off a ’ead, an’ think no more of it 


than if they was cuttin’ a pie.” 

“Soon hear drums,” Orokolo spoke up. 
“Make big welcome.” 

Griff sat down under a tall palm and 
waited. A tingle of excitement stirred his 
pulse, but he felt a calm faith that he 
woul | come to no harm. 


There sounded soon the thump-thump 


© of many drums and from the jungle 


emerged two muscular black warriors, 
their faces painted grotesquely, their tall 
plumed head-dresses waving as they ad- 
vanced making strange signs. 

ws Orokolo an- 

Say follow come village,” rokolo an 

nounced. 

“Well, let’s go,”’ Griff answered. 


HE trio proceeded through the 


gateway of the six skulls, the war- 


nors stalking ahead. 

he path widened now, and Griff found 
himself eager with curiosity as they ad- 
vanced under huge ilima trees, through 
which the sunlight fell in bright patterns 
upon hanging curtains of green vines, 
spangled with orchids. Then a clearing 
showed ahead, and in front of a row of 
thatched dwellings on stilts appeared an 
impressive array of warriors in plumed 
head-dresses, each holding a_ painted 
shield and a tall spear. They were drawn 
up in a double line and Griff hastily esti- 
mated that there must be over two hun- 
dred of them. Off on one side another 
company of naked black men squatted, 
beating tom-toms with a savage rhythm. 
There were no women to be seen. 

As they approached, a small and oldish 
man, hideous of visage but with a digni- 
fied bearing that distinguished him as a 
personage in the village, came forth. A 
few feet from the party he stopped, and 
Lobb whispered to Griff that they were to 
halt. Then Orokolo and the two warriors 
who had guided them to the village drew 
off to one side, and Orokolo called in a 
hoarse stage whisper. 

“When Boss Hark want—call Orokolo”’ 

The withered chief raised his arms and 
uttered some words of a shrill chant. 
Griff noticed, with a start, that he wore a 
necklace of black human teeth. 

“This old bird,” explained Lobb, the 
interpreter, “is Meli. ’E’s a sort of prime 
minister for the Queen. A narsty old 
cove, too, if ’e don’ t like yer. ’E’ S got a 
lot of power, an’’e’s a gryte fighter.” 

“W hat do I do now! 7?” Griff asked. 

‘’E’s sayin’ as ’ow the warriors of the 
dubu. daima—that’s that big shack be- 
yond, a sort of regimental "eadquarters, 
yer might say—make yer welcome.” 

Meli’s high-pitched voice ceased now, 
and the line of warriors took up a shrill 
chant to the beat of drums, and adv anced 
a few steps, plumed head-dresses waving. 

Again Meli intoned some shrill words, 
and now the warriors turned and opened 
ranks, forming a lane that led direct to the 
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weaver must know that each thread and tuft of 
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size 10c or fainily size for 60c. Or, free box 
for a convincing test if you mail the 
coupon. 
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Dept. C134, Marshall, Mich. 
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high, almost gothic facade of the huge 
bamboo lodge which Lobb had designated 
as the dubu daima. 

Griff was noting that he had seldom 
looked upon a more menacing counte- 
nance than the old prime minister’s, when 
that personage raised one arm, and the 
drums began to thump in double time. 

“Ye’re to go with ’im,” Lobb an- 
nounced. 

Walking forward, not without a certain 
uneasiness as the formidable ranks of the 
savages closed about him, Griff advanced 
beside Meli to the log steps of the dubu 
daima. They mounted these steps, and 
Griff, stooping through the low doorway, 
found himself within the cool dark interior 
of an immense building. Its ceiling was as 
high as the palm trees, and lost in 
shadows. On both sides hung painted 
shields, and as Griff and Meli stepped 
aside to allow the warriors to swarm in, 
Griff’s eye saw for the first time the rows 
of skull-racks. He had often heard of 
these gruesome trophies, but never before 
had he seen them. He realized now with 
trepidation that he was perhaps the first 
white man—except the painted Lobb—to 
set foot within this sinister sanctuary. 

Lobb, who apparently enjoyed the free- 
dom of the village, had crept up behind 
him, and was pointing out that the war- 
riors dwelt in small cubicles on either side, 
and that before each one’s den hung his 
skull-rack. The skulls in these racks bore 
witness to the number of enemies killed— 
terrible testimony to prowess in battle. 
Below each rack hung several queerly 
decorated shields—Lobb called them 
gopes—and on the floor stretched a row of 
boar’s skulls, attesting to skill in hunting. 


HE warriors had taken their places 

in sitting postures on the floor, and 
down the length of the long hall Griff felt 
two hundred pairs of savage eyes upon 
him. The tom-toms were silent as Meli 
turned to him and began, in a high- 
pitched voice, what was apparently a 
speech of welcome. As translated by the 
eccentric Lobb it no doubt lost a trace of 
its native flavor. 

“°F says as ’ow it’s a gryte occasion for 
Queen Bokuyoba’s people that the dim- 
dim puripuri—that’s the w’ite man magi- 
cian—’as come. O’ course no woman is 
ever allowed to see the inside o’ this ’ere 
’all, an’ the queen ’as ’er own little Buck- 
in’am Palace.” 

“And when am I to meet the queen?” 
Griff whispered. 

‘As soon as this is over. 
now!” 

The ugly little prime minister stepped 
forward, and from about his neck took a 
crescent-shaped shell ornament, strung 
on beads. With an incantation he slipped 
it over Griff’s head. 

“What do I do?” Griff queried. 

But Lobb was already replying to Meli, 
making some guttural sounds in which 
occurred the words “dimdim puripuri.” 

Now the long dwelling shook with the 
thump-thump of drums, and echoed with 
the shrill, wild chant of more than two 
hundred voices, as the villagers swayed 
back and forth on their haunches. It was 


Look sharp 





a fantastic scene which Griff told himself 
he would remember to the day of his 
death. And as he stood watching, it oc- 
curred to him that his death might occur 
sooner than he had anticipated. 
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[his ceremony ended, Meli made a sign 
for him to follow, and went out. Griff de- 
scended the log steps after him, and look- 
ing about him he now saw many women at 
work around the thatched bamboo huts. 


Some of them were weaving crude gar- | 


ments out of banana leaves; some were 
scraping pulp from the inside of sago-palm 
logs; some were squatting over fires, pre- 
paring food. And all of them paused in 
their labors to turn dark and not un- 
friendly eyes upon the tall young white 
man who walked down the village street 
beside the proud war-chief Meli. 

At the end of the street Griff saw a 
structure similar to the long house he had 
just left. This building was not so large 
but of finer construction, its exterior fanci- 
fully decorated with carved and painted 
totems of crocodiles, lizards and birds. 
Toward its curtained shield-hung door- 
way guarded by two black warriors they 
advanced now, and Griff discovered that 
Lobb was no longer following. Looking 
back over his shoulder he saw the savages 
and their women standing motionless 
watching him. His heart-beats quick- 
ened. He was about to be ushered into 
the presence of the witch-queen. 

At the door Meli uttered three shrill 
cries and drew back the curtain of bark 
cloth, richly encrusted with bead-work 
and colored shells. Seeing that he was in- 
tended to enter alone, Griff took a deep 
breath and walked in, and the curtain 
closed behind him. The large room was 
ventilated by an open window on either 
side and, unlike the warriors’ club, was 
fairly light. In the center of the bamboo 
floor, carpeted with bright patterned 
matting, stood a large couch covered with 
a billowy blanket made of plumes from 
rare native birds. On this couch, in an 
attitude of savage grace, reclined the most 
arresting and challenging young woman 
Griff Harkness had ever seen. 

Her body was finely molded, and orna- 
mented rather than clothed. A girdle of 
beads about her waist held in place a 
vaguely defined fabric around the hips, 
and a cluster of necklaces and shell orna- 
ments tinkled as she moved. Her skin 
was a rich bronze, her features surpris- 
ingly regular. Her eyes were dark and 
lustrous, slanting orientally upward at 
the corners, and in her thick black hair 
nestled several red blossoms. As Griff 
stared at her, struck with amazement, he 
became aware of the delicate, sweet fra- 
grance of frangipani flowers. Then 
Bokuyoba the witch-queen smiled. 


HAVIN listened to Orokolo’s ex- 
travagant tales of the oe 
Bokuyoba wielded over her village, Griff 
felt in a measure relieved to find her | 
young and interesting instead of w - 
Her smile was friendly. He smiled i 
reply, and the queen with a quick eto | 
indicated that he was to come and sit be- | 
side her on the plume-quilted couch. 

Her slanting oriental eyes held him as 
he went forward and accepted a place by 
her side. It was astounding, he thought, 
to discover in this jungle a primitive girl 
who was as ‘completely aware of her femi- 
nine allure as any woman of the world. 
Th ey spoke no. word—there was nothing 
either could say that the other would | 
understand. 

Then Bokuyoba suddenly reached over 
and touched his cheek gently with her 
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hand. Her eyes were glowing, and as she 
leaned toward him he a again the 
haunting scent of frangipani blossoms. 

“Here, here,” thought Griff with much 
embarrassment. “Something’s got to be 
done about this!” 

Instinctively, almost imperceptibly, he 
drew away from her, and his eyes strayed 
around the room. In the half-shadows at 
one side stood a large skull-rack, and the 
eyes of the skulls appeared to glitter with 
uncanny lights. Griff stared at it, and the 
queen, noticing his interest, clapped her 
hands and stood up. Griff, thankful that 
the spell was even temporarily broken, 
rose to his feet. 

With a lithe grace she walked across to 
the skull-rack, he following, and when 
they stood before it, she raised her head 
and smiled up at him, and he saw that she 
had perfect, very white teeth. 

“Tabani vaygu’a,” she said, in a pleas- 
ant, slightly hoarse voice. 

“T’m sorry,” he grinned. 
you.” 


“T don’t get 








| a half dollars, enshrined in the skull-rack 





| “Well, if they think I’m a ‘white man 


| shrewd trading.” 


| He 


| 
| 
| 


She pointed to the skull-rack, and as he 
looked at it Griff’s eyes widened in utter 
astonishment. It was the largest one he 
had seen. There must have been sixty or 
seventy skulls, each set in a small parti- 
tion, and from the eyes glittered huge 
jewele—subioe, emeralds, sapphires and 
diamonds! The jewels of the Tasmania! 

He peered closer, his heart racing. Here 
were the historic gems for which Joan’s 
father had gone to his death, for which 
Cheever had crossed half the globe, for 
which Joan had risked her life, for which 
Griff himself had defied death upon the 
floor of the sea. Here they were, the 
entire collection, worth over a million and 


of a head-hunter queen. He saw now 
what magnificent stones they were, 
mounted in the clay that filled the staring 
eye-holes of the skulls, and some im- 
bedded in horrible false noses of clay that 
protruded grotesquely. 


C= turned suddenly to the queen 
and pointed toward the door. 

Me ant Orokoko—make talk-talk,” he 
Sald. 

She did not understand but her dark 
eyes watched his face intently. 

“Orokolo,” he repeated. 

W hereupon Bokuyoba understood what 
he wanted and cried out: 

“Kuboma! Moltasi!”’ 

The curtain over the doorway parted 
and the two warriors darted in, their 
feather head-dresses quivering. To them 
she addressed a brisk command in which 
Griff caught the name Orokolo, and the 
warriors departed. 

Slowly and sinuously the queen walked 
to the couch, and flinging herself down 
upon the soft coverlet of plumes, glanced 
up at him with an inviting coyness. 

“Dimdim puripuri,’ she murmured. 

“They all say that,” mused Griff. 


magician,’ let them think it. It may not 
be a bad idea. But while this baby is still 
in a romantic mood I’d better do a little 


In the doorway now appeared Orokolo. 


glanced respectfully toward the 
queen, then grinned eagerly at Gri ; 
“Make talk-talk with queen,” Griff 


told him. “You ask what queen want?” 
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Orokolo nodded, came forward a few 
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paces, and addressed a rapid jabber of 
guttural sounds to Bokuyoba. Without 
hesitancy Bokuyoba replied, and Griff 
was struck with the soft, primitive music 
of her voice. Now Orokolo turned to him. 

“(Queen say want the Man stay be her 
husband,” he interpreted. 

How does she know I’d make a 
good husband?” Griff was fencing for 
time while he planned a course of action. 

More parleying; then Orokolo said with 
a broad smile: 

“Queen say the Man most best han’- 
some devil she ever see!” 

“If I stay, ask her will she give me 
shiny stones?” He pointed to the skull- 
rack. 

Orokolo translated this proposition, 
and as she listened Bokuyoba frowned. 
For a few seconds she was silent, then, 
glancing up at Griff, she smiled and 
nodded. 

“Tell her,” Griff directed, “must send 
shiny stones to white missy. Must send 
uick.” 

Orokolo told her, and after a brief hesi- 
tation the queen assented. It was evident 
that she put a higher price upon the 
“handsome devil” of a white husband 
than upon the collection of jewels, which 
for her were nothing but a superior kind of 
glass beads. Now that she had him she 
was taking no chance of letting him elude 
her. 

“Want Orokolo go now with shiny 
stones to white missy,” Griff told him. 


ND when he had translated this re- 

quest to the queen she rose again, 
crossed the wide room and picked up an 
object from the floor. As she approached 
with it Griff saw that it was a lacquer hat- 
box, battered and salt-encrusted. This 
was the receptacle in which Joan’s father 
had carried the jewels. And swiftly Griff’s 
thoughts flashed back to Joan. Well, he 
was doing his best to get the jewels safely 
into her hands. 

Bokuyoba pushed a rude bench close to 
the skull-rack, and standing upon it, 
handling each skull as reverently as a 
priest might handle a chalice, she began 
picking the glittering jewels from the dry, 
crumbling clay in which they were em- 
bedded. Griff made a motion to help her 
but she shook her head and went on with 
her sacerdotal performance. In a short 
time the skulls were bereft of ornament 
and the lacquer hat-box was half-filled 
with jewels. Bokuyoba closed the lid and 
handed the box to Griff, then took from 
ote gs her neck a small brass key on a 
cord. 

“Ask her if these all shiny stones?” 
Griff directed Orokolo. 

The question was asked and answered. 
And Griff believed that Bokuyoba spoke 
the truth. 

Locking the box, he handed it with the 
key to Orokolo and accompanied him to 
the door. 

“Take quick-quick to white missy. No 
give to anybody else. Orokolo stay by 
white missy. Take care. Orokolo guard 
over white missy’s life,” he said with 
grave emphasis. 

“Orokolo do this thing,” swore the 
black man. 

And Griff knew that he could trust him. 

When he had gone Griff turned to the 
queen. She had seated herself once more 
upon the plumes of her couch and was 
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“Submarine sighted—position 45” 


Battle Planes leap into action— 
springing from a five-acre deck 
—sure of a landing place on 
their return, though a thousand 


miles from shore. 


This marvel of national 
defence was accom- 
plished—and_ dupli- 
cated—when the air- 
plane carrier, U.S. S. 
Saratoga, and her sister 
ship, U.S.S. Lexing- 
ton, were completely 
electrified. 


In each, four General 
Electric turbine-gener- 
ators deliver, com- 


bined, 180,000 horse power to 
the propellers—enough to drive 
the ship at 39 miles an hour 
—enough to furnish light and 


power for a city of half a 


The General Electric 
Company has devel- 
oped powerful ma- 
rine equipment, as 
well as electric 
apparatus for every 
purpose of Lopes 
advantage and per- 
sonal service. Its 
products are identi- 
fied by the initials 
G-E. 


million people. 


And in the familiar 
occupations of daily 
life, electricity is 
working wonders just 
as great—improving 
industrial production, 
lifting the burden of 
labor, speeding trans- 
portation, and multi- 
plying the comforts 
of home. 
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But be sure it’s pure whole yeast—Y east 
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or 50c for 10-day bottle. 
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1750 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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where 
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Another “Aye, Senor,’ Story by 
J. W. Bohon 


“Toselito and the 


O'Malley” 


A Story of a Mexican Prizefighter as Told by His 
Naive and None Too Loyal Second 


Out April 15th 
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leaning back in an attitude of breathless 
expectancy. And as he looked at her she 
took a frangipani blossom from her hair 


of which she was capable. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Little Indian 


(Continued from page 11) 


Later, the hand of the fever shook me 
awake. Carao! My bones and my teeth 
rattled and my body jerked like a 
I thought the flimsy bed 
would fall down. Then the heats came to 
bake the strength out of me. The hot 
blood burned in my veins, my throat was 
a furnace, my hands were a fire, my eyes 
were coals, the bed dripped with sweat 
Then the soul slipped out of my body and 
went wandering off into strange places. 


I had a brevity of consciousness. ‘The | 
room was gold with light, and I thought it 7 


was the moon; but someone had lit the 
candle. 


me. I told him I was sorry my ravings 


had disturbed him and I asked that he | 
He ran for it and came | 


bring me water. 
back in a moment with a cup, and never 
have I tasted such a drink. Aye! It was 
good. Too good. 


And through the close-woven | 
mosquito-netting, I saw the little Indian F 
standing by my bed and looking down at 7 


An 
said. 


: lossom from her hait the f 
and held it out to him with a naive smile F 
into which she had put all the enticement F 


Ss coat aes 


Id 
wher 
peon 
webs 
a vas 


© ran t 
» wem 


! 


her i 
kisses 
thing 
equal 


Th 


P stepp 
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He put the cup on the floor and sat © 
down upon the bed. But his weight made | 
the bed to sag and groan; so he brought a | 


chair. 
Then we talked of many things; but what 
we said is a vagueness, for I slipped back 
into the shadows. I next remember that 
he was talking about a wedding, and | 
fought out of the fog to ask him about the 
General. 

“The General!” he said. 
netting and placed a hand upon my head 
and the touch of him soothed me and 
seemed to clear my brain. 

“Ts it that you do not know?” 

“Know what?” 

“He is gone.” 

“Gone! Where did he go?” 

? He is gone. 


One 


“But who knows? 


night he awakened the barracks, scream- | 


ing and shooting at the wall. He said | 
was standing beside his bed, prodding him 
with a stick. Poor fellow. The next day, 
he was running half naked in the streets, 


shouting my name. He said I was lashing | 


him with a whip. Imagine! The soldiers 
tied him and locked him in a cell. But he 
got loose and fought the walls until he was 
bloody and broken. You know, he was so 
strong. So they bound him to a horse and 
started him for Mexico with a guard. On 
the way, he broke from them and rode 
into the dessert, screaming and ripping 
the horse with his spurs. He was never 
seen again. Poor man. Mad. Quite 
mad.” 

He stood up. 

“But this is doing you no good. Jama 
bad nurse. We can talk tomorrow. Go to 
sleep now. Tomorrow you will be all 
right, my brother.” 

He blew out the candle and climbed 
into his bed, and in a moment, I was 
sleeping like a dead one. 


All of this is of a vast clearness. | 


He lifted the | 


— 


— 
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And in the morning, it was as he had 
» said. I felt well. Not since that day has 
» the fever touched me, Senor. 

' [dressed and went down into the patio 
" where I found my little bird directing a 
| peon woman in the sweeping down of cob- 





© webs with a long broom. When I saw her, 
» a vast happiness arose within me and I 
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© ran to her and she fluttered to me so that 
‘ wemet. And the next thing, Senor, I had 
her in my arms, burning her mouth with 
kisses and telling her I loved her. And the 
things she said to me were nearly of an 
equality. 

Then I knew my madness, and I 
stepped back from her, hating myself with 
shame. Aye! But I felt like a dog. 

“Oh, my Rosa! Forgive me! Your 


% 


© husband—my friend—the little Indian! 
‘ame to & 


Oh what will he think of me! Aye, aye, 
aye.” 

“Senor, it was as if I had struck her in 
' the face. She stared at me and clutched 
her heart and gave a low cry and ran away 
into the house. 

In an amazement, I turned to the ser- 
vant-woman, and I saw that she, too, 
stared. 

“Maria!” I cried. “What have I done? 
Why do you stare? What is wrong in this 


39 


house! 

“Is it that you do not know?” she 
asked. 

“Know what? 
Tell me!” 

“Senor, the Master”—that was how the 
peons called the little Indian, Sefior—“‘is 
dead since two months. The General 
shot him on the wedding night.” 

Aye, Senor. That was what she said. 


Know what? Carao! 





Across the 
Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 


HILE we're speaking of crops 

there’s another feature in this 
April number to which we’d like to direct 
you. : 
Every year somebody somewhere in the 
West breaks a crop record; usually 
several farmers break several records. 
And every American who has ever coaxed 
along a prize squash in his boyhood knows 
the thrill. 

For those who have ever won a prize 
with a hog or a melon or a crop of wheat— 
or have tried to—Charles J. Lisle has, on 
page 12, an article called “Toppermost 
Crops.” Mr. Lisle’s business brings him 
into immediate contact with those whose 
prize crops are their greatest pride and joy 
and he has seen a lot of records go by the 
board in the Far West during the last 
year. Potatoes, wheat, onions, pigs, mint, 
(there’s a fragrant juxtaposition for you— 
pigs and mint!), alfalfa, apples, Lambert 
cherries, flax, oats—the list of records 
broken is an imposing one and altogether 
an encouraging one for the farmer, or for 
the city dweller who, due to hereditary 
disposition or pure contrariness, is farm- 
minded. Read Mr. Lisle’s article. You'll 
be glad you live in a country which can, 
apparently, always find a way to exceed 
its previous best efforts. 
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‘Most marvelous of sights to man” 








The Grand Canyon 


This matchless view of the grandest 
of earth’s gorges was sketched from 
the splendid new Grand Canyon 
Lodge, on the brink of the lofty 
North Rim, Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 


See this mighty chasm 220 miles 
in winding length, a mile deep, 
and 13 miles wide, through which 
the rampaging Colorado River has 
ploughed the inner granite gorge, 
flanked by gigantic towers and 
temples gloriously colored from 
the palettes of the gods. 


This awe-inspiring abyss is but one 
attraction on the Union 
Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour, which includes also 


Zion National Park 
Cedar Breaks 
Bryce Canyon 

Kaibab National Forest 


Huge mountains, deep 
canyons, rosy red and 
marble white. Vast fairy 
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UNION PACIF 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





The Great White Throne 
in Zion National Park 





cities of stone, amazingly realistic— 
glowing with ever-changing colors. 
Colorful deserts, beautiful forests 
alive with deer, cliff dwellings, wild 
horses. It’s America’s greatest 
scenic combination tour. 


Only five days are needed for the 
complete Union Pacific tour, after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar 
City, Utah, the gateway. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. Season 
June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome dining rooms and 
lodges, with de luxe accommoda- 
tions; smooth riding motor buses. 
Miles of scenic trails. 
You'll meet interesting 
people from all parts of 
the world. 


Low Summer Fares and 
famous trains via Union 
Pacific, and low side trip 
fares to Zion-Grand Can- 
yon en route Yellow- 
stone, and the East. 


{ C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 201 i 
! Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 1 
i Please send me complete information and booklet. 1 
: 0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 1 
| O Yellowstone 0 Colorado O Dude Ranches } 
; J 
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THE 
PORTRAIT 
INVISIBLE 


Joseph Gollomb’s 
New Mystery Novel 


FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


Saturday Review 
“Original, exciting narrative 
.--holds us from our night’s 
sleep until we complete the 
final chapter.” 


New York American 
“ ... meet a sleuth worthy 
of (Sherlock) Holmes 
himself.” 


Heywood Broun 
“T think that ‘The Portrait 
Invisible’ is a fine hair-rais- 
ing mystery story.” 
Philadelphia Record 


“A white-heat narrative, one 
of the best...” 


Chicago Tribune 
“Suspense that does not 
weaken until the final epi- 
sode.” 


At all bookstores now— $2.00 
The Macmillan Co » New York 














CACTUS PLANTS — Desert Orchids 


FOUR blooming size cactus 
plants in a genuine Mexican 
hand painted cactus bowl for 
$2.00 prepaid anywhere in 
the United States. 

An order will entitle you to 
one of our beautifully illuse 
trated CACTI Catalogues. 


EL PASO SEED CO., El Paso, Texas 


HOLY LAND*® 


Splendid Spring Cruises. The Mediterranean, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Europe. Sailings March and April. Also 


A 
Great Christian Cruise 


ailing June 15th, 1928. Personally conducted. Dr- 
W. H. Geistweit, Lecturer. Visiting Azores, Lisbon. 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, all Palestine, Egypt. 
Price from $695.00. European Extension to 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, England and 
Scotland. Special European Tours. Write today for 
complete itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 
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(Continued from page 4) 


| world is one in a million, you’ll not only 
permit the author to convince you but 
you'll help him do it with all your might 
and be glad of the chance! 

Bram Stoker’s “Dracula”? was such a 
story and Paul Busson’s “The Man Who 
Was Born Again,” (John Day, $2.50) is 
another. And we’re glad to go on record 
to the effect that no book of fiction in the 
last dozen years has moved us so pro- 
foundly. 

The story is that of a man who was 
several men, who will be—as you firmly 
believe at the end of the book—many 
others. Baron Melchior von Dronte’s 
adventurings up and down Europe during 
the latter years of the 18th century supply 
the material of the narrative and a fan- 
tastic yet real story it is, no chapter more 
real, more convincing than that utterly 
unbelievable chapter in which he describes 
his own death under Dr. Guillotin’s knife. 
And at the same time this is the story of 
the other men that Baron Melchior had 
been and the others he will be. Reincar- 
nation stuff? Well, yes—but with reser- 
vations. 


ME of the story we cannot 
tell you. To attempt to set 
down in detail even an inkling of the 
implications inherent in the tale would 
be merely silly; to attempt any summary 
of plot would be just as_ ridiculous. 
A story in which impossible things 
happen, so quietly that you’re quite sure 
they did happen, isn’t a story which you 
can outline in a paragraph or two. But 
we can and do assure you of one thing, 
that we have yet to find any book in 
which horror and beauty are so ade- 
quately blended, any book in which the 
story moves more relentlessly to its in- 
evitable climax, any book in which the 
mystical and the actual combine with 
more dramatic force than this one. Read 
“The Man Who Was Born Again” and 
discover for yourself why we find it so 
difficult to write coherently about it. But 
don’t blame us, please, when you wake 
from your dream at the end of the story 
and dis.\over that you’ve read a book 
you'll never quite forget. 


The Biography of the Year 


INCE Andre Maurois’ “Ariel: The 

Life of Shelley”, nothing the au- 
thor has written has come anywhere near 
the quality of his new “Disraeli: A Pic- 
ture of the Victorian Age”, (Appleton, 
$3.00). 

In the forty-six years since his death, 
Benjamin Disraeli has become almost a 
legendary figure. Certain of his epigrams 
are remembered and treasured; many of 
his parliamentary brilliancies still bring a 
chuckle; his courageous insistence on cor- 
recting proofs of his last speech on his 
death bed and his remark, “I will not go 
down to posterity talking bad grammar,” 


ant spirit of the man who spent his life 
fighting against odds to attain a distinc- 
tion which he was too old to relish when it 





are recalled with admiration for the vali- |} 
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INEN FABRIC 
‘Tablets, Envelopes 


and Stationery in Bares... 














Preferred by Millions 


A Writing Tablet for every need. 
Available at a Low Price for cor- 
respondence purposes and con- 
venient for those chummy notes. 
Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes to match in various 
fashionable styles. Also Hy-Tone 
Writing Papers in boxes. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 


CORPORATION , « « Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. - 8 


West Carrollton, O. Dayton, O. ya} 4 
= | 
asta 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
NORWAY Choir sUNE 30 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
$2 days, $600 to $1300 





Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 3 
Berlin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, | 


Jan. 16th, 110 days $1000 up. Mediterra- 
nean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 ups 

M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L.A 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building. New York City E 








ALASKAN FURS 


Eskimo made Mastedon and Walrus Ivory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


















Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy o! 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 901 Bush St., San Francisco, (alil. 





SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
$19.50 or 






b ae Assembled and Refinished 
pounds, 48inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered with- 
out bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 60c extra. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. 380-page illustrated catalo; 
with history of American arms and other Army and 
Navy equipment for 50c. Special circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 
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Fremont 
by ALLAN NEVINS 


The fascinating story of the long and 
stormy career of John Charles Fremont 


—explorer, soldier, adventurer and 
pioneer. $10.00 
A President Is 
Born 


by FANNIE HURST 


“A memorable story. Humor irony 
and a good measure of charm."—Walter 
Yust, Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


Meat 


by WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


A storm center of discussion and con- 
troversy. An intense, gripping, thrill- 
ingly executed novel. $2.50 


Black Majesty 
by JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


Born a slave—died an emperor. The 
story of one of the most extraordinary 





men the new world produced. Iilus- 

| trated. $2.50 
The Old Dark 

| House 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
‘Take it in any way—as a ‘thriller,’ as 
i character study, as a tour de force of 
style and setting—it is good.”"—Henry 
Seidel Canby. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















Pictures Cling to Walls 


Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 
Snugly hold the wires unexposed 

10: Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Photos and light decorations us 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 















the original indelible for- 


nee COTTONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES 
ia For 30¢ — PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ 
rr HENSHAW AVE.— NORTHAMPTON —- MASS. 














We correct your impediment. Send for Free Booklet, Ss 
“Stammering: Its Origin and Treatment "—it tells how. 


California Institute Pr '+ 1954 ¥. Adame St. 








Watch for the 
May issue 
of SUNSET 
“G~ 


You will enjoy its humorous 
front cover 
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was granted him. Such elevation to the 
gallery of the immortals, however, invari- 
ably results in a contradiction in circum- 
stances; to wit, the more we know about a 
great man the less we know him. And it 
is only through such biographies as this 
one of Maurois’ that we may realize any- 
thing like actual acquaintance with the 
nature and motives of those men about 
whom we have always known a great deal, 
but only facts. 

Inasmuch as we discussed this “Dis- 
raeli” at length—by means of that happy 
extension of SuNsET’s book department, 
our weekly chats about new books over 
radio K G O—we shall not devote space 
to the details of Maurois’ delineation here. 
It is enough to say that the latter has 
done just as fine a piece of work, just as 
readable a book, just as keen an analysis 
of his subject as he did in “Ariel,” —if not 
a better job, even. “Disraeli” is certainly 
the biography of the year. Perhaps it is 
even, as the publishers call it, the biog- 
raphy of the decade. 


Detective—New Style 
|e “The Portrait Invisible’, by 
Joseph Gollomb, (Macmillan, 
$2.00), the reader is introduced to a new 
type of detective—which fact in itself is 
enough to suggest to any follower of mys- 
tery yarns that Mr. Gollomb’s story is 
worth the reading. Galt, who solves the 
mystery of the death of Judge Robert 
Craigin, is a psychoanalyst. His almost 

(Continued on page go) 
ow 


Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


Fiction 

Gods of Yesterday. By James Warner 
Bellah. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Seven short stories of air fighters by a man 
who was one of them and who can write of 
what he saw and experienced as vividly as 
anyone who has written of the war. 

Wallflowers. By Temple Bailey. 
Pub. Co., $2.00) 

The romantic story of two girls who found 
that even shabby-genteel poverty can’t keep 


(Penn 


| sparkling youth a wallflower forever. 


Forlorn River. By Zane Grey. (Harper, 


.00) 
The old West, of course, and some excel- 


| lent horse stuff, with enough romance to 
| flavor the story. 


The Way Things Are. 
field. (Harper, $2.00) 
A penetrating study of a married woman 


By E. M. Dela- 


| who finds, unexpectedly, an emotional out- 


let in a direction not sanctioned by custom 


| and who finally comes to the conclusion that 


much as she might like to break the bonds of 
convention she, like everyone else, is gov- 
erned by the way things are. 

Parachute. By Ramon Guthrie. 
court, Brace, $2.00) 

The story of an aviator and his aviator 
comrades after the war. We have never 
seen a better analysis of the state of mind of 
the de-mobbed flyer, or soldier in general; 
the point of view which developed out of the 
post-war let-down. 

The Gypsy. By W. B. Trites. 
$2.00) 

A short, terrible story of a man’s tragic 
weakness and its inevitable end. This is a 
story you will never altogether forget, super- 
bly written and set against a dazzlingly 
beautiful background. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Important Books 


THE DREADFUL 


NIGHT 
By 

Ben Ames 
Williams 

A real thriller that 


is guaranteed to 
cause forgetfulness - 
of one’s troubles. A detective story that 
transports the reader into a’new world 
where he will remain with bated breath 
and eyes aghast until the last word is 
reached. It is written with Mr. William's 
usual great literary charm. $2.00 


A GIRL ADORING 
By Viola Meynell 


A book of rare literary quality written in a 
delightful style with delicate perception. 
Splendid knowledge of human nature with 
fine sympathy and subtle humor—and 
withal a remarkably interesting story of a 
nearly thwarted love. $2.50 


THE VOICE OF 
SEVEN SPARROWS 
By Harry S. 
Keeler 


“Daughter of well- 
known _ publisher 
missing!"’A baffling 
detective story 
that will keep the 
readeron the quivive 
until the last page 
is reached. $2.00. 


ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MACY, 1896-1906 
By Alfred L. P. Dennis 


The United States, during these stirring 
years, changed from an isolated, provincial 
nation to a world power. Mr. Dennis 
writes authentically, and lets us read the 
secret correspondence of Presidents and 
Ambassadors. $5.00 


CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE By Eddie Foy 


“A healthy, hearty, 
human record of thor- 
oughly American ex- 
perience, and as such a 
valuable document ,¢ 
both for the history of 

the stage and of con- 
temporary life and 
manners.’’Gamaliel 
Bradford. $3.00 


JULIE DE LESP&NASSE 
By Marquis de Ségur 
This is the story of her love affairs, reckless, 
generous and indiscreet. She and her eigh- 
teenth century salon are fascinating. $5.00 


A SON OF MOTHER IN- 
DIA ANSWERS 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
A native of India answers 
Katherine Mayo with a 
challenging reply 
that you cannot 
afford to miss. A 
stimulating and ab- 
sorbing book. $1.50 


E. P. Dutton& Co., New York City 
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uncanny insight into the motives of those 
he meets loses him many friends but 
makes him an invaluable aid in unraveling 
a mystery where tangible clues are none 
too plentiful. Cold, hard and utterly 
lacking in moral sense, Galt is able to func- 
tion with the precision of a machine. 

The story itself is a dramatic and fast- 
moving tale. As a mystery yarn, in fact, 
it is amply able to stand on its own feet; 
you’d enjoy it, Galt or no Galt. That 
the author, however, has chosen to give 
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asper 


National 






Rockies 


Here isa new vacation for this 
summer! Come early—the 
Canadian Northland is at its 
best in June. 

Jasper National Park, inthe 
very heart of the Canadian 
Rockies, is a wonderland of 
glaciers, monarch peaks, bound- 
less northern forests and deep- 
shadowed lakes. And here is 
Jasper Park Lodge—a spot of 
luxury for 500 guests, with 
every entertainment including 
Canada’s finest 18-hole golf 
course. 


How to See the Most 


Make the trip to Jasper Park 
Lodge by way of Vancouver 


Low 


Summer 
fares 


The cost? These 
low summer 
round-trip fares 
make it really in- 
expensive. And 
at Jasper Park 
Lodge the rates 
are as low as 


—- ~ and the world-famous Tri- 
> ag ae an. —_ angle Tour. A thousand miles 
May 21st = of journeying by observation 


car through North America’s 
greatest scenery and 550 miles 
of sailing through the Inside 
Passage. You can do it com- 
fortably in two weeks’ time if 
you wish. 

Send the coupon today for 
booklet and full information. 
Address your nearest agent: 
San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 607 S. Grand Ave. 
Seattle, 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Portiand, 302 Yamhill St. 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway System in America 


September 30th. 


San Francisco and 
return .. $98.35 
Los Angeles and 
return . $112.00 
Seattle and return 
$57.65 
Portland and re- 
turn ... $68.20 








: 
s Please send me your free booklets on 
Jasper National Park and the Triangle 


our. 
Name 


Futt Appress 


asesss. 
oT aawwccsnonns 
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you double value, through adding to an 


detective who is distinctly new style and 


more recommendation for the book. Read 


you’re a mystery-story fan. 
cow 


Recent Books in 


Brief Review 
(Continued from page 89) 
Fiction 





| per, $2.00) 
Peter could get anything he wished for, 
but he found that all his wishing turned to 


its best to strike just the right note—say 
somewhere between Erskine and Morley— 
but is neither quite whimsical nor quite 
sophisticated enough. Still, it’s amusing, 
which is a good deal. 





The Professor’s Poison. By Neil Gordon. | 


(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) 
The Professor started something when he 


a new poison gas. Between the efforts of 
three nations to get the formula and the 
determination of a clever band of crooks to 
obtain it for themselves, the reader gets 
action in plenty. 

Spiderweb Clues. By Paul Thorne. (Penn 
| Pub. Co. $2.00) 

A murder, an abduction and some clever 
detective work against the background of 
Chicago and the Lake Michigan dunes. 


Miscellaneous 


From Trough to Crest. By Chester Win- 
throp Ames. (Duddy & Kibbee, San Fran- 
cisco ) 

A slim, splendidly printed book of verse, 
provocative of thought and at the same time 
essentially human—and often beautiful. 

The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. By Lt. Col. 
J. H. Patterson. (Macmillan, $2.50) 

The first American edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Colonel Patterson’s experiences 
capturing man-eating lions. Really thrilling 
African adventure. 

1001 Celestial Wonders as Observed with 
Home-Built Instruments. By Charles Ed- 
ward Barns. (Science Service Press, $2.50) 

An extraordinary little volume, packed 
with information of the most useful kind 
for the amateur astronomer. The volume is 
in two parts—one explaining to the reader 
what to see in the heavensfand how and where 
to find it, and the second part instructing 
the enthusiast in the fine art of telescope- 
building. Mr. Barns has compressed a 
library-full of facts into his little book and he 
has made it an invaluable manual to anyone 
interested in the stars. 

A Frenchman in the Gold Rush. (Cali- 
fornia Historical Society, San Francisco) 

Adventures of a tenderfoot argonaut in 
San Francisco, Santa Cruz, San Jose and up, 
in the Northern placers during 1850-1851, 
translated from the hitherto unpublished 
manuscript. 





already excellent story the figure of ‘a 


worth following through the mazes of the 
mystery for his own sake, is merely one 


“The Portrait Invisible”, especially if 


Eden For One. By John Gunther. (Har- | 


ashes in his mouth. A fantasy which does | 






a) SPEED, Sport, 
pleasure — never 
before have Evinrude 






Four | motors given so much ot 
PE ga each. Four remarkable 
2p > twin cylinder models: 







Speeditwin—16 H. P., only 85 
Ibs.,6 to 35 m.p.h. Power 
increased 100%. 
Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 
Ibs., 5 to 30 m.p.h. Power 
increased 200%. 


Fleetwin—6 H.P., only 55 lbs. 
new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4to25m.p.h. 
. _Sportwin — 2/2 H.P. only 44 
Ibs. World’s finest light twin, recommended where 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the speed you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
theft from $1.25 to $3.00, depending on your model. 
Time payments — as small down payment as $30.00 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CoO. 
2314 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





you succeed. No capital or experience needec 
Spare or full time. 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 


New York 





$125 month; cabin and vacation; patrol the forvsts; 
senses the game. Write Mokane Institute, M-48, 
Jenver, Colo. 





beautiful, sunny South America. 
— Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, 
Mich. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 





Gladiolus Bulbs, northern grown. 150,000 
hardy, healthy, splendid bloomers. For warm or 
cold climate planting. Free catalog. Dodropin 


Glad Gardens, R. R. Box 89, Lewiston, Idaho. 





RANCH FOR SALE 


Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres 
that can be used for dry farming. ; 








Ranch is entirely 
fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings, 
consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, «tc. 
Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch. 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 





EVINRUDE|} 


| Classified Advertising | 


mentioned casually that he had discovered | 


Agents—We start you in business and a 4 


ou can easily earn $50-5100 © 


Men qualify for forest ranger position: start | 


Foreign Positions—Men interested working | 
fWrite South & 
Detroit, 
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'SUNSET’S TRAVEL SER VICE 


Going East? West? Around the world? Or ona short vacation trip? Write us and 
we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to Sunser’s TRAvEL Service, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LET’S GO. These words are typical of 
the spirit of modern travel Each year 
more and more people say, “Let’s go!” 
and packing their bags set out to see the 
world, ora part of it. Some of them travel 
by train and some of them by liner, while 
others press a foot to the starter and mo- 
tor away to parts unknown. And then 
there are numerous others who find their 
greatest satisfaction in an old-fashioned 
hike. But whatever the means of trans- 
portation—let’s go. Travel is no longer 
considered a dispensable luxury, but a ne- 
cessary part of one’s cultural development 
and a source of health and recreation. 
And price no longer plays such an impor- 
tant part. Accommodations are so varied 
today that one can travel decently and 
comfortably on a relatively small outlay 
of money if the trip is arranged properly 
to meet one’s resources. Or if the money 
question is not a consideration, one can 
travel on luxurious trains or palatial 
steamers. Rich and poor, young and old, 
a change of surroundings, climate, or 
living conditions, will do you good, men- 
tally and physically. Let’s go. 
* * 


* 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK, on Lac 
Beauvert, is in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies. Mountains are the outstanding 
feature of this vast National Park. In 
number they run into hundreds. Very 
few are below 8000 feet in altitude. 
Several exceed 10,000 feet, while Mount 
Edith Cavell has an altitude of 11,033 
feet, Atlanta 12,000 and Mount Dome 
12,000 feet—heights that are exceeded by 
but few of the continent’s highest peaks. 
“Climb mountains and get their good 
tiding,” wrote John Muir, America’s fa- 
mous ‘naturalist and mountain climber. 
“Nature’s peace will flow into you as sun- 
shine flows into the trees. The winds will 
put their own freshness into you, and 
storms their energy, while cares will drop 
off like autumn leaves.” And one of the 
peculiar attractions regarding the moun- 
tains within Jasper National Park is that 
a great many of them can be climbed. 
x * 
* 
HAWAII. Many of the inquiries re- 
ceived by this department are in regard 
to the Hawaiian Islands. We usually ad- 
vise our correspondents to see ALL of 
Hawaii. There are seven large islands in 
the Hawaiian group and each one is worth 
a visit. Even the most sophisticated 





traveler will find there places of such 
beauty and interest that he will chime in 
with those who call the islands one of the 
wonderlands of the giobe. A stay of five 
to seven days will give the tourist an op- 
portunity to view some of the main at- 
tractions, but several weeks could be 
spent in that entrancing group of islands 
without seeing all the glorious things that 
the Pilot of the Universe has anchored out 
there in the mid-Pacific. Honolulu and 
Waikiki Beach are on the island of Oahu, 
the Crater Haleakala is on Maui, the 
island of Kauai can boast of its Waimea 
Canyon, while on the island of Hawaii, 
222 miles from Honolulu, is situated 
Kilauea, the world’s largest active vol- 
cano. A trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
without seeing that weird and yet so 
grandiose spectacle is like staying in 
Rome without visiting St. Peter’s. But 
there is so much more to be seen on the 
islands! Aquariums with the “painted 
fishes” of Hawaii, coral gardens, the old 
palace of the Hawaii kings, pineapple 
fields, banana and coffee plantations, 
sugar mills, and so on. If the visitor is 
tired of sight-seeing, he can take a dip in 
the clearest of waters, or go surf-riding, or 
listen to a Hawaiian band concert, or go 
fishing for giant tuna, bonito, and sword- 
fish. There is no end to the variety of 
entertainment that Uncle Sam’s territory 
in the mid-Pacific offers to the seeker of 
pleasure or rest. Are you going to 
Hawaii? Aloha Oe! 


+ * 


THE ORIENT. This is the land of 
amazing contradictions. Here camels 
collide with Fords, man-drawn rickshaws 
carry one to aeroplane landings, the radio 


whines beside the thousand-year-old 
shrines. Its very unlikeness adds to its 
fascination. Its dissimilarity to any- 


thing even imagined, increases its lure a 
thousandfold even on casual acquaint- 
ance. These interesting things of the Far 
East are now open to all without loss of any 
comfort to which one has been accustomed 
at home. Travel facilities afloat and 
ashore provide every luxury. The steam- 
er life across the Pacific is the open air 
life of a fine resort ashore. The hotels 
minister to every desire of the fastidious 
with many intriguing innovations of per- 
sonal service undreamed of except in the 
Far East. But—like all the rest of the 
world, the Orient is changing rapidly. It 
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THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 


os 
r 


A cool 
Vacation Land 
invites you! 


ML  Srhguit sports in midsummer! In 
the mountains of the Evergreen 
Playground there are unending vaca- 
tion joys. You may ski, or toboggan, 
or snowball, climb and explore, camp 
and rest. Or fish in mountain streams, 
or picnic in secluded forestéglades. 


Sea-level, too, holds wondrous vaca- 
tion possibilities i in this outdoor won- 
derland. Golf on a hundred evergreen 
courses, canoeing, sailing, bathing in 
lakes and inland sea, motoring over 
forest roads. Andall in delightful sum- 
mercomfort Thedaysarecoolthrough- 
out an almost rainless season. 


See all the Pacific Coast! 


Visit Longview and the St. Helen’s distri, Rainier 
National Park, the Cascade and Olympic Moun- 
tains, Snoqualmie Pass, Hood Canal, Lake Cres- 
cent, Monte Cristo, Big Four, Chuckanut Drive, 
San Juan Archipelago, Malahat Drive, Butchart 
Gardens, Capilano Canyon, Grouse Mountain, 
Harrison Hot Springs, and many other attractions. 


Our free illustrated booklet, “The 
Evergreen Playground, ” will assist you in 
planning your trip and vacation more 
easily. If you are going “Back East” 
this summer, have your ticket, by rail 
or steamer, routed one way via these 
interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 


Puget Sounders & 
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British Columbians - Associated 


LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


Associated 
SEATTLE, 


Pucet Sounpers & British CoLuMBIANS - 
213 CHAMBER of COMMERCE BUILDING, WASH. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet. 
JName = 


Address 
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‘Wonder 
Views... 


From this mile-high mountain resort 


N Southern California there’s a moun- 

tain that travelers never fail to visit. 
It’s called Mt. Lowe—reached in two 
short hours from Los Angeles over a 
famous trolley line. Four counties—28 
cities—numerous mountain peaks—the 
Pacific—and Catalina Island are all vis- 
ible from this vantage point. 


Tavern—Cottages 

One day round trip fare from Los An- 
gelesis$2.50. Special two day trip includ- 
ing four meals, lodging, fare—$7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates on request. 
FREE BOOKLET... 

Write O. A. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
for Free descriptive 


booklet. 


CTS 
Mt. Lowe 
Take the Pacific Electric 
Railway 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Kidg. 
New York, ee pene Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1 . Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 


You'll Like 
Fishing 


with Pflueger Tackle 


It represents the concen- 
trated experience of three 
generations of Pfluegers . 
specialists in creating and 
making practical] fishing 
tackle and equipment that 
catches fish. Pfluegers’ Pocket 
Catalog will interest every 
fisherman—expert and 
amateur. Showsand 
describes tackle that 
experts use, and 
gives other facts 
about fish and fish- 
ing. Free. Write. 
The Enterprise 
Mfg. Company 
“The Pfluegers” 
Dept. S-4 
Akron, Ohio 






















PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 
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is not the same today that it was five or 
ten years ago. It will not be the same 
tomorrow, next year, or two years hence. 
Why not go this year to the lands of 


contrast? 
* 


* 
* 
COLORADO. Most of those who have 
never visited Colorado think of it only as 
a mountain state. They have heard of 
its giant peaks, of its compelling scenery 
and of its gold mines. But they seldom 
regard Colorado as a great plainsland, too, 
where agriculture, live stock, manufac- 
turing and a large number of industries 
flourish. As a matter of fact, the moun- 
tains are only the heart of Colorado, sur- 
rounded by wide plains of rich soil that in 
prehistoric times were the beds of a great 
ocean. And it is this combination of 
mountains and plains that makes the real 
Colorado, giving it a variety of interest, 
resources and industry that is well-nigh 


unending. 
x * 


BAGGAGE INSURANCE. There is 
always the risk of theft, damage or loss, 
and you can’t afford to take that risk. 
Assure your peace of mind by insuring 
your baggage. This will add only a trifle 
to the cost of your trip, but will add such 


a lot to your pleasure. 
* * 


* 
DUDE RANCHES. In the West there 
have been developed ranches for paying 
guests, colloquially called ‘Dude Ranch- 
es.” The “wranglers” who operate them 
provide the “dude” with board and lodg- 
ing, teach him the ways and wisdom of 
the West and show him its beauties. Far 
from the beaten paths—out where high- 
ways end and the wilds begin—husky, 
vigorous ranch life is spiced by pack trips 
to trout haunts and after big game. Folks 
there drop superficialities, lay aside cares 
and discover in themselves heartiness and 
sincerity that make for happiness. Good 
health is as constant as one’s shadows. 
Put foot to stirrup, swing | into the saddle, 
and we'll go “out West.” Let this de- 
partment furnish you with a “round up” 
of information concerning “Dude Ranch- 
es” in the Rocky Mountain country. 
* * 


* 

BUENOS AIRES, known as the Paris of 
South America, is famed for its wealth 
and social life. Here the most exclusive 
European shops have branches where 
their displays rival those of Paris. The 
broad avenues, the parks and magnificent 
lazas, the wealthy suburbs, with their 
beilliancly hued flowers, delight the eye 
everywhere. Buenos Aires is justly fa- 
mous for its opera seasons where the 
world’s greatest stars gather to sing, and 
for its races which are as great as those of 
Europe or the United States. Aside from 
its social life, this great city of 2,000,000 
people shows substantial progress and 
industry. The waterfront is lined with 
ships calling for wheat and grains, cattle, 
wool and many other products of the sur- 
rounding country. This is the terminus 
of the Trans-Andean Railroad and is the 
center of all rail and water connections 
for points southwest or north. Adjacent, 
to this great city are many fascinating 
suburbs, such as Mat del Plata, a beauti- 


ful summer resort on the ocean ten hour 
distant; Cordoba, a mountain 
twelye hours distant by train; La Plata, 





resort 


the capital of the state of Buenos Airesf 
and its commercial center, one hour dis-f 


tant by train. 


In La Plata is one of thef 


most famous historical museums, in addi-f 


tion to many other points of interest tof) 


the traveler. 
* * 


* 
REDUCED SUMMER rates for railroad 
trips will go into effect on May twenty-ff 


second. In most cases a round-trip ticket 
to any point can then be bought at a little 
more than the regular one-way fare. 


Watch the announcements of the different 


railroad companies. 
* * 


THE FEATHER RIVER COUNTRY§ 


in California is the angler’s El Dorado. Af 
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few bits about bait may not be out of f 


place, although every fisherman has his 
particular bait and tackle. 

The lure used in the Feather River 
Country is chiefly fly-hooks and angle- 


worms, the latter prevailing only the first f 


two months of the season when the fish do 
not always leap to the fly. 
In the canyon from 


trout. 


When casting the lakes, Gray Hackle, f 


Brown and Peacock Hackle, Royal Coach- 


man, Black Gnat and Governor Flies, | 


with the valuable White Miller, are in fre- 
quent use. 


Where the lakes are very deep, the fish ; 
being well fed are sometimes indifferent to [ 


the fly, except the brighter varieties such 
as the Jock Scott, Jungle Feather and the 
Silver Doctor. It is well, then, to be sup- 
_ with Wilson copper and silver w: ia 

ling spoons, an Emeric spinner and a rod, 


at choice, say five to six ounces, and af 
hundred and fifty feet of line on the reel. § 
No. 10 and 12 hooks are approved choices f 


for flycasting. 
* 


NORTHERN AFRICA — the old Bar- 
bary Coast—with its cities of Algiers and 


Tunis, is now being added to the itinerary J 


of many Americans exploring the lesser 
known countries of the eastern hemisphere. 


roville to Pulga, jl ; 
live salmon flies are used for salmon and f 
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In Algiers is mingled the gaiety of | 


France and the poetry of the Arabian 
Nights. Along the waterfront stretch 
wide, modern Feendies thronged with 
fashionable visitors. Here the newest 
modes from Paris rub shoulders with the 
age-old garments of the Desert, and rising 
above the modern city, crowning a maze 
of narrow streets, the old Kasbah, the 
citadel of the Pirate Kings, dominates the 
scene. 

And again in Tunis we find this mixture 
of East and West, of strange and familiar 
sights; and nearby are the ruins of Car- 
thage, once the mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean and hated rival of Rome. 


* 
* 

NOW YOU TELL ONE. If you had any 
traveling experience that you think might 
be of interest to other travelers, or can 
give us some information as to roads, etc., 

lease send them in so that others might 
; helped through your experience. Thank 
you. 
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twenty- pees 
tick UNSET ROUTE of today 


talittle@ with its “Sunset Limited,” 
'y fare, (famed ' round the world, and its 
lifferent Argo iaut,” another fine train 
Maily, ollows the Sunset Trail 
of yest erday—pathw ay of the 
INTRY§ Bpanis friars, grim- -visaged cap- 
ado. Affains and early-day explorers. 
out of q 
has his! Anza, with the colonists who 
Mounde | San Francisco, trod that 
t River fpath in 1776. Every mile is his- 
_ angle fforical! y significant. Every mile 
he first = ‘ally interesting. The old 


fish do Bf. and the new— prehistoric 
Structures, crumbling Missions, 
Pulga, § 


on and ly pica! western ranches and vir- 
Slemoc erndevelopment—crowd 
dackle, Mfor attention. 


“Fes | Tell your Eastern friends that 


in fre. pehey can board eerie magi 

South rn Pacific steamship a 
he fish BNew York for New Orleans, 
rent to f 100 golden hours at sea ” (berth 
s such bind meals included on steamer). 
nd the FOr cross the Old South to New 
€ SUP- BOrleans by rail. They can tarry 
(tee min New Orleans, picturesque 

kity that has lived under five 
Mlags, thence continue across 
pouisiana, Texas, the pictur- 
esque Southwest (with its 
Apache Trail Highway of Ari- 
ona—a recommended one-day 
lside-trip), and enter California 
ia Phoenix and Salt River and 
Imperial Valleys. 
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Old Spain brought civilixation into the American Southwest with sword 
and cross. Her crumbling Missions, built from one to two centuries ago, dot 
the Sunset Route from San Antonic clear to San Francisco, 


Four great routes 
for transcontinental travel 


Yet Sunset Route is but one of 
four great Southern Pacific 
routes to and from the Coast. 
Each follows a natural pioneer 




























~ =f Sunset Trail of Padre and Conquistador 
is the Sunset Route of today 


pathway of historic interest, the 
best natural route in its terri- 
tory. Travelers can go west by 
one of four routes, return by an- 
other, and see the whole Pacific 
Coast. Only Southern Pacific 
offers this choice. Stop over any- 
where. In addition to Sunset 
Route: 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, the direct 
line via Kansas City between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, San Diego and Santa 
Barbara. Operating daily the fast “Gold- 
en State Limited,” one of the fine trains 
of America, the “Apache” and the “Cali- 
fornian.” 


OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake Tahoe 
Line), straight across the mid-continent, 
Chicago to San Francisco via Ogden, 
across Great Salt Lake by rail, over the 
Sierra Nevada, past Donner Lake and 
American River Canyon. Operating daily 
the “San Francisco Overland Limited,” 
unsurpassed for speed and appointments; 
the “Gold Coast Limited” and the “Pa- 
cific Limited.” 


SHASTA ROUTE, to San Francisco 
via Portland, for travelers via northern 
lines. Operating daily the “Cascade,” a 
train of unusual appointments, the 
“Shasta,” the “Oregonian” and the 
“West Coast.” Choice of two scenic 
lines through Oregon and California. 


Distinctive dining-car service at mod- 
erate prices is a feature of the twelve 
trains daily on these four routes. 


Southern Pacific agents are in most 
large cities. They will help you plan 
your trip, attend to reservations and 
otherwise Assist. 


Write your name and address in mar- 
gin and mail to F. S. McGinnis, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Dept. X-3, 65 
Market St., San Francisco, for illustrated 
folder, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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DAVID WARFIELD 
Noted Star of the Stage 


writes: 


“Among other things, when young 
actors come to me for advice, I always 
say, ‘Take care of your voice, culti- 
vate it—and watch your smoking.’ 
Usually they eye the cigarette in my 
hand with some suspicion. And then, 
I offer them a Lucky Strike —a ciga- 
rette I smoke freely, and have yet to 
feel the slightest effect on my throat. 
I’ve been told that toasting does that 
for this cigarette. When I smoke 
‘Luckies’ my throat is beautifully 
clear and unirritated.” 

& 


@ & — % 
It’s toasted 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 





